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The past ia a foreign 
country”: Peter Scott 
considers the work of 
historian KEITH THOMAS, 
author of Religion and the 
Decline of Magic and M an and 
the Natural World ( page 1 1) 

Higher education teachers 
are conservative but not 
Conservative: official. The 
THES/NOP READERSHIP 
SURVEY reveals attitudes 
to tenure, the cuts, support, 
the UGC and the NAB. What 
does the future hold? (pages 
12 and 13) 

Putting the eagle back on the 
mountai n- top: Leona rd 
Buahkoff describes the 
revival of America's 
CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY and its place in 
Ronald Reagan's second- term 
foreign policy (page 16) 

ARTS PAGE: Marc 
Chagall’s hymn to love. . . 
Waste at the Pit (page 17) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 

Cuts and conservatism 


British academics are conservalive but 
also anti-conservative , if the picture 
that emerges from the survey of their 
opinions carried out by National Opin- 
ion Polls for The THES is an accurate 
guide (pages 12-13). They are strongly 
attached to traditional practice -in the 
case of universities tenure, dual sup- 
port research, and the present external 
examining regime: in the case of 


polytechnics and colleges external 
validation. They are sceptical of some 
recent proposals- for reform, such as 
placing greater emphasis on con- 
tinuing education, and opposed to 
others, such es a more selective re- 
search policy and Leverhulmc-style 
two-year degrees. 

If it comes to the crunch - and of 
course they hope it won't - they 
believe that some institutions should 
be closed rather than standards in the 
rest compromised still further by a 
policy of '‘equal misery”. They believe 
that if the cuts continue staffing stan- 
dards, the laJismanic "unit of re- 
source” , should be protected even if 
students have to be turned away. They 
believe that even if there is a demo- 
graphic slump in the 1990s, entry stan- 
dards should be maintained despite the 
obvious threat posed to course, de- 
partmental and even institutional 
viability. The picture therefore is of a 
profession more determined than ev- 
er to defend the traditional qualities - 
in both senses of that word - of higher 
education however hostile the external 
environment has or may become. 

The anti-Conservatism of academics 
is as plain as their conservatism. Less 
than one in five would now vole 
Conservative - although to nail an 
often repented error polytechnic 
teachers, are more likely to be Con- 
•wjvatbrt! • ' than 


tical allegiance, while teachers in 
further and higher education are least 
flexible and modem in their profes- 
sional altitudes and most radical in 
their external politics. 

But there is probably more than can 
and should be said. One argument that 
must be addressed is that hard times 
stimulate fresh thinking and that a 
crisis in traditional relationships leads 
to creative change. To a large degree 


It is hoping that the shock of the cuts 
will convince people in universities, 
polytechnics and colleges that the good 
old Robbins days will not return after 
an interval of austerity and that the 
present system of higher education 
must be radically reshaped. 

Up to a point, Lord Copper. The 
evidence or this survey is not that 
adversity makes change easier but that 
it Inhibits innovation. In more relaxed 
times when the choices between old 
and new, traditional and radical, seem 
gentler people are more open-minded 
and generous. When limes are hard 
they form a defensive ring round what 
really matters to them, the core, the 
essence, the quality of higher educa- 
tion. They look with hostility and 
suspicion on new ideas and new prac- 
tices. That at any rate seems a reason- 
able interpretation of the paradoxical 
contrast between the conservatism and 
the anti-Conservatism of the academic 
profession, both characteristics which 
seem to have intensified since 1979. 


shifts. Clearly higher cilitcatum will 
never again enjoy the cosy relationship 
with the Stute which Oxford am 
Cambridge enjoyed for centuries ami 
which in the twentieth century was 
stretched to embrace most of the otlu-r 
universities. It is still not clear what 
new relationship will replace the nkl. 
But if in years to come u more uhrusive 
opposition develops between higher 
education ami the established politic.il 
order the first half of lire I WIN will 
probably be seen as a decisive episode 
in this transition. 

Thisehnngc is not yet inevitable. If 
higher education is given extra re- 
sources by a future non-Tory Govern- 
ment this may not only check the 
growth of an oppositional ethos in 
universities, polytechnics and colleges 
(an ethos which incidentally is almost 


league*. £vep amc 


Another comfortable assumption 
about British society also looks more 
questionable in the light of this survey. 
This is that in Britain, unlike our less 
fortunate.European neighbours, high- 
er £ducariandin& never hr.ftn-tha.hftnm 


osedly con 




ieryntive; scientist* Conservative sup- affecte< 

3prt only stands at 21 per cent. The *ubvers 
Conservative interest in higher educa- retailor 
tionscems to have collapsed. Except in ('Veil, C 

the polytechnics and in arts and social al elite 
science the vacuum has, been filled by symWo 
the Alliance, Which has almost estah- betwee 
llshcd itfelf as the “house party? bf people 
higher i education. The reason h not importi 
difficult .to find. An absolute majority . g?nlus. 
of academics believes that recent, cuts ' : ' Of « 
have hacl * wrlbus effect qn standards change 


fffk TSpJwaltlbnar Intelligentsia dis- 
affected from the Tuling ordoT and so 
subversive of it{ on the contrary the 
relationship between higher education 
(well, Oxbridge really) and the politic- 
al elite has hot been antagonistic but 
symbiotic, This remarkable solidarity 
between powerful Ideas and powerful 
people has often been regarded as an 
important ingredient of our national 


but also make room for fresh thinking 
and creative change. Of course nu 
future Government - right, left or 
centre - is going to write higher 
education a blank cheque. But the 
grim correlation between conservat- 
ism and cuts revenlcd by this survey 
may suggest that there is something in 
Labours idea of n new concordui 
between Government and higher 
education - more money and more 
continuing education unci the rest. 

Another ground for optimism is 
simply that we live in out-of-halancc 
political times. In periods of pessimism 
ft is all too cosy to accept (hut wo arc 
locked onto some awful neo-conscrva- 
tlve trajectory - the rise of laxpuyer 
revolt, the decline of public altruism, 
the supra-mornlity of the market and 
nil the rest. Yet the uccident of politics 
should . not be confused with 
seachnngcs in public opinion. Lleclor- 
* ^aW-ltmdilWay - T re •n ot tbe same n 
earthquakes in public attitudes; only 
the metaphors have n confusing simi- 
larity. 

All the evidence is that despite its 
reiterated obituaries Butskcllism, so- 
cial democracy in its catholic postwar 
sense, is alive and well. A survey of 
social attitudes conducted by Suciul 


of teaching and research; barely obe in The. main, complaint Of the ataderah 
ten believes they have had little oir iio 1 profession tethat the present Govern 
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ment has undermine? itsltatus and iw cen^haH? !Hf\ ?i, b t °" untH w,, ( lc 
institutions. Except In parts' of social ™™i!» ’!! ,. oxcs anU . Mr \ 

science, and more, recently smaller oHhni hmh ufiii 10 su,nc , **»*•* 
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clear divorce between political and offcn*ta1FiSm iL. 8 v, 8 ti m ? ,tros,M,Wo 
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war Governments have encobraged. . ' Bn ** 

distant .shudders as the ground slqwly - he allowed to germinate. V Cf 



effect. . 

The interpretation of this contrast 
■between conservatism and antLGon- 
setvatisrn of course is more difficult. ' 
Some people may be prepared to leave * 
It as a: kind of whimsical paradox. 
Othere may say that it is just pne aspect 
of a paradoxical correlation that seems 
to syeep through education;, primary 
school teachers who are seen a? having 
the most opep and progressive "atff 
tudea to professional practice ire most 
likely tp be conservative in thelr polh- 


ment has undermined its status and 
institutions. Except In parts of social 
science, and more, recently smaller 
parts of humanities, there has been no 
clear divorce between political and 


which the present Government Is par- 
ticularly attached but which all post- 
war Governments have encobragedi 
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By u cnhiclilcnce I vns n* 

Hnrultl Mucmlllnn'a VKerDiefal 

oilier duy while my wfffeusit 
Inu Much Ado About 
Icicvishm. That MittMi 


ifiuvixnm. i nail suutau Ut 
alone wns wnlchlng fTbiil nfem’ 
whs ulsn keeping an eye m I k 
time to Ifmu and was- not 
for the director or a potytfcj 
listening to Iwn things it fktm, 
lime. •% 

Wliut made It more diffiedt 
tliul the War Diaries art Mi 
compulsive reading, ButkB, 
Much Ado was compubhtilj 
The settings were Jolly and* 
live, the choice of a MeW 
slalrca.sc appropriate for iredtf 
action, ana lhe dialogue bldhJ- 
Inlcrpreled lo sound Burii' 
affected than many ShaloM, 
productions. ,1 

The problem was I hi! diking 
al first the case for the MaodL . 
diaries. 1 kept eetlbig caatafti. 
tween lhe two. f IhongM Mxrf 
was talking about Lroauton^ 
actually nicanl EbenhtnM] 
seems to have been a IhonnM 
chap. I)e Gaulle ralherka^flR 
Macmillan was frlghtfldb»£ 
lie thought highly of bjrlK«i> 
Frenchman. Butcwn wiwlf 
got more conftued ani Mfr 
standings got worse 
that It was difficult lo kiwjf J 
It was all wit or tra&cd^W ' 
got more funny 
SumetlincN they wumg 
charitable, nxualfr « the tjgh 
the ‘Inevitable” HwMjJfflSs 
- for example, "RswiWBa 
cd In .Sicily with i MBHe 
seems to have gol SW 
place and come 
suppose)”. Rui wh«t®oUa®«Ht 
wan reading this 
“Cnllcd on 
wnx ln cnpllal ron®- 
things were not 
that he hud avcryihw 
told me that Bowm i 
hut lltnl he C(ilra tw)W f3fc 
resignation. I expra**® 
prise, hccauM I 
accepted It. 'D lift SJS 
Unit In imlniponsnl* W&V 
refused ll. w (I found 
Alice i repealing lomyy ^ 
unhuporinnlj 

accepted, reftwedi unmim^ 

^That was all 
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by Karen Gold and Peter Aspden 

The National Advisory Body this week decided to 
go ahead with a highly selective distribution of its 
new £2. 5m research fund for polytechnics and 
colleges - but progress towards ati equally 
selective research policy in universities is making 


painfully slow progress. 

On Tuesday the NAB board chose its first 
eleven in science and technology and last Friday 
the general purposes committee of the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals had Us first 
toc-in-the-water discussion of the University 
Grants Committee's plans for selective research. 
Some committee members in the words of one 
vice-chancellor, “have yet to make contact with 
the ball." 

The board considered two options for allocat- 
ing the fund held back from the 1985/86 advanced 
further education pool: one was to spread the 
money thinly over 36 institutions; the other to 

f ;ive it to only 21. It voted by 15 to seven for the 
atter option, a decision which the NAB commit- 
tee of local authority members may find political- 
ly unacceptable next month. 

The II polytechnics to receive £150,000 a year 
for three years set as an Institutional ceiling by the 
board are Central London, Coventry (Lanches- 
ter), Hatfield, Kingston, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Portsmouth, South Bank 
and Trent. 

Four institutions getting £100,000 a year each 
are Brighton, Manchester and Sheffield City 


NAB ‘first eleven’ 
leaves UGC trailing 


polytechnics, and the Camborne School of Mines. 
Six institutions getting £75,000 each are Bristol, 
City of London. Lancashire, Teesside, Thames 
and Wolverhampton polytechnics. 

The thinner spread of money was rejected on 
the grounds that the small amounts would not be 
much use, and that funding should go to centres of 
proven excellence. Speakers at the board empha- 
sised that the criteria for choosing institutions was 
their research record and potential in science and 
technology. In future years criteria might be 
extender 

The lists were drawn up by a working group of 
NAB officers with advisers from the Science and 
Engineering Research Council, the Natural En- 
vironment Research Council, the Council for 
National Academic Awards and HM Inspecto- 
rate. Institutions had been asked to submit 
research proposals totalling no more than 
£150,000. lo fact bids ranged from £19,539 to 
£937,576. 

The total value of projects submitted was 
£14ra, of which the selection group found £4.5m 
worth were alpha rated proposals from 36 
institutions. Some of these may be funded: the 


board was undecided over whether the money 
should be allocated on a financial or academic 
year basis. 

The UGC has now established the third and 
final working party on selective funding, on 
clinical and veterinary sciences, and it was to meet 
for the first time today under chairman Professor 
Colin Dollcry, of the Royal Postgraduate Medical 
School, London. 

The two already formed are on natural sciences 
and technology, chaired by Professor Brian 
Gowenlock, professor of chemistry at Heriot- 
Watt, and on the humanities, chaired by Profes- 
sor Peter Bromley, professor of law at Manches- 
ter University. 

The vice chancellors are represented on nil the 
working parties and met last week to discuss their 
approach. The crucial considerations are how 
much money should be distributed separately and 
selectively by the UGC after providing a research 
floor for ail universities; and what criteria should 
guide the distribution. 

The UGC wants to tell universities by May how 
to draw up bids for the selective research money. 
The UGC needs detailed Information to fit a 


formula but the vice chancellors think too much 
detail equals on attack on autonomy. London for 
example, lias let it be known it will only consider 
one research plan for all its schools. 

At the meeting some vice chancellors thought 
that, as a starting point, one per cent of recurrent 
grant should be apportioned selectively for 
research. Some were concerned that the new 
policy might threaten the university contribution 
of the dual support system . Others wanted a more 
dramatic selectivity. One contentious point was 
the difficulty of measuring present levels of 
research funding. 

The UGC has finalised the names of the 
eminent scientists who will decide how the extra 
money for equipment grant in centres of excell- 
ence will be allocatea The Government has 
provided £4m in (he first year and then £14m over 
two years. Grants will vary from £250,000 to 
£500,000. 

The scientists arc: Sir Andrew Huxley, president of 
the Royal Society, Sir John Attwcll, president of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Professor John Cadogan, 
chairman of the science board of the SERC, Professor 
Roger Elliott, physical secretary of the Roynl Society, 
Professor A. J. Forty, professor of physics at Warwick 
University. 

Sir Peter Swinncrlon-Dycr. chairman of the UGC, Sir 
James Gowans, secretary of the MRC, Professor G. R, 
Higrinson , professor of engineering ol Durham Uni- 
versity, Professor J. G. Morns, professor of microbiolo- 
gy at University College, Aberystwyth, Sir George 
Porter, director of the Royal Instilullon, Mr Derek 
Robrts, director or research at OEC and Professor 
David Smith, biological secretary of the Royal Society. 

Leader, back page 
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Efficiency stressed 
in White Paper 


The Government expects continued The White Pa per confirms the plan- 
efficiency in higher education and has ned savings in student awards and 
confirmed that it is examining ways of small increases for science announced 
measuring performance, according to at the end of last yenr. 
the White Paper on public spending The Agricultural and Food Re- 
published this week. search Council is likely to lose £10m a 

Tfris. year's Green Paper on higher year by 1957 as a result of cuts in the 
education wifi give a full account of the Ministry of Agriculture V research 
work being done op performance in- budget announced in the White Paper, 
didators but one way Of measuring If the cuts go through, they will 


confirmed thatlt is examining ways of 
measuring performance, according to 
the White Paper on public spending 


Breakdance fever bits Sheffield City Poly technic: Sheffield students* Community Action group organized a 
breakdance competition for teams throughout Yorkshire and held the contest In the polytechnic union 
watched by a rapt local audience and filmed by Yorkshire Television. 


Institute directors unite 
to oppose NERC plan 
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by Jon Turney • sent a separate letter to express their 

Science Correspondent concern about the new management 

The Natural Environment Research structure and its links with their own 
GoUnciJ faced united opposition from ■' scientific councils. 

It* institute Idlrbfctora whori it met / The dtplh of dissent evoked by the 
yesteiday to dlscuia its' draft corporate corporate plan as if stands was also 1 


Science Correspondent 
The Natural Environment 


plan. Eleven directors of component 
institutes and the three directors of 
grant-aided institutes have written to 
council members detailing their objeo- 
dons to the stronger central manage- 
ment proposed in the plan, 

* The corporate plan, likely to be 
published . next month, calls for a 
•reduction of NERC staff from 3,130 to 
2,230 by 1990, and creatfort.of three 
hew scientific divisiops in its Swindon 
headquarters. The hew divisions, in 
terrestrial and . freshwater ■ sciences, 
earth sciences and marine sciences, 
will be led by powerful new directors, 
who will control research programmes 
. in jNERC institutes. : > 

The directors of component insti- 
tutes object to this shift', and their letter 
says the three new directors should not 
be based full-time in Swindon. They 
also argue that the- .rate of job Joss 
, proposed “will cause a serious loss of 
\ morale, and of a high proportion of our 
best scientists, who provide the real 
: intellectual capital of NERC". 


: intellectual capital of NERC". 

.. These points are supported by the 
.three remaining dlrefctors, of the 
: Freshwater, Scottish Marine and UK 
t Marine Biological - Associations who- 


shown this week by a call from a 
former council member, Professor 
John Sutton of Imperial College, Lon- 
don, for the plan to be frozen while an 
independent inquiry Is mounted into 
how the NERC does its job. Professor 
Sutton and other senior geologists are 
especially concerned about the future 
of the British Geological Survey, the' 
largest NRRC institute, which they 
believe should be funded from outside 
tjie research council system. 

Professor Sutton was speaking at the 
opening of an exhibition to mark the 
Geological Survey’s, one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, at the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum in Edinburgh. He said 
the thrust of the corporate plan was 
quite wrong, and the council needed 
strong directors in each institute. 

The present plan envisages staff cuts 
freeing funds for more work in univer- 
sities, with direct university support 
rising from film to £12.5m by 1987/88 
and then to £16.5m by 1990. It says 
most of Ibis new university money, 
would be spend, on directed or special 
topic programmes, rather than oh 
meeting unsolicited grant applications. >• 

i . . Leader, back ^page 


Sour grapes at 
Quirks bar 

Time has been called for Quirks, the 
University of London Union bar 
named after retiring vice chancellor 
Sir Randolph Quirk. Students, fu- 
rious that tne bar should perpetuate 
someone .who had presided over the . 
'restructuring of the university have 
Insisted that it should jbe renamed 
Mergers. 

. The Initiative came front students 


and Queen' Elizabeth complex. 


difiators but one way df measuring 
higher education’s contribution to the 
.economy is the social rate of return, or 
investm en t in human capital; - 

Thus the White Paper estimates that 
In recent years the return on invest- 
ment up to first degree level has been 
between 5 and 8 per cent. 

The universities will need to pursue 
a measure of economies to maintain 
standards within the cash available and 
they will be helped in this by the Jnrratt 
efficiency inquiries. The staff-student 
ratio is about 10:1 and further tighten- 
ing is to be expected. 

In the maintained sector there is a 
slight increase in 2985/86 spending to 
provide for a more students and a shift 
towards science and engineering. The 
plans imply falls in unit costs and a 
reduction of 2,500 lecturers to lead to 
an SSR-of 12:1 in 1985/86.' 

The universities* current grant will 
be £1, 371m in 1985/86 (£1 ,339m in 
1984/85), £1 ,410m in 1986/87 and 
£l,440ra in 1987/88. Capital gram will 
increase by £7m to 1134ra in 1985/86 
and then stay at £240m for the next two 
years. ■ ' 

For polytechnics, and colleges’ adv- 
anced work, the current grant will go 
from 1630m in 1985/86 to £660m m 
1986/87; After . that- figures are not 
separated. .The non-aavanced grant 
for the same years is£868m and £850m 
respectively. ' 


If the cuts go through, they will 
mean further redundancies a fid insti- 
tute closures in the AFRC on top of 
those already In hand to meet reduc- 
tions in the council’s money from the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence. 

More than half lhe AFRC’s £100m a 
year income is from research commis- 
sioned by the Ministry of Arglculture, 
Fisheries and Foods. But the MAFFs 
continued on page 3 
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Peter Abell on 
rewriting 
Clause 4, 13 


UGC sounds warning on academic freedom 


by Ngalo Crequer ; ' 

The Government must do nothing to 
' undermine academia freedom in its 
proposals to iirpit tenure for university 
lecturers, the University Grants Com- 
mittee says in advice published this 
week. The Government’s proposed 
statutory commissioners, who will 
frame the legislation, should bfc ex- 
pressly required to consider the safe- 
guards and it may be that special 
machinery is necessary. . • 

. The UGC says the only way to limit 
tenure and maintain academic freer 


or if redundancy is necessary for either 
of two reasons: flnontial changes re- 
quire shedding of; staff faster Than 
natural wastage fatci, qr a university 
wants to drop a subject attn. ■ 

The UGC' says it is obliged to offer 
its views oh tdnurc because protecting 
the universities front , undue political 
intervention is the reason for us exist- 
ence, It 1 .calls For more workable 
machinery for dismissal for .“good 
cause”' and says that; the case for 
compulsory redundancies should be 
established, in efich-lnstance, by inde- 
pendent financial 1 inquiry. There 


selected. 

The UGC says there • should . .be. 
considerable public debate before the 
statutory commission decides how to 
redraft individual university statutes.. 
It would wish to comment later. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the AUTisaid she was pleased 
UGC hod re-crhnhasised the .import- 
ance of . academic freedom alihotigh 


noted they had gone no further Tn 
saying how it could be protected. She, 
said she had made this point at a 
meeting this week with Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science and he frad sqid he , 


penderit financial : inquiry. There Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 

shooUL be . criteria, agreed by vice tioq and, Sqiejace and he had sqid he 

chancellor? and, the. Association of would- Seek to ensure ademiote shre- 
University Teachers on Who should be .guards- i . v Details, ‘page 5. 
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Baby research licence move 


The attack on nuclear physics 


Sir, - Professor Derek Colley has 
recently resigned his position on the 
Science ancl Engineering Research 
Council as chairman of the nuclear 
physics board. His action highlights 
the grave situation facing all research 
in tnc basic sciences caused by in- 
adequate funding combined witn the 
transferor an increasing proportion of 
resources to research deemed of more 
immediate industrial relevance. 

Within the SERC, the nuclear phy- 
sics board, which supports university 
research in nuclear structure and high 
energy particle physics and through 
which the European Centre for Nuc- 
lear Research subscription is paid, has 
so far borne the brunt of these policies. 
While the SERC annual budget has 
remained roughly level, at about 


£250m (1984 prices), that for pnrticle 
physics (including the CERN subscrip- 
tion) has fallen by about £J4m over the 


past LQ years. Facilities in this country 
have been closed so that nil particle 
physics experiments now take place 
abroad ns intcrtiationnl collaborations, 
mainly at CERN. The UK contribu- 
tion to CERN has decreased from 
about £94 m to £36m nnd the domestic 
expenditure, now all used to support 
experiments overseas, has been 
halved, from 136m to£!8m. Although 
CERN is now building the world’s 
largest accelerator as well as enabling 
university physicists to pursue a Nobel 
Prize winning research programme, its 
total budget has also fallen by more 


than 20 per cent over the same period. 

Early last year the Advisory Board 
for the Research Councils ana SERC 
jointly formed a group, under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Kendrew, to 
review UK participation in particle 
physics and the membership of CERN. 
Vet without waiting for their report, 
the SERC has continued to cut the 
nuclear physics board’s budget and is 
considering further measures which, if 
fully implemented, would reduce the 
funds for experiments by a further 35 
per cent; half the particle physicists 
would be unable to continue, making 
the sense of remaining a member of 
CERN highly questionable. The chair- 
man of the SfcRC has already been 
quoted as saying that a decision to 
withdraw from CERN may be taken 
whatever Kendrew says. For Professor 
Colley the lost straw has been the 
apparent absence of any supplementa- 
tion of the SERC budget to cover 
cxchangc-ratc caused increases in the 
sterling cast of international subscrip- 
tions, and the fact that none of the 
additional money received by the 
SERC as a result of Sir Keith Joseph's 
recent action is to go to help the 
nuclear physics board in its difficulties. 

The attack on particle physics is just 
the most visible demonstration of a 
danger awaiting oil research which 
cannot point to some likely, direct, 
short-term pay-off in economic utility. 
The money transferred from the nuc- 
lear physics board over the past 10 


years has not saved the other basic 
sciences from serious inadequacies in 
funding. Even in the field of materials 
science, on area considered to be of 
potential economic importance in 
other countries, the support from 
SERC has also been halved. The mum 
increases have been in areas perceived . 
to be of more immediate interest lo 
industry. Yet government already con- 
tributes about £1 ,000m a year to 
industrially related research and de- 
velopment (civil) through channels 
other than the research councils, while 
the essential role of SERC as the only 
source for the main cost of basic 
research in (he universities has been 
drastically compromised. 

The dramatic emphasis on CERN 
and particle physics nas done a serious 
disservice to science by obscuring the . 
principal issue: comparison with other 
countries shows the UK (government 
and industry) is just not spending the 
money on research and development 
(civil) that is essential if we are to 
recover and retain the economic 
strength necessary to remain an “adv- 
anced” nation; the magnitude of the 
short-fall is many times the CERN 
subscription. Strangling the basic sci- 
ences will only cause an escalated 
export of scientists and do irreparable 
harm to the scientific base. 

The SERC and ABRC have so far 
failed to get this message across to 
government. 


Ynurs faithfully. 


I.UIhloM. 


D. BINNIE. 

Imperial College, 

L. CASTILl.F.JO, 

University College. l.umfon, 

J. CHARAP. 

Ouceu Mary College. I.niiil»n. 
A. «. CLEGG. 

Lancaster University. 

A. DONNACim*. 

Manchester University, 

E. GABATHULL-R. 

Liverpool University. 

W. GALBRAITH. 

Sheffield University. 

P. HIGGS. 

Edinburgh University. 

I. HUGHES, 

Glasgow University. 

P KALMUS, 

Queen Mary College, U union, 
A. D. MARTIN, 

Durham University, 

C. J. MICHAEL, 

Liverpool University. 

G. MORRISON. 

Birmingham University, 

D. H. PERKINS, 

Oxford University. 

A. HEY, 

Southampton University, 

J. MALOS, 

Bristol University, 

J. H. MULVEY. 

Oxford University. 

J. RUSHBROOK, 

Cambridge University. 


Advance guard 


Sir, -I find it difficult to comment on a 
report which has nor yet been pub- 
lished even Hwugft 1 wrote it myself. 
However, one remark made by Robert 
Osborn and Bob MacCormack in their 
discussion of m 
blcNorth-Sput 

. education Is mLn^«u,&i4 no.a„ jtmu- 1 
ary 11). They riahn correctly* that 
Queen’s University is funded on the 
basis of an “analogue" institution in 
Britain with a similar mix of subjects. 
Hqwever, my comparisons are pf aver- . 
age departmental costs in each subject 
So that criticism does not apply. 

There arc other areas In which [ 

. believe Osborn and MacCormack mis- 
interpret current (trends both on the 
mainland and Northern Irelahd, but 
Uie debate on such Issqes is premature 
until (be report Is published.; 

Yours failhndiy, 

O.L. WILLIAMS,. 

University of London institute of 

. Education. 



Edward Vlris, Churchill supported ‘the. maverick king 1 
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chy and all, __ . 
absolutely correct; thanks to (he 
persistence of so many anefans 
regimes until 4914 and the counter, 
revolutions following upon their col- 
lapse, Europe remained so politically 
backward that Britain’s elitist half- 
democracy^ seemed progressive, 
Since 1950 .(by the same comparative 
standards) this has utterly ceased to 
be (rue dnd nowadays only brave 
men like Mf BurgJn remain entr- 
anced by ;a mal/ state^ystem 
und w wjKise tutelage (to quote the 
-torrent 

‘^Veremahian Inefficient, uncom- 
petWve natioq, afraid pf new technol. 
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Early retirement 

Sir, - The report “Queen's climbdown 
on early retiremonls” (THES, January 
1 1) is incorrect in reporting a deficit fur 
this university or £500,00(1 last year. 
The uudited figure was £42,K7fi which 
is almost exactly fl.l nor cent of tntul 
income - a negligible amount. The 
"current budgeting position for this war 
• and next is as stated which, ns your 
reporter accurately writes, is a factor in 
compelling the university to amend its 
Interpretation of “managerial in- 
terest". 

The main factor, however, lx ihnf in 
consultation with the newly- cron led 
Northern Ireland working party of the 
University^ Grants Committee and 
wilhihe foundation (un October l 
1985) of the University of Ulster, a 
coherent development plan for 
s higher education in the 
,s n , ow , hB , ln « hirmulntcd 
which moans that decisions on M mun- 
ngorial interest" in prcmiituro retire- 
: ment and severance cun lie nmilo on 
■ more realistic criteria which lx why 
staff arc, ns your reporter accurately 
says, being encouraged ui imply im,,!,, 
° v ° n ,f f Prcvl«usly turned down. • 
Yours faithfully, 

PETER FROGGATT 
Vico chancellor, 

Queen’s, University of Bcjfust. 
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full ui t'\|iciiiiiciitcis who c* 
fitel Soi nc Mil the truth to tkiJ 
iv.ipk .n tin- wrung tintO-SofiKui 
oil sni\ imi wide in boats t00tnd» 
s *mu* l.itiiu lir<l themselves into^i 
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At Iv'l. the London 
•-l.iil »ff their institute 18 Mg 
bcliiiiil (he 1 hinipshirc Cocmtiat 
Ail. Pi-sign ,iml Archiiectuetta 
bi-g.in last June. Ilic consottiiaa 
sists of Won iicstcr School of Ana 
flic rclrv.im areas of forma 
I’olyicciimc. Sniiihamptoa lata 
fur I Iiglu-r luluc.iiiun and PortBu 
College of Alt. Design sod Mt 
education Not only have we liai 
pic of cveiy kind of college kaoKii 
public sector fund inripfestij b 
oimiry) man. hut we also baveaji 
sprc.nl of degrees. Busineuaodfi 
menl Edne.ition Council mnbti 
levels nnd pan-time counts. • 
The Nation, il Advisory Bodji 
funds the consortium bovdtd 
ilinn the colleges for all Iheadnm 
work; the essential symbol of «■(' 
together. Hie delicacy ncctaqi 
gain real rationalization of ai| 
courses mid jointly-develoMl t 
ones will lie appreciated rami 
proportion of nrt nnd design ill 
colleges varies between IDOperw 
the courses offered at Wincwfcta 
under 111 pci cent at forta* 
Polytechnic. Despite that iaBtf 
conundrum, staff project pop* 
working amiably tuid produrtra^t 
innp the future of each of «■ 
dhciplincs . . • • 

tin the hash of their woJ*[ 
consortium's planning gwjP 
drawn up an overall •cadwmrP' 
the end of March. The Wjj* 
tions me Hint we will ■ 

course range, gtcnior 
perhaps most complex « 

Ihm between the C.nuwlw!** 
Academic Awards and 
that wp urc looking for. , 
'llicrc really arc ndvaJilifiJJg 
to the switch from Intot-cow^ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Medical Research Council is to set 
up a voluntary licensing body to over- 
see experiments on early embryos 
stemming from test-tube baby re- 
search. 

The new group, run in cooperation 
with the Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists, will start to 
operate many of the recommendations 
of the Warnock report on test-tube 
baby work in advance of Government 
legislation. 

The group will have a lay chairman 
and minority lay membership, with 
around 10 of the 15 or so members 
drawn from the scientific and medical 
communities. Sir James Gowans, the 
MRC secretary, said this week he 
hoped it would demonstrate the vir- 
tues of self-regulation, following the 
model set by the Genetic Manipulation 
Advisory Group, which was formed to 
regulate genetic engineering research 
in the 1970s. 


The council’s formal response to 
Warnock argues the case tor more 
research on fertilized eggs, and comes 
two weeks before a Parliamentary 
debate on an as yet unpublished pri- 
vate member's Bill from Mr Enoch 
Powell MP designed to outlaw such 
experiments completely. 

The MRC also published an account 
of current work in the field, which Sir 
James said he hoped gave the facts 
about the research, as a counter to the 
prejudice and ignorance running 
through current political debate. 

The new licensing body will enforce 
the 14-day limit proposed by the 
Warnock report for work on human 
embryos. Dr Anne McLaren, a mem- 
ber of the Warnock committee and 
director of the MR.Cs Mammalian 
.Development Unit in London, said the 
limit meant ail research would have to 
be completed before true individual 
development began from the mass of 
undifferentiated cells which multiplied 
after fertilization. 


The voluntary licensing scheme 
works for the first time that the MRC 
has taken the initiative on policing an 
nrea of research. It will cover the 20 or 
so clinical units and research labor- 
atories which experiment on early 
embryos to improve infertility treat- 
ment. increase the chances of prevent- 
ing genetic disease and study new 
methods of contraception. 

MRC scientists stressed that the 
14-day limit would be absolute, 
although the council asks the Govern- 
code of 
The 

accepts the need to allay feurs 
that the limit will gradually be stretch- 
ed by over-zealous researchers and 
stresses that all current work can be 
pursued inside the limit. 

Sir James Gowans conceded howev- 
er that there could be so complete 
guarantee the rule would be observed. 
“There can be no absolute rule unless 
there is one inspector per scientist," he 
said. 


aiinougn me council bsks ine 
.men! to Bpply it through a cod 

K ractice rather than legislation. 
IRC accepts the need to allay 


? 3(illuti In mi|icrallon. 

aura faithfully, 

DAVID SJIHRI.OCK, . 
Principal, , , . . 

Winchester .Kilwul of An. 
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College hit 
by shock 
staff figures 

The principal of Jordanhill College of 
Education, Scotland’s largest educa- 
tion college, has made an urgent plea 
for voluntary redundancies following a 
shock Government recalculation of its 
staffing figures. 

Dr Tom Bone, in an internal staff 
letter, says the college’s position is 
“very serious,” and that is it likely to 
enter the new financial year with 1 1 
staff too many, despite five staff pre- 
viously opting for premature retire- 
ment. 

He explains that the college had 
assumed, its staffing entitlement would 
be calculated in tne same way it has 

■ been for a number of years, and had 
" understood It was reasonably heolthy. 

Hbwever, last month the Scottish 
Education Department, which funds 
the colleges, said it was under pressure 
from the Treasury to bring Scotland 
into line with UK staffcstudent ratios. 

The colleges would have to move 
from the present ratio of 1:8.5 to 1:10 
by 1989/90, the SED said. They hoped 
this would not mean a drastic loss of 
staff, and that student numbers could 
increase without additional staff being 
appointed. 

However, Dr Bone says that while 
this might be achieved in a college 
training only primary teachers whose 
numbers are increasing, Jordanhill is 
the largest trainer of secondary stu- 
dents and the sole trainer of further 
education students. 

“Obviously, we saw this change as 
creating difficulties for us, and could 
only feel glad that it was going to be 
. phased over four years.” 

• But detailed talks with the SED 
revealed that on further education 
student calculations, the department 
took a totally different position from 
that which had obtained for the past 12 
years or so, and this was going to have 
an extremely damaging effect on the 
college’s financial position. 

Until now. the 1 students taking a 

■ teaching qualification In furthcreduca- 
tiotyi or undergoing nursing and. mid- 

training Iteye been calculated as 
.'Being In Jordanhill 'for two years; 
although for two terms of these they 
are in their own Institutions. 

The SBD has now axed these terms 
from its calculations, and the resulting 
change in estimated student numbers, 
exacerbated by the new staff student 
ratios, gives Jordanhill a further 
: education staff figure of 32 rather than 
its bwn estimate of over .46. 

• Dr Bone has added that stall who 
had not applied for premature retire- 


ment because they thought it would be 
denied should contact nim. 

: A stormy meeting of the Scottish 


.Joint Negotiating ''Committee for 
' . Further Education is likely today when 
,,thd management side proposes com- 
- mon conditions of service throughout 
the tertiary sector. 

: The Association of Lecturers in Col- 
; leges of Education in Scotland, which 
■ A Jiag currently “withdrawn good will” in 

• • vptjptest at delays in Implementing com- 

• :, fobn conditions for the education col- 

• 'leges which it claims were agreed three 
: : years ago, has rejected a management 
.draft as “unacceptable, and unwork- 

. y able”.. The new proposals are a “sav- 
„age attack” on lecturers’, grwpt (?BP 
ditlons, (t says. 
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Celebrating with bubbly: London’s students are able to add a touch of 
luxury to their lives at bargain prices - the University of London union 
has become the first in the country to open a jacuzzi. Part of the new 
Waves complex at the Malet Street building, it also offers a sauna, 
solarium, steam cabinets, exercise bicycles and a massage and beauty 
parlour as well as a swimming pool. 

Trying the Jacuzzi are Oeft) Chas Mulholland, the union’s vice 
president (services) and David Brock vice president (finance). 


Her iot- Watt defeated 
in pharmacy battle 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Heriot-Watt University’s pharmacy 
department, the oldest school of 
pharmacy in the country, has lost its 
bnttle to retain undergraduate 
leaching. 

And the University Grants Commit- 
tee has underlined that its decision to 
axe the department springs from a 
policy of concentrating subjects in 
'large, strong departments". 

The UGC has repeated that next 
session’s intake at Heriot-Watt must 
be the last, despite support for the 
department's retention from the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain. 
However, UGC chairman Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer, has added that the 
committee is to consider “future provi- 
sion of postgraduate and continuing 
education or pharmacists in Edin- 
burgh". 

Sir Peter's letter to the university, 
which misspells principal Tom John- 
ston’s nnme nnd omits the hyphen in 
Heriot-Watt throughout, stresses 
financial reasons for the decision. 

When the UGC first mooted closure 
over a year ago, it said the depart- 
ment’s intake had fallen below the 
minimum vinble figure of 60. Heriot- 
Watt argued it had limited its Intake 
voluntarily following notional advice 
from the Pharmaceutical Society. It 
continues to have record numbers of 
applications: so far, there have been 
665 applications for next session’s 
intake of 30. 


A confidential UGC document was 
later revealed to earmark Heriot-Watt 
for closure for its allegedly poor 
academic attainment. 

Sir Peter says in his letter that he has 
already set out the academic and 
manpower reasons for closure, but the 
committee “is anxious that all con- 
cerned should understand all the con- 
siderations which it had in mind”. 

The Government attaches the high- 
est priority to the reduction of public 
expenditure, he says, and its policy, 
although the UGC argued against this, 
is that the universities? recurrent grant 
should not keep pace with inflation 
Despite a steady attrition of re- 
sources, the Government is constantly 
increasing what it expects from the 
universities. Most subjects are becom- 
ing more complex, and require more 
staff to cover particular specialisms. 
“The only way to achieve this is for 
provision in each subject to be concen- 
trated in large, strong departments, 
with each university concentrating 
upon what it does best.” 

The UGC’s decision has been con- 
demned by the university, the Phar- 
maceutical Society, and (he Associa- 
tion of University Teachers. 

Dr Johnston said he was dismayed 
by the decision, where a rigid policy to 
cut public expenditure had been im- 
plemented regardless of well-founded 
arguments that the department's re- 
tention was crucial to hcnlth care and 
the pharmaceutical industry in the 
south-east of Scotland. 


AUT plans opposition to 
use of temporary contracts 


by David Jobbins 
The Association of University 
Teachers is to draw up plans to tackle a 
handful of universities which are using 
temporary contracts for academic 

A summit meeting is being called 
between the AUTs national leaders 
nnd representatives from the local 
associations at Aston. East Anglia. 
Kent, and Univeraity College, Swan-, 
sea, to decide on the union’s response. 

It will determine whether there are 
similarities between the' four anrf what 
action would be regarded as appropri- 
ate to try lo bring them back Into line. 

There is some belief -among AUT 
officials that the use of temporary 
contracts in mainstream academic 
areas has proved to be relatively 
restricted. Ms Diana Warwick the 
AUTs general secretary said: “We 
have been concerned about a possible 
dramatic increase in the number of 
temporary appointments. This in- 


crease was not, we were pleased to 
discover, as widespread in terms of 
institutions, but at these four it is very 
bad.” 

The AUT already told the Commit- 
te of Vice Chancellors and Principals 
of its apposition to the generalized use 
of temporary contracts. 

Among sonclions which may be 
considered ore blacking of universities 
operating teniporary contracts and the 
AUT wapts to discover what action 
local associations regard a$ appropri- 
ate before drawing up its plans.. 

The union also believes that there is 
widespread infringement ;,of the 1974 
agreement on salary structure particu- 
lariy in academic-related areas fn 
administrations, libraries and else- 
where. A survey of libraries carried 
out by the union s library staff commit- 
tee snowed that 1 1 out of 14 universi- 
ties using the IB SBlary scale were 
abusing it by appointing professionally 
qualified library staff with first degrees 
to that level. 


NELP pleads 
for cash aid 

North East London Polytechnic will 
appeal to local authority members 
tonight to help bridge £2m gap in its 
■ 1985/86 draft-. budget. 

Members of • the Joint education 
committee from Newham, Barking 
and. Waithaitf.FdrtSt ;lociiI education 
authorities told the polytechnic last 
year that they did not want to “top up" 
its budget any more, after providing 
£lm to help meet the shortfall last 
year. 

But in the budget to be presented 
tonight the polytechnic is expected to 
ask ■ the committee for £900,000 for 
1985/86. Accordlngto NELP deputy 
director Mr Peter Toyne the budget 
has been drawn up on the basis that tne 
money will be forthcoming. 

The £2m shortfall has been calcu- 
lated after NELP was told its advanced 
further education pool allocation for 
1985/86 would.be 3.9 per cent down on 
, the current year before taking inflation 
into account. . 

■ Mr Toyne said that if the local 
authorities provided the extra money, 
the budget provided for savings within 
thepolytecnnic of pround £I.Tm with- 
out any need: for compulsory redun- 
dancies. But there would have to be 
sofoe voluntary redundancies among 
academics and slightly more from 
non-academic staff. .' 

The committee meeting toriis 
the IWlorfMd* rite* rffJlyf 
budget. 


Book import ban hits finals 


Students of Latin American studies at 
King’s College, London were “critical- 
ly disadvantaged" when they sat their 
final exams last year because Of the 
Governments continuing ban . on 
Argentine imports, according to the 
college's head of Spanish. 

Although the ban has been relaxed : 
6n,books,, newspapers arjd periodicals 


ordered djrectly frofli Atamtine imp- 1 ; when they sot ihefr ekBfflinaHpns, at 
pliers, the Government still does not the problerri wfil contfouey albeit m 
allow books for resale to enter the * * r ' ' 


country. 

That meant many students were 
unBble to get hold of vital texts from 
British booksellers at the right time to 
prepare for exams, claims Professor 
jock Sage, head of Spanish at King's. 

The texts, include many works by 
eminent authors such as Pablo Neru- 
da, Jorge Luis Borges and Gapriel 
Garcia Marquez, which are only 
obtainable in Argentine editions, as ft 
is the centre of Latin American pub- 
fishing. ■ . 1 


“It is easy for the Government to say 
that students are theoretically allowed 
to order books directly from Argenti- 
na, but that doesn't take Into account 
the delay, the expense and the waste of 
time that involves,” said Professor 
Sage. • . • 

.There is no dpubt;thnt .many of 
.them .Were, cxiticajiy idjsadimritaged- 
When they sot'tltefr ekaminatiphs, atid 
the problem; will continue;' albeit in a 
less acute form because we now know 
the position". 

Mr R. F. Cutler of Grant and Cutler, 
the specialist academic bookshop, said 
(he continuing Government bnn had 
had the effect of benefitting Argentine 
traders pt the expense of their British 
counterparts. 

Last July, Mr Peter Brooke, under- 
secretary for higher education, in 
answer to a Parliamentary question; 
gave; an assurance that tpe Govern- 
ment. import ban was having ‘no 
adverse effect 


White Paper 
efficiency 

continued from front page 
own £130m a year research and de- 
velopment bddget is now set to fell by 
£l0m id 1986/87 and again in. 1 987/88. 
Earlier plans assumed a rise in. line’ 
with Inflation. So the trqe. jtwo year 
shortfall wilf be^dvr £35m. 

If all sections of. the MAFF research' 
budget suffer equally the AFRC will 
lose a sum equal to tne budget of two 
or three research institutes. If the cuts 
go through starting in April 1986 the 
council would have to lose staff before 
then to keep within its budget, 
although it has no idea how it could pay 
for the extra redundancies. Several 
AFRC institutes, Including the 
National Vegetable Research Station, 
the Nationailnsiitute for Agricultural 
Engineering and the Glasshouse Crops 
Research Institute ' rely on outside 
commissions fpr SO per cent or more pf. 
their inepme. . ; . 
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BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 

6.45am. 1 am outside an "INEM” 
one of 20 govern mem supported 

were set up 'some 15 years ago to 
teach not only the traditional bachil- 
ierato but also vocational courses. 
The secondary school for II to 
18-y car-o Ids Is situated in one of the 
poorer areas of the city on a large 
purpose-built enmpus. There are two 
‘'shifts", morning und afternoon with 
n total of 6,30(1 pupils on roll. 

The caretaker daesifi want to let 
me enter tile school as none of the 
teachers have nrrived yet, but even- 
tually, after some persuasion, I am 
allowed in. The school has two-story 
blocks, pleasantly arranged around 
areas where there are shrubs, nnd 
concrete benches where the children 
can congregate. I make my way to 
the mathematics block where there 
arc about 16 classrooms, the 
mathematics secretary and tile 
mathematics department staffroom. 
6.55am. Two massive double doors 
at the hack of the school are opened 
and the pupils come pouring in. A 
few mathematics teachers arnve but 
none of them has a key Tor the 
departmental staffroom. 

7.0 Onm. The hell rings for the start of 
the first lesson, yet there seem to be 
hundreds of pupils ambling around. 
The maths staff have now obtained a 
key for the staffroom, are collecting 
their hooks and most of them are 
nutting on their white lab coats. 
Jaime hus been teaching mathema- 
tics in t he school for 12 years and so [ 
am assigned to tag along with him. i 
7,10am. I accompany Jaime upstnirs I 
to observe his class. The internal ' 
classroom, walls are unfinished, red r 
breeze blocks abour eight test WfebiTr i 
The flat roof is supported at the : 1 
edges of -the building and there is a ! 
three feci gap between the roof and 
where the ceiling should be. Some of 
the classrooms have a partial ceiling 
.of corrugated sheeting which does 
nothing to dampen the! noise level. 
Open plan classrooms take on A - 
different meaning. . 

The doss, tea fourth year, industr 
ml section,' of 30 pupils of whom five • 
are girls; Algebn* Ihe theme for 
this term. The school charges' a verv . 

liHAll mnnfhlir fu lu.i U_ ^ i. ! ' 


the pupils give their attempts on the 
board the arithmetic gets in the way. 
For example they have to work out 
159.1 + 3.14 and also the V50.6 
longhand to which the resultof 7.4 is 
accepted. There is no discussion of 
approximation or estimation, but 
then again is this so different from 

i practice elsewhere? 

8.30am. Another third year class. 
Although it is a mathematics lesson 
and they are following the same 
mathematics syllabus as other third 
ear classes, this group of pupils has 
ecu brought together because they 
have decided to have a vocational 
taster of promotion social, social 
studies. Of the 37 pupils nine are 
boys! Jaime comments that this class 
is not as good as the previous one and 
so 

They are finding the surface area and 
volume of spheres. 

9.06um. The lesson ends and, much 
to my relief, Jaime is “free" the last 
lesson before brenk. Bogota is over 
8.000 feet up in the mountains and 
two hours of sitting in a cold class- 
room have frozen various bits of me. 

The school started some 15 years 
ago as an experimental school heavi- 
ly funded by the government. The 
school has continued to have an 
excellent reputation and the govern- 
ment is still highly influential in its 
running. Ail staff appointments are 
made by the Ministry of Education, 
the school having very little say in the 
matter. Most of the staff arc experi- 
enced and committed, promotion up 
Ihe pay scale having been achieved 
through being well qualified, experi- 
enced and attending courses each 
summer. There are 14 rungs on the 
pay ladder and. on average, the 36 
mathematics teachers are on the 
tenth or eleventh rung. This entitles 
them in a monthly salary of about 
£400, which is not too large an 
amount when one considers that the 
cost of living is similar to London, 
and that this is a salary for the 
“cream" of the profession. 

Jaime has six children so he works 
at the school from 7 until 12.30, goes 
home to look after things while his 
wife works nnd then teaches at night 
school from 6 to 10pm. This lifestyle 
is not uncommon os many of the 
teachers have two jobs - teaching, 
working in a shop, running a busi- 
ness ; driving a taxi etc. This is the 
wfijor wh9Tbtrr6’bsffB«OTW[8-- ** 
head of the mathematics department 
for the last three yean, 

® ,ca k-> -3(J minutes long and 
the only one in the morning session 
Stirring bullfighting music floats out 
from the. main quadrangle,, but there 
oren t arty bifils, just firry : ■ 

girts practising for some future public 
performance. They are dressed in ■ 
pink boots nnd waves pink and white: 
wwnir in time to the music as: . 
they march up- and ddwn,i I 
10.20am. Just enough time.; for a I ' 


Training climate ‘is wrong 5 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Youth Training Scheme in Scot- 
land has been relatively successful in 
its first year, but the Government is 
guilty of negligence in its approach to 
training. 

This is the view of the Scottish 
Council, Development and Industry, 
an independent body representing 
both sides of industry. 

The council, following a study on 
YTS in Scotland which it commis- 
sioned from Dundee University eco- 
nomics lecturers Mr Michael Tonze 
and Dr Paul Chapman, has said sus- 
tai ned support is vital if the potential of 
the YTS is to be realized. 

There is disturbing evidence of a 
long-term decline in the provision of 
training opportunities for young peo- 
ple in all sectors of the Scottish eco- 
nomy and without a more supportive 
economic policy, the YTS is ofliniitcd 


value, it says. 

llie council stiwc* ih.it eiuplowis 
and trade unions Imve .i email! role in 
play in truining. nnd that it does not 
pretend the Government s role rii*ni|«l 
be to “throw money ;it the problem" 

But it dnims the diin.iie for tumioe 
in the United Kingdom is wioiii! 
There is a consensus lh.it ,i much 
enhanced effort in education ami nam- 
ing is needed to strengthen the eco- 
nomy and improve jobs prospeels, but 
the political will to translate this iub> 
action is missing. 

There should he legislation or lui.ni 
ciul incentives for employers to pro 
vide training opportunities, ami them 
is a desperate need for detailed in- 
formation on the labour market, 
enabling both employers mnl young 
people to mukc '‘rational decisions" 
about training. 

"The Government's lion -interval 
lionist stance, while it may be justifi- 
able nt some point in the future, is 
inappropriate in current virLiiiiist- 


.uh\s. s.i%\ the report 

li ueoininiiuls UiotYR,^ 

should be lied m nil)rc 

ionises which lead widely r»w! 

i|. ul"u. .nous, mnl , ha , f, 

extended to give young 
second ve. i r ..I more spcciffc^gL 
It .list i sugars that paS 

iu\ incuts to iIihic lakittt <&* 

Unis o, training shuuld 6c sK 
dired. and that trainees shaSu 
iighis to the same socid *■! 
bi nd IK as oilier employed ™ 
It adds that us soon as ouA, 
spcu.il mini should be set wwj, 
training ami i cl t. lining of unuffaj 

l-mnloseis imolvcd in the YlSb 

been largely motivated by 


n- . "- IMUIXU Ilf HQW 

ami young people prcsvmi&b 
the scheme will enable theta tote 
employment, it stiys. If either n* 
■‘behoved" by the failure to fi*. 
the scheme's relative success, hV 
fall into the same disrepute eb 
the vouch oppiiituiiilicsprogns* 
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Butcher urges increase 
in trained IT staff 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondenl 

Mr John Butcher's second report on 
skills shortages in information technol- 
ogy, published today, says everyone 
should try harder to increase the 


supply of trained technicians and sup- 
port staff. 

The report, from a committee set up 
by the Department of Trade and 



r Tto/sjf r m um 

NELP’s Korean 
connexion 

sors in uslngs^^lfic^^^^^fe 
equipment, in the first such short 
course run by the polytechnic. 

.The course was sponsored by a firm 
of topi manufacturers which has a 
Contract, to supply equipment to Ko- 
rean universities, so thatthe professors 
learat to use equipment they will be 
reedying, taught by NELP staff from 


Industry, is a follow up (o u set of 
recommendations last year on gradu- 
ate supply. That report culled for n 
“new partnership" between industry 


and education, and led to the idea for ii 
skills agency run by the Confederation 
of British Industry, due to he launched 
in the next two weeks. 

The committee choired hy Mr 
Butcher, and undersecretary of slate ut 
the DTI, hus now looked at supply of 
technicians, and finds industry prob- 
-4! K e iL 8 ^ccruitand train twice us 
*7% t^niHafTir aSffte current Intake 
or 3 4 000 a year. The report also 
suggests companies often rail to con- 
sider the needs or employees when 
in ey change to new technology. 

The second Butcher report mnkes n 

, l t c ?? inicndl,fions tn "y 


rean universities, so thatthe professors ■ match tcchnicn^ m uuix u iinro rcp« 

learnt to use equipment thev will be itairtl y u ntl “ en,nnd * tevlcwlng progress since ll 

• " V 8 1 f 1 r training ; prwUI- In Si. f.omluu SWI. ^ 

Birmingham to do local government review 


ers of training should make hr fe 
courses fit employers needs ndlq 
employers should consider (ia 
their own courses; and euta 
organizations should encourage k 
members to give training 
priority. 

The repoit also recommends « 
panics should offer cash indwa# 
to employees Tor updating aadrcri 
iug. although the committee NsAf 
pud the idea of a “ transfer fee" xki 
to discourage compute hi 
pouching one unothen' Offij * 
iianced employees. 

The group found the study oftok 
cimis ltifficult as information win 
gy is transforming many job toll 
elans do und creating newocHfara 
categories. But they conclude ita a 
skill levels needed arc geornllyot - 

Overall, the unmnillde foutdta 
was a high volume of training* 
but "the soile of dcvefopN Mljjj* 
keeping pace with new den**' - v 
alone bringing alniut tbe ffllj#* 
huticenieii! of the workfow BF 
for economic success.” ' ■; ■ 

Mr Huiclier's committee 
produce u third report lateW“P 
reviewing progress since it 
aniining the problem. ' ^ 
Second Report of the ITS t®»5; 
taxes ( omnUttve, uvuilnble 
Library, Ashdown House. IS'*®. - 
in Hi. f.on«hm SWI. •' ■■ ' 


Birmingham University has been com- . throe hssociotii 
Sft e tO Cany ou . t « major review bnie oS ls 
Of local government in Britain by the 'Uiq ornh-S 

university's Institute of Local wm to^dnrira 11 
.Government will look at the 1 future W *“ ■ 


bnre C o'S a t«uI? In 1,10 ni,tU ’ nni Ju- wric» <>f different criiorlfl^^!; 

S r In fejonl lent Willi grcnlcr .IcimwKyJ^S. 

' Sterii^SKiS f™;.*? different autonomy lii aulluiritle*,. 

. “THr»v« CQsll y c y fl luuted. tvnu of iirrnnaunicilt is mort 


Htsfyuvc ,n senes or discussion • T' , _ il k,l,au J r «yHmuieu. 

■ppers for the Association of Coiirtty ■ thedK,!, ™« beei i m ? ny cll ? n 8 cs »n 
' .^“"^^^ationofMe-troS' -i- ^Wchllmo 

v th ‘ « 

■ 'll * 811 Dy W^ /vP^igreonwood laid mere wire a 


autonomy In iiulluiritles.jofly 
typu of nrrnngonient is more 
lor the ollectlve matingcmcnv-, 
economy. Obviously. 
choices ate nol our response* 1 ' 
wo can clarify the issue*. 

Tlte first phase of ‘K 6 | P® 
expeetud to be completed 
her. arid will look at a cWjj 
study of western systems ^ 
government. 
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Astqn University has 
jpenpaqent qualified c 
SOI months qnd ifseei 
appointment willb&i 
summer .;/ -, : Z 
' The issiii'wteraisi 
annual meetina of At 


oist worries Aston union 
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Despite the outbreak of ( J^Sllil 



iiioMKiiuinc reiici ibi* 

Mr Foskett’s arrival, theffbj^, ^ 
that a permanent 
not necessarily be of a qw [Liil 
rian. One member of tht ® ^ 

commented: "Tlie situation ^ 
snl(sfnctory than It was ^ .[oc 


e!0 ha-lot 

mas but unsatiiifactbry . : 

• The AllTvlews the 
library as iin ojtampte t °‘ . JLg l 

Style of management. 

library was « Itic, ^ d 

P en 're, fot . 
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Academic freedom ‘must be protected’ 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The University Grants Committee 
says in its advice to the government on 


tenure that special protection for con- 
troversial and unpopular opinions is as 
necessary now as it was in the past. But 


this does not justify absolute protec- 
tion of all posts in all circumstances. 

Academics must be free to select 
what they teach, with the constraints 
of the syllabus. But academic freedom 


must never be used to justify misrepre- 
sentation of other scholars’ views or to 
excuse out-of-date material, according 
to the UGC. 

As for research, academics some- 
times run out of steam, but they should 
not be able to be dismissed simply 
because they have lost the capacity to 


because they have lost the capacity to 
do original work, providing their 
teaching and scholarship is still of an 
acceptable standard. 

The UGC says Ihe legal position in 
universities for removal of staff For 


“good cause" (moral misbehaviour or 
bringing the university into disrepute) 
is often unclear. If academic freedom 
is to be protected, statutes must ex- 
pressly say staff can only be dismissed 
for good cause or redundancy. 

It would not be acceptable to replace 
tenure with rolling or renewable fixed 
term contracts, as this could be used to 
get rid of unpopular lecturers. 

The only way to limit tenure and 
safeguard academic freedom is to 
follow ihe American practice, where 


One of the 
boys in 
the backroom 

by Karen Gold 

When the Inner London Education 
Authority included two such 
(academic) household names as Clive 
Jenkins and Professor Half Dahren- 
dorf in the inouiry into the Polytechnic 
of North London, it was hardly surpris- 
ing that as people reached the end of 
the fist to find the name Lincoln 
Crawford, barrister, they should ask 
"Who?" 

But Mr Crawford (above), who is 
appointed adviser ana counsel to the 
inquiry headed by Newnham College 
Cambridge principal Miss Sheua 
Browne, nas done the backroom job 
before. 


Americans tolerate limited loss of tenure 




In 1981 he was appointed counsel to 
the Scarpian inquiry into the Brixton 
riots. The job as he outlines it was an 
influential one: “You worked through . 

• the evidence, you looked at it with 
Lord Scarman, you decide what mat- 
ters perhaps should be excluded, who 
should be circulated, the order in 
which witnesses should be called. 
What matters perhaps should be held 
In camera and what publicly," be. 
recalls. 

It was also a courtroom job, repre- 
senting Lord Scarman in cross- 
examining witnesses. That, and the 
. decisions whether to have public or in 
camera hearings are unlikely to arise 
this time: Miss B rowne does not expect 
to hold public hearings although she 
does .hope most evidence submitted to 
her will be published, at least in part. 

But otherwise Mr Crawford expects 
" Id play a similar part: he will influence 
the timescale, he will also advise on" 
legal matters, which will be crucial 
given the frequency of High Court 
hearings that the polytechnic and its 
Notional Front philosophy student Mr 


From William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Under the American system, uni- 
versity academics who have been, 
granted tenure can lose their prats 
for two reasons: financial exigency, 
or formal termination of a program- 
me of Instruction. Both are subject to 
"reasonable procedural safeguards". 

This ts the historical position and 
has wide If not universal acceptance 
among Ihe academic community. It 
may be that the absence of universal 
government binding enforces a sense 
of realism. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, which represents 
some 16 per cent of academics in the 
United States, tolerates this situation 
but keeps a close watch on abuses 
which could lead to loss of academic 
freedom. 

Mr Jordan Kurland, associate 
secretary of the AAUP, said this 
week: "Our main issue Is not whether 
It is possible for professorships to be 
terminated - the argument is how 
broke you have to ne before you 
terminate tenure. Is it really the last 
resort? If the institution is still grow- 
ing In certain areas, but is hard 
pressed In others, or if it is terminat- 


ing tenure because the course is 
deemed not to be cost-effective, or if It 
refuses to touch Its endowments, or if 
it just reftiscs to run a deficit budget, 
then we have very, serious argu- 
ments.* 1 

Over the past decade the associa- 
tion has conducted a dozen formal 
Investigations where tenures have 
been terminated, and has published 
reports censuring Institutions seen to 
be jeopardizing academic freedom. 
In a Tew cases this has led to the 
reinstatement of the academic con- 
cerned. 

But the number of challenges is 
small in relation to the number of 
dismissals. Terminations have been 
increasing over the last 10 years and 
now seem to have levelled off at 
around 200 a year. 

There is a greater reluctance 
among some academics to accept an 
end to tenure for educational 
reasons. If a course is abandoned, 
possibly because there are no stu- 
dents to teach, they argue that the 
tenured professor . should continue 
with research or lie allowed to get 
Involved In other fields. 

A few of the major universities go 
along with fids attitude. At Pittsburgh 


and at the University of California 
academics can regard themselves as 
safe unless an entire college Is closed 
down. But few universities have the 
financial resources to permit such a 
policy and the AAUP Itself regards It 
as unrealistic for general application. 

The projected education cuts In the 
next Reagan administration budget 
arc not expected to make the situa- 
tion any worse. The feeling in 
academic circles is that the number 
of lost tenures will probably continue 
nt Its present level for the next few 
years and will then start to Improve 
as the number of students increases. 
Ultimately it is expected that the total 
number of academics will climb back 
to the levels of 15 or 20 years ago, 
with largely secure tenures. 

In the meantime, the levels of 
compensation for those who lose their 
tenure are not ungenerous by British 
standards. Academics can expect to 
receive a minimum of one year's 
salary where the reason for termina- 
tion 19 financial, and rather more If 
they have lost their job through the 
discontinuance of a programme of 
instruction. Some universities are 
more lavish than oLhers and pay 
three years' salary. 


dismissal is only possible if there is a 
change in financial circumstances re- 
quiring the shedding of staff, or if a 
university wants to drop out of a 
particular subject area. The UGC 
urges the Government's proposed 
statutory commission to investigate 
American practice. 

Who should determine that redun- 
dancy is necessary, asks the UGC. 
There should be an independent finan- 
cial inquiry, the prima facie case 
having been made by the university 
council. A proposal to drop a subject 
area should be decided by both the 
council and the senate. 

What should be the machinery for 
determining who should go? “Last in, 
first out" would be a nonsense , says the 
UGC. The criteria should be agreed by 
unions and management, embodied in 
statutes and settled well in advance of 
actual redundancies. There should 
. also be nationally agreed compensa- 
tion. 

Dismissal for good cause might 
include misconduct such as gross pla- 
giarism, deliberate faking of research 
results, leaking of exam papers, 
assault, reckless disregard oi safety 
practices and some criminal offences. 

But the machinery is difficult to use. 
The UGC accepts "KalP’ the argument 
that this is a good thing, because 
otherwise the threat of dismissal would 
inhibit academic freedom. But it says 
careful drafting of statutes would be 
sufficient protection. 

It says the definition of good cause 
should be the same in all universities 
and staff should be able to be fairly 


dismissed as defined by modern em- 
ployment Icgislntion. The machinery 
tor dismissal, or lesser penalties (such 
as attendance on a training course), 
should be simplified. 

The UGC also warns of the effects 
on academic mobility of promotion 
within a university (so existing staff 
would keep tenure) and to a different 
university (risking the loss of tenure). 


. Patrick Harrington have attended in 
1 the last year. 

Mr Crawford also brings education- 
al expertise: a commissioner of the 
.. Commission for Racial Equality, he 
belongs to the CRE education commit- 
, tee. He also chairs a Department of 
v Education and Science working party 
' .looking at the acceptability among the 
/ ethnic minority communities of ethnic 
. " monitoring In Schools. • 

T A Born In Trinidad and now38j he was 
educated mfriqW’’ In Britain; .he read 
law at Brunei University before be- 
1 coming what he describes as a “general 
practitioner" barrister. 



"Learn from 
Comrade Lei Feng* 
reads the writing 
on this Chinese 
poster, part of the. 

exhibilionof 

contemporary " 
Chinese art which 
opened last week 
at the University of 
Leeds gallery. 

Lei Feng, now a 
political folk hero, 
wasa Chinese 
peasant who . 
joined theajrmy 
and Communist 


diary shq wing how 
he had served the 
Chinese people. 


Ministers may consider introducing 
legislation to make membership or 
university and college unions vohin- 
taiy. 

Sir Keith Joesph, Secretary of State 
for education, and other ministers 
have so far conspicuously .resisted 
demands from withm the Conservative 
’ Party for a move towards voluntary . 
, membership and have drawn distinc- 
tions between industrial trade unions 
. and student unionism. 

But . there are signs that , the con- 
: timing pressure from some sections of 
the party arising from outrage at the 
tendency of some student unions to 
‘ support left-wing causes - sometimes 
in breach of the Attorney General s 
guidelines on ultra vires - may be, 
forcing a change of mind.. * 

• • In- the Commons this week, Mr 

• Peter BWokb/ tinker' ftefetart for 
... higher': education,, took a distinctly 

more positive line jn response to a 


demand for voluntary membership 
than had previously been shown in 
public. < ■■■ 

.He told Mr. Piers Merchant, Con- 
servative MP for Newcastle upon Tyne 
Central, that the rules governing union 
membership could only be amended at 
the initiative of individual governing 
bbdles rr or- through legislation. “Th 6 
Secretary of State does not at present 
intend to iittrodure Such legislation, 
but the matter is under active review," 
he said. ’ , • , 

A further hearing. in the action 
brought by Sir Michael Havers, the 
Attorney General,, to stop the 
Polytechnic of North London Student 
Union from making £5,000 payments 
to the National Union of Mmeworkers 
and the Ethiopian famirte appeal is 
likely to be heardron February 4. > 
Mr CliW Shearling; Ihe' receiver 
' appointed by the high court to monitor 
the union's financial affairs, is eje- 


pecied to report to the Treasury Solici- 
tor in the next few days, but student 
leaders at the polytechnic hope that 
undertakings they are prepared to give 
in court will bo sufficient to lift the 
order.. • ; 

The order, was . made when cash 
withdrawals amounting to £2, 150 were 

made from the union's account after an 
injunction was granted- against pay- 
ment of .the two ^,000 cheques.- 

Mr Petfc Ross, the union’s, president, 
and one of three :executlvc members 
who may be held personally responsi- 
ble for the payments' and - the costs 


incurred by the receiver - reportedly 
£250 a day -said the cash withdrawals 
were made “to cany out our intention 
of ignoring what we consider 10 be 
undue interference in ciur affaits". ' 

. Manchester University student: un- 
iriitmo Vdte SHoftl? o'rt apian to offer a 
£10,000 loan to Striking; miners at 
Lancashire's largest pir. 
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Astronomers to Asbestos discovery hits polytechni 

A k-r •'Vf me nltfs were unsafe Mi Inn Bill 

_ 9 by Karen Gold Arrangements ate Ivin# m-ule lyi IVtiMonswi whether aorknrt 

MAI71 AVI7 Environmental health officers this the 4511 students who use (Ik- hnili Ini j: »!e r» nil n mi n.in-il would antoS. 

lil Oil ULC review week completely sealed off Wol- to work ehwlwre ami it ni.ule allot the next thi^S 

Jr ^ ^ T f verhampton Polytechnic’s art and dc- remain dosed for several ilionlliv I ho It work Iwmo bedS 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The astronomy community is getting 
together to produce a new review ol 
(he priorities for British astronomy in 
the 1990s. The review, backed by the 
Royal Astronomical Society ana the 
Royal Society, will be the first of its 
kind in Britain, and is intended to help 
plan expenditure beyond die normal 
five-year planning period of the re- 
search councils. 

The astronomers also want to make 
sure their .subject comes out well in the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council's long-term strategy review, 
which gets under way this year. They 
fear the council's astronomy, space 
and radio board will mu put up a strong 
enough cuse to protect the area in the 
face of the pressures on SERC from 
the foiling pound and the decline in the 
science budget. . 

The form of the review has been 
following discussions between the 
British National Committee for Astro- 
nomy - a committee of the Royal 
Society - nnd the RAS. The Royal 
Society's council will ask the Royal 
Astronomical Society to produce the 
review, nnd then look nt the result in n 
wider context. 

The RAS has not yet agreed mem- 
bership nr terms of reference for the 
review, which will lake around a year. 
But the main issues are already clear. 
The review will take in all extra- 

Student ‘was 
victimized’ 

Sussex University students arc to 
discuss next week how to help a second 
year student they believe has been 
victimized after taking part in a dem- 
onstration. 

The student was expefred after being 

fAHMrl n.iill., -.f I ° 
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allocation of union accommodation 
end "materially assisting" fit the dis- 
niptton of a subsequent disciplinary 
nearing. 

Up to 100 students picketed both the 
meeting and the disciplinary phnel, ■ 
and the Union's officers support the 
student's view; that she was unfairly 
singled: out. .. • . 

Vice president education Mr Martin. 

• Hu$seym$ald: "We recognize that, the 
events concerted involve a large num- 
ber of students and fcol that one to be 
.. picked out is victimization." ' 

The union is opposed' id .the urii-! 
versity's decision to impost apadfemic 
penalties for non 'Academic matters. 
The appeal from a Student suspended 
for two terms was due to be heard 
yesterday. ' 
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terrestrial science, including satellite 
and ground-based astronomy, solo r 
system studies and pin notary science. 
5 It is likely to include discussion of the 
f balance between ground and space- 
1 based observation, and the potential 
‘ rote of collaborations with Europe, 
■ Japan and the US. 

> A further major concern will be 
1 development of remote observation, 

1 where techniques developed for con- 
trolling satellites from the ground are 
adapted for control of overseas tele- 
scopes from the UK. For example, the 
British Infrared Telescope on Hawaii 
can be controlled from the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh, saving the 
cost of flying astronomers to the site. 
As many astronomical images are now 
displayed electronically rather than 
photographically, the scope for remote 
links is increasing. 

A key issue in development of 
remote observation will be the future 
of the SERCs two British observator- 
ies. at Greenwich and Edinburgh. A 
recent council review decided to main- 
tain both establishments for the time 
being, and current work on remote 
control is split between them. But if 
distance observation becomes the 
norm, the argument for losing one or 
both sites will be reopened. Tnc coun- 
cil could even dcciac to focus all its 
remote astronomical work on (he 
Rutherford laboraforyin Oxfordshire, 
if it has to shed other work as a result of 
the strategy review. 

Putting the 
miners’ case 

A group of academics at Dundee and 
St Andrews Universities Is hoping to 
hold a conference next month on the 
miners* strike. 

The main aim of the conference, 
according to n document sent to 
academics throughout Scotland by 

ctae to be made for the miners' cause 
which does not depend upon emo- 
tional attachment or loyalty, but 
upon scholarly and academic 
criteria”. 

Thtt case h'a? been largdy. Ignored 
by the media, jays the paper,, and 
^Iteriipta lo pqt It JTiave met with 
; pressure, medla m^lpulatlon. and 
...downright attempts at .discrediting' 
and censorship”.- . 

Three • academics have ' already 
aigreed to speak at the conference:' . 
.Professor John Eldrldge of Glasgow 
>Unlverel^ , a sociology department, 
Mr Richard Kinsey of Edlqburh 
University's taVr faculty, and Mr 
Richard’ Savllle of St Andrawa uni. 


by Karen Gold 

Environmental health officers this 
week completely sealed off Wol- 
verhampton Polytechnic’s art and de- 
sign building and all its contents, 
following the discovery of brown 
asbestos on every floor. 

No one is being allowed to enter the 
seven-floor building, and everything in 
1 it may have to be decontaminated 
before it can be removed. Decon- 
tamination may not be possible for 
porous materials such as canvas, fab- 
ric, paper and soft clay, meaning that 
some students work may be per- 
manently lost. 

The asbestos was discovered after 
part of a studio ceiling in the 1970 
Building collapsed. Local authority 
health and safety officers found 
brown asbestos in (he ceiling (iles. and 
further tests found that 90 per cent of 


i lie tiles were unsafe. 

Arrangements ate Iviiif. in.ule tyi 
the 4511 students who use the ImiiMiuj’. 
to work elsewhere and it is expected I to 
remain closed for several ilinnlhs. I lie 
asbestos will be re moved hv special 
ist firms: removal, decontamination 
and rebuilding mav cost a i omul 
£2tHJ.(lUfl. " 

Readings of fibre levels in the build- 
ing had been liiken and were low. 
according to polytechnic director Nit 
George Scahrooke who *»nul medical 
advice was being sought to tind out rt 
staff und students who had used the 
building might be affected. 

Wolverhampton students union are 
to issue a questionnaire to students 
asking if they feel they need screening 
The students' union would wail lot 
medical reports before deciding 
whether to ask for succinite of all past 
and present students, said president 
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Aid agency 

promised 

£72,000 

l.oug-term < iovernment ftmdogbt 
independent overseas stodc* i 
agency was announced hy the Dtp 
meat nf Education and Sciencel 
week. The l.omlnn-bosedUKtia 
for ( Iverscas Student Alfalntala 
promised tip to £72.000 for MSI 
almost half its predicted incotaels 
other sources. 

If UKCUSA draws on ihtk 
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professor Crown or court to hear claim? 


calls for 
BBC inquiry 

Professor Alan Thompson, professor 
of the economics of government at 
Heriot-Watl University, and a former 
governor of the BBC, has called for an 
independent inquiry into BBC adver- 
tising. 

Professor Thompson, speaking to 
Press Papers Ltd of Scandinavia in 


Edinburgh, said advertising should not 
be introduced into the BBC without 
fuii consideration of the economic 
effects of such an innovation on inde- 
pendent television and on the national 
and provincial press. 

He forecast that major decisions 
would be taken during the comingyear 
on the BBC's future which could nave 
fundamental effects on the economic 
basis of the media industry. 

“Any inquiry should go beyond the 
immediate financial needs of the BBC 


and examine the tong term implica- 
tions of subjecting the BBC to market 
forces" he sold. 

Professor Thompson added that an 
independent committee of inquiry 
could consider alternative forms of 
funding for the BBC such as the 
introduction of licences for car 
radios.” 


More Scots 
staying on 

The number of Scottish school leavers 
increased again in 1982/83, by 2,400 to 
91,000 and, for the second year run- 
ning, more than half had stayed on 


beyond their statutory leaving date. 

These figores appear in the latest 
Scottish Education Department statis- 
tical bulletin on school leavers, it 
shows that over the past decade, the 
proportion of leavers over school leav- 
ing age at first fell to 38 per cent and 
then rose to 52 per cent. 

Over the snme period, the propor- 
tion of leavers obtaining highers or the 
top three bands in O grade has risen 
from 57 per cent to 65 per cent, while 
the proportion of those gaining no 
school certificate fell from 44 per cent 
to 35 per cent. 

In 1982/83, three quarters of the 
29,600 who gained highers held a pass 
in English, with just under half holding 
a pass in a science subject, and slightly 
fewer holding a pass in maths. 

Of those leaving with O grades as 
their highest qualification, over half 


The numbers of students enrolling at 
Magee . College in Londonderry last 
week surpassed alt Expectations: Both 
the psychology, and sociology part- 


by Peter Aspden 
The proper forum for a university 
lecturer's appeal against an unfair 
dismissal should be a court of law. not 
before (he university Visitor, it was 
claimed in the High Court last week. 

Mr Stephen Sealey QC, acting for 
Miss Brenda Thomas against the Uni- 
versity of Bradford, said even if part of 
her claim against dismissal dealt with 
the interpretation of the university 
statutes, it did not put her entire case 
under the jurisdiction of the Visitor. 

"It is much more a question of 
whether any part of Miss Thomas’s 
claim is justifiable in law, which would 
put it outside the Visitor's jurisdic- 
tion,” he said. “If that is the case, then 
the appeal should be heard in a court of 

Oxford 

University’s Ice 
hockey team 
mounting a raid 
on the 
opposition’s 
goalmouth In 
their annual 
match against 
Cambridge. The 
Oxford club 
celebrates its 
100th 

anniversary this 
year, having 
beaten 

Cambridge 2-0 
in the first ever 
varsity match in 
1885. Since then, 

Oxford have won 
41 of the 
intervarsity 
matches, 

Cambridge 18. 


law, it should not be a purely internal 
matter.’’ 

Mr Scdley was contesting an attempt 
by Mr Hubert Picarda. acting for 
Bradford University, to stay procced- 
ings of her appeal against unfair dis- 
missal. 

Mr Picarda said Miss Thomas had 
been a sociology lecturer at Bradford 
since October 1973 and was appealing 
against her alleged dismissal in Febru- 
ary 1983. 

He said Miss Thomas's claim dealt 
with a breach of procedural steps and a 
breach of natural justice , both of which 
should be dealt by the university 
Visitor - in Bradford’s case, the 
Crown. 

“In a cose where what is being 


complained of is a series of breaches of 
procedural steps under the statutes, 
that is an internal mottci which is 
determined by the Visitor, who is the 
sole construcr of the university’s sta- 
tutes and ordinances.” he said. 

“This is a question of very great 
importance to universities, which has 
never been decisively determined In 
this country - to what extent does the 
ambit of the visitor's exclusive i urisdic- 
tion include contracts made between 
the university and one of its mem- 
bers?" 

He said the decision of Mr Justice 
Whit Ford would have wide repercus- 
sions for similar cases in the future. 
The judge said he would make his 
judgment in writing. 



Woolas seeks second term 
as the president of NUS 


had an award in mathematics, and 
just under half an award in English. 

Research to help 
redundant women 

Mf Alan McGregor, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity’s department of sodal nnd 
economic research is to conduct a 
two-year research project on women in 
the Glasgow conurbation who have 
been made redundant. 

Mr McGregor has been awarded 
£50,340 from the Joseph Rowntree 
Memorial Trust, and hopes to make 
policy suggestions which will help 
women become reepiployedi 
• The key interest of Mr McGregor's 
research is the effect of where a woman 
: lives on her chances of findlqg work. 
The project will ijjso consider .other 
ittueS’ including local child care and 
nursery provision. Its importance lies 
in the signicance of women’s earnings 
for family income levels. One of the 
most important factors on poverty in 
Britain is the absence of a second 
earner in the household. 


Rush at Magee 


by David Jobbins 
The president of the National Union of 
’ Students, Mr Phil Woolas, is to seek a 
second term of office at Its conference 
in Blackpool in March. 

His nomination was overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the National Organiza- 
tion of Labour Students at the. 
weekend, but two other prominent 
current members of (he NUS executive 
will not be standing for reelectlon. 

They are Mr Steve Morgan, NUS’s 
vice president welfare ana Mr John 
Fallon, who joined the executive as a 
part-timer last Easter and was widely 
regarded as a future high flyer. 

Neither sought nomination at the 
NOLS council. 

Mr Morgan had decided some time 
ago not to seek a further year on the 
executive, while Mr Fallon was a 
casualty of NOLS’s decision to nomin- 
ate two women full-timers. 

In all, NOLS is to nominate eight 
people for the executive, compared 
with the Left Alliance’s four. On the 
assumption that NOLS retains the 
Scottish and Welsh presidencies, it will 
' be seeking to command a working 
majority. 

The Left Alliance has decided 
against a challenge to Mr Woolas, and 
instead is to (brow its weight behind 
the fight to return Liberal Mr John 


Murray as NUS treasurer and to 
dislodge one of the NOLS incumbents 
from the other full-time places. 

NOLS will renominate this year's 
national secretary, Mr Jim Doran, and 
the vice president education. Ms Les- 
ley Smith, although no decisions have 
yet been taken whether they will stand 
for iho same posts for 1985/86. The 
fourth NOLS nominee for a full-time 
post is Ms Vickie Phillips. . . 

The Left Alliance is to run Mr Andy 
Whyte, a member of the Labour Party, 
for vice president education. Another 
of its part-time candidates is Mr Paul 
Hassan, a member of the Communist 
Party, who will be seeking to replace 
Ms Kate Steele, who is to concentrate 
on her studies. 

The elections at Easter is likely to be 
complicated by the decision of the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
to stand “a number" of official pres- 
idential candidate. 

The PCS vice chairman Mr Mark 
Macgregor said the candidates would 
be running on a voluntary membership 
ticket. "We believe It makes a politi- 
cal point to stand several candidates," 
'he said. “PCS believes quite strongly in 
disrupting NUS conference and taking 
somewhat less seriously than our 
opponents the importance of NUS 
elections.” 


University 
status call 
by APT 

by Karen Gold 

Polytechnics and maioT colleges of 
higher education should be allowed to 
add the word “university** to their title, 
says the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers. • 

.• The APT has written to Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretafy of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, asking him to amend 
institutions' instruments of goverti- 
, ment to allow them to do this. 

The impetus Tor the letter comes 
. from moves at Portsmouth and Mid- 
dlesex polytechnics, the association 
says. 

Polytechnics and similar colleges 
will never be identified as degree 
awarding bodies on a par with universi- 
ties unless they have “university'' in 
(heir name, the letter argues. 

Home students leaving the public 
sector suffer because employers think 
polytechnics are not as good as univer- 
sities, while the name polytechnic is 
not understood abroad, it adds. 

“Many lecturers in polytechnics 
have long resisted the arguments for 


TUC pressed to help women 
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Lecturers’ unions with members in the ' * If points to the fncfelteirig restric-; disproves this, 

universities and the colleges arc to tlons on opportunities for adult educa- Even by 1976, 


name, giving up the distinctive role 
which polytechnics perform" the letter 
says. But it adds the transformation of : 
Ulster Polytechnic Info the University. 


bring pressure on the TUC to increase tlon, particularly for mature women 
opportunities for education and train- and calls for an investigation by the 

Ing of women, especially in non- TUC’s women’s advisory committee 
traditional and newly-developed dealing especially with non-traditlonal 
areas. areas. 

Morions from the Association of . Natflie calls for a commitment by 
University Teachers and the National the trade union movement to a “major 
Association of Teachers in Further and expansion” of adult education with an 

Higher Education calling for a better emphasis on provision for women 
deal for women have been tabled for wishing to re-enter the workplace. 


debate at the Women’s TUC in South- 
port in March. 


The TUC’s commissioners on the 
Manpower Services Commission are 


‘ ■ time programmes attracted a total of 
330 applicants, implying : that Mogee 
, 'would have 1 ,000 ■ students in three 
. years. The broad humanities degree 
recruited 70 students - compared to 
150 taking a similar part-rime course at 
Queen’s, Belfast a city four times its 
*'■. size. *: .. • 

" The students’ enthusiasm has rub* 
v bed off on lecturers at the other 
University of Ulster campuses, many 
. ,• of whom nave volunteered to fill ip for 


Women are still severely under requested to seek an urgent review of 
represented in many areas of skilled information technology courses and to 
employment^; according to the AUT. It (ak e steps to ensure 50 per cent female 

wants the TUC general council to , participation. r 

S ' On oth« Issue,, the AUT Is to seek 
p Pj" n rTn p im! fn o n create r help for women workers on sbon term 

attention to the shrinkage of tradl- , *™ lv ! d 0S .® firSt . 

Iona! female employment and the . ( Na|fl?e will seek TUC cooperation 
importance of education and training „ In .persuading the Department of 
opportunities if. women are to have a Education and_ Science font peace 
rr .. .. .u. i_u- — k.i. «■*,„ ' education has its Diace, in. Britain’s 


information technology courses and to 
take steps to ensure 50 per cent female 
participation. 

On other issues, the AUT is to seek 
help for women workers on short, term 
contracts or working part lime who are 
prevented from claiming paid matern- 
ity leave j with a survey ofthe numbers 
involved as a . first step. ' ■ ■ 

Natfije will seek .TUC cooperation 


Even by 1976, 10 years after the last 
colleges of advanced technology were 
designated universities, some 
polytechnics were doing more degree 
work than the CATs, tne letter adds. 
# The joint local authority education 
committee responsible for Middlesex 
Polytechnic will consider adding “uni- 
versity" to its name at a meeting 
tonight. The proposal originally came 
from Middlesex governors to the com- 
mittee of representatives of Barnet. 
Enfield and Haringey. The JEC askeu 
for academic opinion on ,th& change, 
and wifi be tojtf that the polytechnic’s 
academic board voted last month for a 
change to Middlesex University. 

Training row 


l V J' 'of , 'U|ster; wj tJiDUt Ibring its identity - 


National leaders- of the college lectur- 
ers’ union met Cleveland councillors 
this week in on effort to end a row over 
plana for . a new training centre in 
Middlesbrough. The National; Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further' and 
Wgficr. I&ucbIIoi) 




Rate-capping 
adds to 
PNL problem 

The problems at the Polytechnic of 
North London continue for students 
and stafT alike. The presence of 
Patrick Harrington, foe leading 
National Front activist, remains a 
major occasion for disruption. . 
The courl cases, police presence etc 
have cast a massive shadow over the 
day-to-day running of the poly and 
have cost huge amounts of money. 

Some try to place the blame for all 
the problems on "disruptive left-wing 
elements”, but a deal between the 
new directorate and lhc students has 
paved the way for some potent lal 
stability on this issue at least; 
although Harrington sends out press 
releases on his activities suen as 
visitliiB the canteen for lunch. He 
docs this surely only to ease his 
hunger for publicity and lo anger 
students and staff, who are sickened 
and threatened by him. 

The National Front Is not foe first 
group to attempt to disrupt and 
discredit PNL. The former PNL 
sociology lecturer, Caroline Cox, 
who stands to the right of the Con- 
servative Party, and Sir Keith Joseph 
himself, are among figures who have 
commented on and probed PNL's 
standards amid allegations of “Mar- 
xist bias”. The case of the sociology 
and applied social studies depart- 
ments Is an example of an HM1 
report, based on visits when few 
students were around Just before 
exams, attempting to undermine the 
council for National Academic 
Awards' reapproval of valuable and 
respected courses. 

The disruption of the poly pro- 
voked by the Harrington affair, has 
also had its eCTect on course appl lea- 
lions, which are considerably down 
this year. This has nothing to do with 
standards' or courses, but rather Is a 
sad reflection of the turmoil and bad 
press coverage. There are also doubt- 
less many potential students who are 
not prepared to attend the college. 
The continuing controversy over 
Harrington simply goes hand In hand 
with the interests of these academics 
and establishment figures on the . 
right who would lUce to cite declining 
applications as another reason for 
attacking the poly. 

The NF’s tactics may be more 
crude and blatantly destructive, but 
the underlying current of continued 
right-wing attack on the very exist- 
ence of . the poly Is clear. PNL’s 
positive encouragement of students 
renin access courses, mature students 
apd ethnic minorities, and its con- 
. fern with the needs of the' local 

- cofndiunliy art aspects of the college 
that must be defended and expanded, 
especially Its commitment to anti- 
racism, ir if Is lo be a progressive 
institution that does not simply bow 
to the establishment and right-wing 
attacks. , 

The threat, of rate-capping also 
now looms large for the poly. Again It 
comes under attack flrom the right.- 
Students and staff face many far- 
reaching problems. The value of PNL 
I . to many potential students, especially 
those are not typical 18-year-old A 
level entrants , Is dear. These groups, 
i In particular black, mature and 
women students, are already being 

- viciously squeezed out of their right 
. to education with this Government’s 

Increasing cuts. 


Karen Talbot 


The author Is "a national executive 
member of the National Union of 

tft. 0 Amm.t- 
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overseas news 


Genetic debate hots up 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

The rapid advance of generic technolo- 
gy has stirred up a heated political and 

f iubiic debate in West Germany and is 
ikelv to become the subject or official 
legal rcgujation in the near future. 

A special commission set up by 
Bonn last year to examine the possibi- 
lities and risks of genetic manipulation 
will urge the government to establish 
cIcbt legislation for the industrial use 
of genetic technology as swiftly ns 
possible. 

In a first interim report on the 
findings of the commission, its chair- 
man. Mr Wolf-Michael Catcnhusen, 
said it was also in the interest of 
German industry to get clear security 
guidelines on the use of an entirely new 
technology. Some 16 West German 
enterprises were already believed to be 
preparing the industrial application of 
modern genetics. 

Calls lor binding legislation on the 
use of genetic technology hns been 
steadily increasing over the past few 
months, particularly from the Social 
Democratic and Greens opposition 
parties. The issue, further fuelled by 
the debate on surrogate mothers fol- 
lowing the recent “Cotton baby” cose 
in Britain, has nlso been widely discus- 
sed in the media. In a commentary, 
one newspaper said genetics posed a 
“revolutionary onslaught” on the na- 


tion's legal system and moral values. 

The ecological Greens party openly 
questioned the government on the 
issue of genetic technology in parlia- 
ment last October. In ft/s official reply, 
research minister Mr Heinz Rlcsenhu- 
ber, while pointing to the immense 
potential or genetic technology, not- 
ably in agriculture and medicine, ack- 
nowledged that there hod to be limits 
for experiments aimed at reproducing 
or creating human life. 

The government promotion of gen- 
etic research - it has backed the estab- 
lishment of four new large research 
centres in the past few years - was 
wholly in accordance with “Christian 
ethics”, Mr Riesenhuber noted, 
underlining that (here was no official 
support for projects aimed at develop- 
ing human embryos in test tubes or 
establishing genetic files for the detec- 
tion of potential genetic deficiency. 

Defending existing security safe- 
guards as wholly satisfactory, the 
minister ruled out new legislation on 
the issue at least until the findings of 
the Enquetc commission were avail- 
able. The commission, which is investi- 
gating (he economic, ecological, legal, 
ethical, and security Implications of 
genetic research, is to submit its final 
report by the end of 1986. 

However, Mr Cathcnhusen, noting 
(hat current regulations only covered 
basic research, left no doubt that the 
commission would coll for urgent legal 
measures in the industrial field. Simi- 


US allegations of curbs 
on academic freedom 


W-J" ■<: 
• :•» 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Academic freedom in the United 
States is under threat from the federal 
government. So claims a 32-page re- 
port just issued by John Shattuck, vice 
president for government, community 
and public affairs at Harvard Univcrsf- 
jy> Mr Shajiuck says, that American 
. research universities ate becoming in- 
creasingly concerned by federal en- 
croachment on their traditional liber- 
ties. 

. "p 1 * problem arises from the new 
insistence by many government agen- 
cies placing research contracts that 


they be allowed to review - and 
sometimes censor -- the results of 
federally funded research projects be- 
fore they are published. There is an 
additional cpncenf: . many professors 
object to a proposal . by the Reagan' 
■dRiptstratton that they should submit 
to lifetime censorship if they should 
ever be. given a government job whleh 
necessitates access to certain classified 
information. 

.Although researchers acknowledge 
the' peed for same control where 
national security is concerned; many of 
the contracts in which the government 


« trying to place restrictive clauses 
have nothing to do with defence or top 
secret information. .The, agencies in- 
jnctode ihe National Institute 
of Health, the Housing and, Urban 
Development Department, 'the En- 


vironmental Protection Agency, and 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

The report also accuses the govern- 
ment of curtailing academic freedom 
by placing restrictions on the entry of 
foreign scholars into America, and by 
applying export restrictions to know- 
ledge ns well as products. The activities 
of foreign students in the United 
Stales, It alleges, is now being more 
closely monitored and restricted. 

One recent practical effect of this 
was to force the University of Califor- 
nia to advertise a technical course on 
“metal metric composites” as being 
restricted to US citizens only, The 
computer software belonging to a 
Chinese student who recently spent 
time nt the University of Michigan was 
itbpounded by customs agents as he 
left the country. . 

.The universities, however, are not 
giving in without a fight. At Berkeley 
and at Michigan, after tough negotia- 
tions, the college administrators man- 
aged tb get the restrictive clauses 
removed from research contracts 
where no national security issues were 
Involved. • 

The charge has been denied by a 
Pentagon spokesman, who said that 
8.5the Defense Department pnd the 
universities had come to an agreement 
last year eqdiiig prepublication review of 
Wndamefttal or . theoretical basic re* 
search, though work dri specific weapons 
systems was still subject to closer control . 


: In’ September 

The Times Higher Education 

• v Stippleinejnit 

published a 4-page analysis of the joint statement 
from the University Grants Committee and the 
N?tioni>l Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 

•‘■'v • J.’ 7 '' . 

V • Copies are available at 30p es>ch*. ; i : : 
Pleasemakeypurcbeques/postal orders payable to 
.: l ! ! . Newspapers J-imited and send to'* 

■ l^eyCrtffUhs /'•; v 

Time* Higher Education Supplement : 


lar legislation was introduced in the 
United States as early as 1981, he 
noted. 

Praising the cooperation with scien- 
tists, Mr Cafenhusen, a Social Demo- 
cratic deputy, criticized industry for 
being less forthcoming in providing 
information to the commission. At the 
same time, he said the definition of 
genetic technology would possibly be 
expanded to include other manipula- 
tion methods such as celullar transfer 
and the fusion of chromosomes. 

Equally, the potential military use of 
genetics, although not applicable 
under West Germany's ban on chemic- 
al weapons production, should be 
discussed. At any rate, the issue of 
setting limits for a new and universally 
applicable technology should not be left 
to scientific experts and politicians alone, 
but had to be decided in a public debate, 
he said. 

One related issue on which the 
government will probably take legal 
action in the near future is the problem 
of surrogate mothers which, in the 
wake of the recent fierce public debate 
in Britain, has mobilized vehement 
concern in West Germany, mainly in 
Conservative and Catholic circles. Jus- 
tice minister Mr Heinz Engelhard has 
made clear that a draft law would be 
submitted in due course. According to 
the former president of the constitu- 
tional court, Ernst Benda, there have 
already been two similar unpublicized 
cases m West Germany. 


Yugoslav 
trial clouds 
Paris visit 

Last week's official visit to Paris by the 
Yugoslav leader Mr Milka Planlnc, 
was clouded by appeals from French 
Intellectuals over the trial in Belgrade 
of Mr Milan Mladenovic, a professor . 
of philosophy and literature, now 
believed to be on hunger strike. 

The trial reopened on January 11 
and Mr Mladenovic, who was de- 
scribed in court as having the “status of 
a freelance artist” is charged wjth 
taking part in enemy activity" and in 
particular ot having close links, with 
Serbian Emigre groups in Paris, includ- 
ing the Yugoslav emlgrd journal Sdv- 
nnieuik (The Confemporarv) and with 
a group calling itself the New Demo- 
cratic Alternative. 

Mr Mladenovic, who spent some 
three years in Paris from 1981 until the 

anvil, nnvk mnj ■ - . w. . .. 


wrote articles, fpj Savremenik which ! 
then appeared under a pseudonym. 
This, According to thi official Yugo- 
slav press agency Taniug, was because 
“he wished to disassociate himself from 
the altitutes presented by the articles", a 
stance which, in the view of the Tanjug 
, correspondent, was “unconvincing". 

has made considerable 


vie had received money for his writing, 
and, although Witnesses claimed a lack of 
memoiy on this point, the prosecution 
considers that {( was tactitly. implied. . 

The.accuied was 'alto-said tb have 
had ^cpnnectfonS wlth the Lbndon- 
based ethigrfe Jdumaf Atew fire which 

If,,. "JJ,, ty ' 8 SfpVp of ' Serbs who! 
aliegediy have links with thpson of Mr 
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Korean classical musicians perform in Seoul: a respect for cultural 
traditions Is combined with a thirst for high tech. 

Encouraging east 
to meet west 

There are 12,000 South Korean students in the United States 
and 200 in Europe. Tim Yates looks at why Britain is not 
attracting more students from a country eager for advanced 
study. 

A cold brisk November morning heavily In biotechnology, pollution 
before the ubiquitous smog gels to control and quality control and b 


A cold brisk November morning 
! before the ubiquitous smog gels to 
work in Seoul with its nine million 
inhabitants, and even the equally 
ubiquitous riot police can be seen 
helping the traffic police to speed 
thousands of students to their ex- 
amination centres. For this Is an 
Important day In the national calen- 
dar - the mass test for university 
entrance. Although half the high 
school graduates take some form of 
further education, the all-Imporlant 
entrance examination, tempered to 
some extent these days by school 
achievement records, determines 
who goes where and the odds are 5:2 
against going anywhere. 

Among the 104 mqjor degree 
awarding bodies there Is a distinct 
peeking order running downwards 
from Seoul National, the raqior in- 
stitution In the state sector of higher • 
education which includes only 23per 
cent of the total number of colleges 
and universities. Certainly tho three 
quarters of a million students who 
took the test earlier this winter arc 
well aware of this hierarchy, which 
brings the curious problem that good 
students for reasons of “face" often 
tajee a place In a top college but In a 
department whose subject they may 
have little interest in. After one year 
some of these students look for 
overseas colleges as do those who fall 
to get in to (he system at all. 

The Infant Korean higher educa- 
tion system was dealt a severe blow 
by the war which ended in 1953 after 
three years. In 1945 the country had 
19 colleges with 8,000 students but 
after that stutter there are now 258 
with a million students - although 
British dons would throw up their 
hands at average stafT student ratios 
of well over 30:1. 

: . It Is a hundred years since the first 
nigh schools were established by 
missionaries from America and 
several of , the, best universities are 
8tlU religious foundations in a coun- 
try where Buddhism and ConAidan- 
tem are being; Overhauled rapidly by. 
Christianity - lit the southern port of 
huan ft Is hot the lights Of the night , 
dubs on Texas Street that beckon but 
, tne red crosses on dozens of steeples. 
Toe government has becohie aware 
oLftredangera of over reliance on 
America for study abroad and parti. 

tbe so-called 
Ihlrd, party.” agencies who .often 
ptaw ; Korean students ' In rather 
dubious, .“cowboy” colleges for. any 


control and quality control and in 
effective engineering education, 
There Is even a demand for copies of 
(he Finnlston report. Korean post- 
graduate laboratories are lll-cqulp- 
ped and although the new unvlversl- 
ty, to be run, significantly by the 
ministry of science and technology 
and not the education department, 
and with a massive budget, will be in 
exception, for" some time they will 
have to send graduates abroad for 
PhDs and postdoctoral research In 
many subjects. 

But (he anglophlle president of 
the Ulsan Institute of Technology 
which was started with British help 
In 1969, Dr Kwan Lee, readily - 
describes the Korean view of British 
universities which he himself 
attempts to dispel. We are seen as 
expensive for tuition, although coin- : 
pared with quality American colleges 
this is hard to sustain, our_rigld 
entrance qualifications and unfaml- 
llarlly with the credit system at 
Bachelor and Master's level con lead 
to protracted and often disappointing 


neglolluUons. 

Then there is the circular argu- 
ment - there aro few Koreans to help 
others settle in an alien land - by 
comparison Los Angeles Is Korea's 
sixth largest city. Although English Is 
required throughout much of the 
school career, most Koreans have 
llillc chance to practise spoken En- 
glish and many students would re- 
quire short rolrcshor courses paril- 
culnrlv-for scientific suhlects. Fund- 


gllsh and many students would re- 
quire short refresher courses parti* . 
culnrly-for scientific subjects. Fund- 
ing seems to bo less of a problem: fees 
In Korean universities arc of the . 
order of £1,000 a year but for shaft' 
abroad, government agencies, pel’ 
valo companies or wealthy parents 
between them able to cope. 

It Is clear, however, that there are 
specific areas where a marketing 
effort by British universities would 
result In an Increased number pf 
highly motivated Korean students. 
Updating courses for industry and 
English language for, Immediacy, 
thousands of snort term employe* 

: for the . 1988 Olympics are Visible 
, needs. ' 

•. There alto appear to be industrial 
benefits, to be gained by linking UK 
1 companies and education. WhUe the 
efforts ofthte steel, car and shipbuild- 
ing Industries are staggering, there is . 
still a need for equipment In many 
Industries and for know hdw In the , 
modern ' Information ■ technology 
flelds. Any company which could 
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overseas news 


Bennett goes back to basics 

Expertise no substitute for 


rounded education says 
Reagan’s new man 


WASHINGTON 
Although he has yet to appear before 
the Senate for confirmation of his 
appointment as Secretary of Educa- 
tion William J. Bennett nos made his 
intentions clear: under his steward 
ship, higher education in Amer- 
ica is going to be steered firmly back 
towards basic principles. The trend 
towards specialization and vocational 
training in college curricula will go into 
reverse, and 6e replaced by solid 
grounding in the humanities. In Dr 


Bennett's eyes, special expertise Is no 
substitute for a well rounded educa- 


tion. 

This is his stated aim, and it is so 
closely in line with President Reagan's 
known views that it probably clinched 
the job for Dr Bennett against some 


the job for Dr Bennett against some 
tough opposition. Whether he can 
achieve it or not is another question. 

There is a huge mountain to climb. 
Since 1970 the decline of interest in the 
humanities has been remarkable: the 
number of English majors has dropped 
by 57 per cent, history by 62 per cent, 
philosophy by 4 per cent ana modern 


been despite Dr Bennett s best efforts 
in his role as chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, in 
which position he has been responsible 
for allocating federal and private funds 
over a wide sector of education. 

Dr Bennett contends that the de- 
valuation of the humanities is largely 
the fault of universities, which, he 
claims, have failed to communicate to 
students “a clear vision of what is 
worth knowing and what is important 
ip our heritage that all educated per- 
sons should know'’. He accuses col- 
leges of “allowing the thickness of their 
catalogues to substitute for' vision and 
a philosophy of education”. 

But a report iust issued by the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles indicates that the universities 
may be doing no more than meeting 
the growing demands of their students. 
In a detailed survey of the opinions and 
attitudes of the 1.64 million freshmen 
who entered American universities 


Mr Bennett: 
apparent 
favouritism 
10.4 per cent want to be engineers 
and 6 per cent accountants. 

Dr Bennett is not unaware of the 
building social pressures, but contends 
that despite the career anxiety driving 
many students there is time in the 
average curriculum to include adequ- 
ate exposure to the humanities, with- 
out undue sacrifice in other areas. He 



lays the blame squarely on the col- 
leges, many of which he accuses of 


offering a rag-bag of courses designed 


to cater to contemporary concerns 
which are, in his view, of dubious 
substance. Dr Bennett would like to 
see many of these cleaned out. 

"Universities are not there to cater 
to the students' uninteresting whims,” 
he says trenchantly, in a report based 
on the findings of a study group which 
he set up in early 1984. And he goes on 
to tell college presidents that they must 
set firm academic priorities. The 
quote is indicative of the style likely to 
be coming out of the Department of 
Education from now on. 

Dr Bennett’s report criticizes 
teachers in the humanities who seem 
“apologetic” about their fields, and 


present the ideas as subjective, with 
tittle inherent value. He talks darkly 
about some who filter their instruction 
through political ideology, and it is 
plain that he is not talking about his 
own. There are few teachers, he con- 
cludes, who communicate a broad 
knowledge and passionate appreciation 
of their subject matter, and students are 
allowed to conclude that the humanities 


last year, UCLA reveals that material- 
ism Is now the name of the game. The 
numbers who rated the ability to make 
money as a “very Important" reason 
for attending college rose to an all time 


high of 67.8 per cent Vhile those who 
felt that being very well-off financially 
was a very important goal In life were a 
record 71.2 per cent. 

In 1970, relative to 17 other personal 


are of marginal importance. 

There is some evidence to show that 
if Dr Bennett suspects that political 
views on the campuses fall somewhat 


In 1970, relative to 17 other per 
values, being well off financially rated 
ninth. Now it Is in second place, 
narrowly being the wish to become an 
authority in their field. By contrast, 
the desire to write original work comes 
bottom of the list with 11 per cent. And 
while 15 years ago more than 80 per 
cent of undergraduates lookpd on a 
uqiversjty , education as a means of 


short of the Reagan-idolatry which 
certain pundits saw during the pres- 
idential election, he may not. be far 
wrong. The UCLA survey says that 
more members of the 1984-85 fresh- 
men class see themselves as ."liberal* 
or' "far left" than "conservative” as 
“for right”. This is reflected in solid 
majorities for the propositions that the 
government should do more to foster 
disarmament, control pollution and 
increase consumer protection. 

, There is also higher than ever sup- 
port for the policy of bussing to achieve 
racial balance ip schools, at- a time.: 
when the. adirjplwratfon ■ Is showing ,' 
signs of moving away from the prac- • 
tice, and positive enthusiasm for a 
comprehensive national health service 


developing a meaningful philosophy of 
life, that percentage nas now fallen to 


life, that percentage nas now fallen to 
less than 50. ■ ./ , • 

' This (rend is reflected in. the stu- 
dents' career plans. The' numbers 
aspiring, to careers in business^ 22.2' 
per cent , have doubled oyer the past 20 
years. By contrast, only 3.5 per cent 
want to take up teaching at. any level, 


Irish unit costs leak 
angers academics 


from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 

Irish university academics arc annoyed 
over the publication of confidential 
unit costings which showed that costs 
ranged from as low as IR£7G4 to os' 
high as 1IU23.563 for full-time equiva- 
lent students in 1982/83. 

The tables were prepared in strictest 
secrecy by the Higher Education Au- 


chemical engineering, pharmacy and 
dentistry. Other departments, such as 


chemistry and microbiology, were 
likely to have high laboratory costs 
because of the cost of materials used 
in experiments. Some subjects were 
located in only one college. 

Overall, arts and humanities 
accounted for only 32 per cent of total 


thority for the education ministry. 
Members of the authority were shown 
the report but copies were taken back 
nl the end of a meeting and shredded. 
Individual college administrators 
knew their own figures but not those 
for the other institutions. 

However^ a copy of the report 
leaked out to a national newspaper to 
some embarrassment but also to Ihe 
fascination of many university stnff 
who were anxious to sec how their 


expenditure even though they catered 
for 43 per cent of totolstudcnt enrol- 
ment. Commerce/economic and social 


studies catered for 9.5 per cent of 
students at 5.5 per cent of the total 
costs and Ibw for 4.5 per cent of 
students and 2 per cent of expenditure . 

Scientific, medical and technologic- 
al faculties accounted for 43 per cent of 
the enrolments, but their costs 
□mounted to more than 60 per cent of 
tatnl expenditure. 


Total expenditure on the five uni- 


- anathema to the republicans. 
Where military spending is concerned, 
the number of new undergraduates 
who believe it should be increased hnd 
dropped to its lowest point: 32.5 per 
cent. 

Interestingly, support for the idea 
that “college officials have the right to 
ban persons with extreme views from 
speaking on campus” also reached Its 
lowest point this year. When the 
question was first asked back in 1967, 
39.5 percent of students were in favour 
of such censorship. The latest figure 
has failed to 21.6 per cent. 

All this suggests that Dr Bennett 
may face stiff opposition in his bid to 
turn back the clock to the palmier days 
of academe. The class of »5 presents a 
curious mixture of hard-headed ma- 
terialism - perhaps bom of fear for the 
economic future rather than greed - and 
traditional student idealism. Among the 
faculties there are a great many entren- 
ched special interests who will not take 
kindly to disturbance. 

As an example of the situation which 
now faces Dr Bennett in his bid to 
bring back the humanities to what he 
sees as their proper role, in three- 

3 u Briers of American colleges a stu- 
ent can obtain a bachelors degree 
without studying any European his- 


departments fared in comparison with 
others. 


versity colleges - catering for nearly 
30,000 full-time equivalent students - 


: cquivnicn 
amounted to £80m, of which the 
taxpayer paid 84 per cent, with most of 
the remainder coming from students' 
tuition fees. 

Tire tables did not include costings 
for the faculties of agriculture, vercrin- 
ary medicine and daily science which 
arc generally believed tobc among the 
highest in the universities; these facul- 
ties nre funded separately by the 
agriculture ministry. 

Following the publication of the 
figures in the Irish Independent. 


Dearest, by a long shot, was Irish 
folklore at University College, Dublin 


i l5 full-time equivalent students at 
23,563 each) followed by Celtic stu- 
dies at £22,424 for each of the seven 


students at University College, Cork. 

But Mr John Hayden, secretary ol 
the Higher Education Authority. 


pointed out that folklore deportments 
had the task of collecting and storing 
materinl and that teaching was only a 


minor part of their work. 

Third dearest was oceanography at 


figures in the Irish Independent . 
academics rushed to defend their own 


University College, Galway, at 
£13,252 tor each of its 16 students 


But Galway University has the only 
department of oceanography in the 
country. Galway also had the dearest 
medical school at £4 ,676 for each of the 
360 full-time equivalent places. 

Minority languages also worked out 


Minority languages also worked out 
expensively. Welsh at University Col- 
lege, Dublin, cost £8,357 (seven full- 


without studying any European his- 
tory. Foreign language study which 
was almost universally required for 
undergraduates in 1966, is now deman- 
ded by fewer than half of the institu- 
tions. 

There is little argument among 
academics about the new secretary's 
basic thesis: that there is a core of 
cultural knowledge necessary for the 
well furnished mind, and that this core 
has been eroding dangerously. But his 
critics feel that he is hostile to new 
fields, such as women’s and ethnic 


time equivalent students) and Russian 
at Trinity College, Dublin, cost £5.488 

a quarter of the departments 
had unit costings of more than £4,400. 
But Mr Hayden said many of these 
provided specialist training In areas 
where there was a demand fora limited 
number of graduates: agricultural and 


departmental costs - alluding to the 
particular circumstances in each case. 

But underlying the anger behind 
publication is apprehension about 
what the ministry is going to do with 
the figures now that it has them. It is 
expected that figures will also be 
sought from the non -university sector 
of higher education. 

• Concern that basic research is suf- 
fering because of the emphasis on 
short-term applied research was ex- 
pressed last week at an informal meet- 
ing of university teacher organizations 
from 10 countries in Dublin Repre- 
sentatives also voiced worries about 


the terms of employment of many 
researchers and stressed the need to 


retain mobility. 


University 
is closed 


Union leaves 


studies, and that his concerts of excell- 
ence are excessively riaid. 


The University of Swaziland was 
closed down last week after reports that 
students were promoting the activities 
of the African National Congress - the 
blnck liberation body banned in South 
Africa. . 

The move follows the publication of 
an official report by a commission of 


congress 

j 

by Geoffrey Parkins 


One of Malaysia’s two biggest teacher 
unions, the National Union of College 


ence are excessively rigid. 

Historians, too, have been worried 


Inquiry into the disturbances at the 
Mbabane campus last September. 


unions, the National Uni on of College 
Trained Teachers (NUCTT), which 
has 11,000 members, lias announced 
that it is pulling out of the Congress of 
Teachers Unions in the Education 
Service, over what its executive de- 


by Dr Bennett’s apparent favouritism 
towards traditional studies at the ex- 


towards traditional studies at the ex- 
pense of newer fields. 

Dr Bennett, however! is quite unre 
pentant about his view that we are all 
products of Western civilization 0 nd 
should be familiar with' its roots. Hd. 
, sees ,ttte. humanities, 1 not' as an educa- 
■. tlonal luxury, . but ,;r* 7 p 9 ,dy 'pf know- 
ledge and a means of induby 'that - 
convey serious truths, defensible judge- 


According to the report, the stu- 
dents exhibited "an unhealthy prcoc- 


scribes as Irreconcilable differences 
with other unions. The executive bos 
also ordered its representatives hold- 
ing office in the congress to resign 


meats, and significant ideas”. 


>le judge- 


cupation with the philosophies, aims 
and objectives of the ANC". The 
document also criticized the university 
administration. 

Over the past. couple of years. South 
Africa has increasingly won the supr, 
port of theSwazi authorilies in curbing 
aNC activities : within Thd kfrigifoni's 
borders: ‘Apprehension of several 


immediately. 

The NUCTF's move came as a bitter 
blow to the dispute-torn congress,/. 
which was set-up 12 years ago with the' 
ultimate objective or forming a single ■ 
national teachers union. The congress 
until now, had a membership of 32,000 ■ 
and only one union - the National 
Union of Ihe Teaching Profession 


ANC insurgents and the confiscation 
of arms caches have been the result. 


Refusniks put case for more support from West 


(NUT P) - was not affiliated. 

NUCTT president, Mr Ali Hashim 
says the congress has failed to act b& a 
unit and his members "feel there is no 


Jewish refusnik scientists in the Soviet 
Union, Tefused visas to emigrate to 
Israel but expelled from professional 
employment, face Increasing dlfficul- 


Unfversity) claiming that drug abuse is 
a fundamental part of Jewish religion, 
thereby leaving the way open for 
refttsnfks to be framed tor unlawful 


ties and must rely more on their 
colleagues abroad for moral and ma- 


terial support, the International Com- 
mittee of Scientists for Soviet Refits- 
nllcs announced' InTarls’ last week. 

, A one-day international c6|oquium, 


refusniks to be framed for unlawful 
possession of narcotics. 

Many of the refusniks have been 
without professional employment for 
more than 10 years, and nave to try to 
survive on menial jobs, private 
coaching, or ghost-writing articles for. 


n vuw-vui 1 • .1 •'i f i i ^ 

followed by a press tpriference, stres- popular science journals. ... v 
sed that Jewish emigration from the seminars, founded in 

Soviet Union was now so low that 1973 by Dr Aleksandr Voronel, to 
fewer visas were being granted per keep up some kind of scientific life for 

vear than used to be .granted per the refusniks , are under constant 


ferenpes also to attend the refusniks' 
'seminars, and to take them recent 
scientific journals and off-prints in 
order to keep up some kind of scien- 
tific life. ■ 

Several scientists attending the colo* 
qulum gave glowing reports of (heir 
contacts with the refusniks' seminars 
and stressed that there was no hazard 
for scientists with an official pro- 
gramme In. Ifte Soviet Unibn who also 
gave this important morale boost to 
the refus/Uks. ■ 

This is not entirely true: last summer 

vs. nil I f L' ’ tl • _1 


year than used to be granted per 
month. At the same time trials of 


refitsnlks' (largely on trumped tip, 
criminal charges) uoW amount to mote 
pfcr month than formerly per year.' 

■;:A particularly sinister, propaganda ' 
campaign has been launched, accords 
ing to former I re/wii/wMari^Azbel. 
(now a professor of physics at Tel Aviv 


pressure from the security authorities, 
and, following the arrest of the con- 


Dr Ephraim Katzir from Israel was 
picked up by the police When, after an 


venor. Dr Viktor Brailovsky, have for 
the last few years been able to meet 


only at irregular Intervals. ■ ■ ; • 

Nevertheless/ the. international 


committee .argea all- scientists visiting- 
the Soviet Union for "official*' con 


official conference In Moscow, he tried 
. to visit refusniks jn Leningrad, 
Moreover, some .Western scientists, 
1 including members of the internatio nal 
committee, seem to have a somewhat 
■ naive approach to Sovietdawj i « * '»■ 
During the press conference, one of 


the official panel stressed ;tlte material 
difficulties of refusnik life and noted 
Lhat if money. Orders are sent to the 
refusniks from the West, more than 60 
percent of the face value disappeared 
hi Soviet taxes. Therefore, the speaker 
urged, visitors should take with them 
sophisticated , Western goods which 
cquld be privately sold by the refusniks 
for a considerable sum.. : 

This suggestion evoked a Vehement 
. protest from Dr yoronel, who pointed 
out that such deals could bring down 
on the refusniks heaVy prison sept- 
. cnccs for speculation: • 

Much as the refusnik scientists de- 
pend on moral support from Western 
colleagues^ it Would seem a prime 
necessity that : any Westerner ' whp 
.' wishes to visit tile refitsnlkd should first 
familiarize himself with a few basic 5 

~ ” OJ jwd/ 

ide 


purpose in staying in the congress" 
because the different teacher unions ■ 


“are. moving further apart and their 
diffcrences.cannot be resolycd”. Indi- 
vidual unions have continued to repre- •' 
sent themselves on important issues,' 
often with conflicting interests, when 
dealing with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, when the main purpose of the. 
congress was to speak with one voice. 

Mr Hashim also claims tliat the 
congress is running Into financial diffi- 
culties, largely because other unions 
had failed To pay their subscriptions. ■' 


As a result congress headquarters in 
Munr was now solely funded by. the 


Munr was now solely fended by. the 
NUCTT.' 

The NUCTT and the Malay 
■Teachers Union (MTU), eadi with 
1 1,000. membcrs. wcre the two largest 
i unions in the cpngressj with Chinese, 

ma King- up the rest. 
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No more fudging 
on a sticky issue 

David Jobbins on a more positive 
approach to the salary negotiations 



Early in February college lecturers and 
the local authority employers will lake 
(he first tentative steps towards radical 
and long- needed reforms in salary 
structure. 

On Monday February 4 (he further 
education joint working party 
(irreverently styled Fudgup oy union 
officials) will explore how the joint 
review of structure, suggested by Mr 
John Pcorman the Labour leader of 
the employers* side of the Burnham 
further education committee, can be 
carried out. 

Neither side believes (he task will be 
easy, speedy, or necessarily successful. 
But union negotiators and the local 
authorities arc both convinced that it 
offers the only realistic way of meeting 
at least some of the lecturers’ aspira- 
tions nnd possibly persuading minis- 
ters that a little new money can be 
injected into the system. 

The working pnrty has been in 
existence for some years, ostensibly as 
a mechanism for tackling the inevit- 
able questions of detail that crop up in 
the implement at ion of new collective 
agreements. But it has nlso established 
the uncviable reputation of a dumping 

S ound for the left over parts of claims 
at neither side has the tenacity to 
resolve in the rusli to settle. 

Despite this reputation, it was the 
obvious vehicle for the task. It is 
constitutionally not only a subcommit- 
tee of tho main Burnham body, but of 
the national joint council on conditions 
of service too. 

Bath sides recognize that in this 
review the two sides of the equation 
are inextricably intertwined - an 
assumption implicit in the agreement 
to set up the NJC in the early 1980s. 

Each side has eight or nine on its 
tenm, a mixture or officials and Jay 


members, with Department of Educa- 
tion and Science officials also present 
as on the main Burnham, acting effec- 
tively as a hot line to the secretary of 
state. 

But what about its image of impo- 
tence as a result of its lack of progress 
in handling detailed claims? Mr David 
Tricsman, negotiating secretary of the 
main union, tne National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education says: “The reputation is as 
you describe it, but its potential is 
neutral. 

“It bridges the (wo areas of salaries 
and conditions of service and is already 
in existence.” 

What is changing the way people 
view "Fudgup” from a neutral to a 
positive influence is the attitude of the 
management panel. There are signs of 
a different perspective among at least 
its leadership - a direct factor in 
reaching last year's abortive provision- 
al agreement and one which has trig- 
gered a response in Natfhe when its 
counterpart in primary and secondary 
education has pulled out of structural 
talks. 

The local authorities are adamant 
that reforms must in the main be 
self-financing, but they have conceded 
in private talks with the unions that 
where this proves impossible they will 
be prepared to lake part in a joint 
approach to the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science if they are convinced 
on educational grounds. 

Their initiative came last year in the 
immediate Rftermath of the debacle of 
arbitration when once again the under- 
lying structural faults of the salary 
system remained unchanged. 

TWice before, third parties have 
shied away from examining structure; 
both Clegg and Wood reported that it 





Delicately poised between conciliation and cooperation (left to right): Mr David Triesman, Mrjtfa 
Pearman and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Nisei Lawson. 


should be tackled by the two sides in 
negotiations. But the climate has never 
been propitious - cash limits restricting 
the employers’ scope for manoeuvre 
and the spectre of redundancies lessen- 
ing the readiness of the unions to put 
existing collective agreements at risk. 

The review bad its roots in the 
provisional deal struck between union 
negotiators and the local authorities 
last Easter. An urgent review wps 


Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education. 

As Mr Pearman told the first Bum- 
ham further education committee of 
the 1985 pay round: “It did include 
expressions of concern shared at that 
time by both sides about.the future of 
the higher and further education ser- 
vice and the need to consolidate its 
strengths against external pressures 
and criticisms that beset it.” 

Central to the employers' cose is the 
need for value for money and in- 
creased flexibility. This in itself is not 
new - what seems to be novel is the 
way they are now going about it in a 
spirit of cooperation rather than con- 
frontation. 

This change can be directly attri- 
buted to the happenstance of Mr 
Pearson taking over from Mr Philip 
Merridale in the Burnham FE hot scat. 


He uses the same language - the 
placing firmly on the record id the 
anxiety of outside “customer" agencies 
such ns the Mnnpnwcr Services Com- 
mission nf (he cost id the Mi service. 

Many of the arcus where manage- 
ment wants change lmd been enumer- 
ated by Mr Merridale - remission, 
class contact hours - hut lecturers’ 
leaders arc convinced that there will he 
something in it for their side ton -- 
action on the Lecturer I issue, grading 
of courses and a retreat by the manage- 
ment from its provocative proposals 
for an instructor grade. 

They may not be entirely convinced 
but believe the alter unlive is the worst 
possible combination of confrontation 
and stagnation. 

The climate lias grown less favour- 
ble since November, with the scope for 
payroll improvements heuvily circums- 
cribed by the 3 per cent cash limit and 
the Chancellor's view (hid public 
spending remains too high. 

Similar problems confront the vice 
chancellors, whn are fuced with u 
demand for a one-off review for uni- 
versity lecturers, uimed at restoring 
their position in the salaries league. 

Their room for manoeuvre will Ih! 
further limited by their unwillingness 
to give hostages to fortune in advance 
of this summer's Green Paper on 
higher education policy. 

when liicy met last week to review 


the iHisition, one of the viced** 
lots in, iiii ci nicer i is wmtheirduftf 
IviMiadmg ministers lu re&nfc 
topping up money until lu ^ 
ciirtiinrkrd to meet the differ* 
between (he cash limit and the am 
to National ! I call h Service cUtifc 
and honour die principle of parity ii 
clinical academics. 

They too seek a series of sindri 
demands from the AssodalHMoffi 
versify Teachers, on top ofadafain 
pay rise -weighted towards del* 
end of (he pay seales-asasleptoni 
restoration of relative salary Ink 

The universities loo have fe 
equivalent of the LUL2 proodi 
blockage nt the ton of the iccturasi 
where ahoui K.StW are stack id 
limited Iiojk-s of n senior post. Ita 
arc detailed demands arising fr»fc 
particular difficulties of raujn. 
teaching staff on academic sofa- 
administrators, librarians and ratal 
workers prominent among then 

'Hie vice chancellors an to be te 
led once again on the low pay fmik| 
the support stuff, with all ihffiH 
groups lodging claims pointiij tek 
issue. 

So the pay round is dclkalefypeU 
IktIwccii conciliation and coopenta 
on the one hand, andronboninn 
the other The next few weeks*” 
criiie.il in determining which *?« 
goes. 


: / ■ • . . -'V V:ai*ua!.u t — awi . r.. r j . ■ „ m . t . „ .i^m, — ; r r' ^viy . '■ , - - — - 

In the final patt of his series on. intellectual property, Jon Turney looks at how scientists are doing business 


Eiiteka! A natural cry at the instant of — _ 

enlightenment. But could Archimedes Id 1 H 

have applied for a patent? Today’s iLUl CKfl 

scientist would do belter to suppress ■ -7 * “ 

.sudi jubilation until after 1 discussions 

wjth an 'intellectual property consul- like Oenetech spend millions of dollars 

•fPSt ‘ - •. .... ; a yeah drafting patents and, jiisl as 

■Hie time lag between. basic research ■ Important . defending them,' ■ . , 

am? industrial application is shrinking, .. . • . . • V . : : - 

especially in the new “high-tech" W : ■' biotechnology, too. there- tire 


Eureka! - patent pending 


dustnes of computing and blpteeh noi*. ' : questions around the proce- on the patent held by Stanford Uni- ™ 7 

ogy. And it is in these arehs that new dt f re for P?tenti pa. especially' around , versify covering the basic techniques of B riin is 

relationships between originniors and whai counts as a .full specification. In DNA splicing developed by Drs Stan- rate ] 

exploiters of ideas are beine worked n r ldl11 Jne property rights granted Imr Cohen and " " - " 


puncJUBted I the history of commercial tion agreements Which square ull the 
WJSrJ' inhering, mainly In the Interests involved lius delayed nuiny 
United, Slate*. . ; , . A,ve y projects, with some university 

J The longest running action centred being hailed out with emergen- 

on the ' patent held by Stanford Uni- - cy Payments before official Alvcy 
versltvcnvftriiio thu Knoin grants begin to roll. Tim 


The : longest running action centred 


r- «.. 8 .i|uiuia aiivi . . ' I; ^ -HyvniviMiuii. til uy ivia OIU11- 

expfoiters of ideas are being worked rel ^ rn roMno PTopetrty. rights grafted toy Cohen and- Herbert Boyer in the 
out, generally throtigh the patent sys- under % full patent, the : discoverer 1970s, The Boyer-Cohen patent hns 
tern. > . . must offer, a; specification of b novel brought ' Stanford well, over $lm in 

So a look at the tension* emerging in , vice or prtwess which tells someone . licence fees from companies - 

these areas as university scientists try : elsc . in the ‘ ,e l d how to repeat the academic groups can make free use of 

and come to terms with the coromer-; work - . the technique. But the university had 

end interest in their work offers clues ; When the subject of the patent is a -° spend much of this income defend- 
10 the future of the wider commurtity living organism, a genetically W T 8 challenges to the patent after 

or researchers. Genetic engineers and* girieered bacterium, for example, the Artiencan 'Bwyers unearthed a confer- 

computer researchers, esoeciallvihr -j disclosure remi Jr^mr-ni i, ....rx ence report-' in our own Wpw 


I, a VIWI ^1||| III 

.licence- fees, from companies - 
academic, groups can make free use of 


the technique. But the university had 
,to spend much of this income defend- 
ing challenges to the batent after 


computer researchers, especially those dis 
worpng under the Alvey programme mi 
for new generation computers, now of! 
have to think carefully who to tell sal 
about their work,' and when. . of 

Some of (he problems they face are 
technical, stemming from the kinds R! 1 
property researchers now seek |o pro- "f 
“ Wrti nafobly new bugs In'blotcchnolo- 01 
gy ifnd software ip computer research ; ': - f ^ 
v But udmu problemi-are piiquitinli : As- .*• ■ ' 
sbcjoldgist Professor [ so 
pdrothy.Nelkiii points outln a recent ;,Bi 


iisclosure - requirement , is • generally- "■ 

net by placiqe culture samples ip ’. i; which gave 

ifneial collection. This is totally. uh- • Thedispi 


ence, report- in our awn Neft Scientist 
which gave basic details of the work. 


(old a recent conference qn exploiting poses' to' 'st raiahl forward wi p nur^ 


grunts begin to roll. TI10 Alvey directo- 
rate was surprised ut the luck of 
experience or drawing up xucli mvv- 
■nents, cither in comptiiiiesoruilleucs, 
nnd wluit once suuniutl 11 rein lively 
straightforward jub has conic to 
ocfcupy more mid more »r the lime nf 
nil parlies to Alvcy. 

. Pj^'ScoinpunicK, like Cll-C', Imve 
been Irked that there is no stmidurtl 

H^ mej nS i or de, ! ,ln » Wll» univerS- 
rSn r • ls uaderf »bmUnhle when 
GEC, for example, lias 35 oullnhnra* 

nloiE-°^ Cts in hnnd - wkisU ur them 
involving more than one academic 

group. As Mr Chris Hlbhcrt, head of 
finance and contracts for OHC told a 


Alvcy conference u 
course, it is possible lo 
agreeiiienis that work. T».g. . 
st ate ss ful vollitlumithin, 

Dr McDowell, was in 
iigrcciiHMit us early m 
Marl working to it while llw* 1 *, 
Iwinj! linnli/ctl otherwise uptfr 
loms ai way s appear nl tne l« l “ 

A comprclicnsivi 1 ngrccroentiodl 
have ut least six hcodind. 
l.ogien iiukIpI. ‘Dieir ranged^, 
far this nrtcarth law moved tr® 

simplU-iiles of iHiinmunirallHfiTj 

in the ui'iiu of the Hid s™® 
discovery. 

Mist, 1 lie agreement muS [ ^3 


wp x t Saena“Bsjnmeami Property,- ,be deposited 
Tltepwent system .wbuiltohn contra- 1 fidation Zs.pui 
dKOon^ u slows the spread of pairticu*) sqmb time 1 oel 
!«; nfiwideasfotfiCprpfjt accruing tb ' -Cl(e. ^vhole pc 
their owpers (acts 'OS a , general ch- , expedite tochr 
fOUragetitent ta do now research. This . ' gaplfiniimake 
. oilsacios^sdentinc habit* liked fecus^ . at anyone bait 
■ bpv fcsults at cbnfcrc'nbes, drtu- » as niuchrmoin 


' , « il l !i CO i W r rn I s , understandable when 

1 'cd^ern z d Q F r C, ° ■ la f >QrH 1 n agreement 
; ; a 'Merest in Alvuv work 


the condition* nf ct,rtnd ^ 1 Kv 5 n tf’- : 
dlsi loMiru must Ihj ugrcea Pf .a 
orDiml/iitioii involved, unue'W^ 
viduitl. including research swjr, 
liidiviiluiils must Ite (KhWfJJS 
ii is no ginni relyinc on iitsujjg 
cover their employees, 
when the UiMitulBSiw are unw 
with tniiisicnf piinulalkms IJ-. 
graduates and contract res^r®- 

Then the agreement 
ownership and licensing oNfWJ- 
properly rights. Under 
work beeomes the propsPjXjj 

•miin'inliiL mini will 


companies , who will pay 0 rgS & 

yap® 

by the university, orlhfl 
nolugy Group, 


noiugy uroup, 
cannot expect to tnke 
years of prior research gDJJ'j # 
Should also be on a«i( 
management and coownna ^ 



h acadcriifo-': .HSE 


: ^hWnr^"^Uk ■ ’. an ^ ne 8° liQ tirtriSi 

nnd Ehemcpriita 


nianagcmem anu ^ 

programme - who fCpori* ^ 

Finally . the 

mechanisms for dnlms and * 


Ihc ; venture capiu 
stiehoe, v.Oiie. Am 
Ca1lfornle-ba«d 
l,4tjU patent; .a 
through the systc 
returns must be W 



l, KC this as they 
jyitafturtfc^they 
tp, wltfi Industry. 


mccnanisms tor ««*■«** r-: ■ w 7 
and. include conditmns J ^ 
lerminulion. Oct all ,lial -^f iuft 
MacDowell, nnd you. 

fruitful collaboration. bhns»SJ| pj 
would never be eusy^ 0 !. 3 ,^ n o« 
of the problems «**? -,« .. 
problems of doing business. - ( 

Its (null ‘ iimr sums np'Tjf-fl 


. ... ry ' conditions of work far Tjjjg ^ doJ 
nnd tVhat , these fields. They may JJ* 1 ^ & 
ispfiwate • sdmce.hbinNire and mo" r % - 
id au the business ps^wcfL, ■ , 2,;, i f ;• 'i t'- 


John O’Leary meets Giles Radice, 
Labour’s spokesman on education 

Giles Radice is one of the last survivors of a fast disappearing breed, 
an anachronism to many Labour Party activists and proud of it. For, 
as a public school and Oxford-educated southerner representing a 
constituency in the north-east of England, the shadow education 
secretary sees himself in the perfect position to help bring together a 
divided society. 

“In my own person I unite north and south he says. “My background is not 
conventional for a Labour MP; in fact I am a bit of an oddity altogether. I am 
not saying that we should restart the public school system of selection, but it 
does give me the ability to accept and understand what other people are 
thinking. We do have a divided society and I want to build a new consensus 
through the Labour Party." 

There, in a nutshell, ties the basis of Mr Radice’s political philosophy. Not for 
him the confrontational approach of the left, nor the despairing course taken by so 
many of his former allies now in the’Soci'al Democratic Party. Rather, he has 
stayed and fought his comer in the only parry he believes capable of forming a 
government to implement the type of gradualist social reforms needed both to 
unite the nation and to set it on a fairer and more successful course. 

As a careful, wily politician of wide __ I , - ^ . _ 

experience in and out of Parliament. I I \ A I 

he would have been more likely thnn L vl J I l , 

most to spot the long-term pitfalls of ■ ■— 

joining the SDP. Indeed, with a rock- _ I I L. 

solid Labour seat in Durham, the 1 1 1 ._ 

pitfalls almost certainly would have 
come sooner, rather than later. But the 
motivation for sticking with Labour 
was deeper than mere political calcula- 
tion. “I never thought of going," he 
says. “I have a romantic attachment to 
the Labour Party." 

in fact, the formation of the SDP m T 
proved to be a turning point in his ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

political career. After seven years as v/VAU wJ M. 
the MP for Chestcr-I e-Street, he had *■ 

established himself at Westminster, ...... 

acting for the last year of Labour obviously we are behind, he says, 
government as Mrs Shirley Williams' . "But X still believe we can win both 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, when because I have seen political parties oi 
the split came. Far from joining the the right make a total mess of things 
exodus, as many might have expected and because I’ve seen political parlies 
of one closely associated witn Mrs of the left, apparently in a hopeless 
Williams and Labour's right wing, Mr position, recover very quickly. He 
Radice set about the new party in the cites Socialist victories in France anc 
press and soon became a more promin- Spain as examples, together with 
ent figure in the Labour Party. Labour’s own recovery after its defeat 

Having had a brief spell as a spokes- in 1959. ...... 

man on foreign affaire, he spent the If a transformation in Labour s for 
run-up to the) as t election supporting tunes does come in time for the next 
Mr tric 'Varley in the employment election, Mr Radice seems well placed 
team. At the same time, belying his to realize his ambition. Mr Kinnoek 
deceptively retiring manner, he did not was a hard act to follow as education 

shrink from involvement in his party's spokesman both for the party and the 
internal wrangling. He played a lead- press, but there are few complaints 
Ing part in Mr Roy Hattersley’s lead- about his performance. He decided, 
ership nnd deputy leadership enm- sensibly, not to try to emulate his 
paigns and chaired the Manifesto predecessor’s tub-thumping, headline 
group of centre and right-wing Labour grabbing approach to the job and ha< 
fr|p 5i concentrated on developing policies tc 



Giles Radice: “In my own person I unite north and south. 


Comprehensively romantic ... 


Believer in a 
mixed economy 

Not that he likes the normal political 
labels. He prefers to describe himself 
as a Fabian, being a long-standing 
member of that society's executive, 
and says: “l do not consider myself a 
pragmatist of the right. I have my own 
intellectual position worked out. 
Those who think that being associated 
with the centre/right of the party 
means that you do not have very firm 
convictions and definite policies are 
likely to be mistaken.” 

He likens his political position to 
that of the late Tony Crosland, for 
whom he had enormous admiration, 
reflected in 1 a contribution to the 
. Crosland memorial volume. He is 
primarily , an egalitarian, a strong 
European and a believer in the mixed 

■ - economy. Those last two have been 
: enough to land many Labour MPs with 
ierioua reselection problems but; Mr 
Radice’s North Durham constituency. ; 

, thpugji : pew itself, j? “old-style . 
Labour and likely to support him by 
something like four to one. Despite his 
background, Mr Radlce's personality 
and conscientiousness have made him 
popular both in the constituency and 
among his colleagues in the Northern 
Group of Labour MPs. 

Their support was vital when it came 
tolaking the next step up the political 
ladder. His stand within the party, as 
-.well a!j his performances as a front- 
bench spokesman, paid off. one? the 
election had been lost and a nev 
leadership installed in the Labour 
Party. Mr Radice scraped home in the 
shadow cabinet: elections, asked; for 
■ • the education brief and got it. A year. 

■ oh, he had consolidatea his position, 
climbing up the shadow cabinet poll 
' and gladly accepting Mr Neil Rln- 

• : nock’s invitation to. stay on at educa- , 

L V tibn.: .V. • 1 ’• 

•: , Unlike so-many of his predecessors, 

• : he hopes tq stay there too and move 

.. . into Elizabeth House after .the next 
. genetai election. He describes himself 

• as "a realistic optimist" on the pros- 
’ i beets of the electorate making ?uch a 

■,[■■■ ■ move p possibility. “Al tne 'moment, 


obviously we are behind,” he says. 

“But I still believe we can win both 
because I have seen political parties of 
the right make a total mess of things 
and because I've seen political parties 
of the left, apparently in a hopeless 
position, recover very quickly." He 
cites Socialist victories in France and 
Spain as examples, together with 
Labour’s own recovery after its defeat 
bi 1959. L , , 

If a transformation in Labour s for- 
tunes does'eome in time for the next 
election, Mr Radice seems well placed 
to realize his ambition. Mr Kmnack 
was a hard act to follow as education 
spokesman both for the party and the 
press, but there are few complaints 
about his performance. He decided, 
sensibly, not to try to emulate his 
predecessor's tub-thumping, headline- 
grabbing approach to the job and has 
concentrated on developing policies to 
build up Labour’s constituency within 
education and among its consumers. 

Like any education spokesman, he 
has had to make schools the priority: 
that is the largest part of the consti- 
tuency and certainly the one where the 
votes are. But he has spent more time 
than most on higher education, which 
he sees as a potential vote-loser for the 
Government as well as an important 
area for a future Labour government. 

He set himself the task of regaining his 

K arty’s traditionally strong support in 
igher education when he came into 
office, and is planning to launch an 
“Academics for Labour” campaign 
this year as the latest stage in that 
endeavour. . . 

However, where higher educations 
concerned, his goals lie almost as much 
within the Labour Party as outside it. 
Education policy is not the t source of 
great controversy for Labour, 

although there will always be argu- 
ments about how best to deal with 
Oxbridge and the public schools. 

. There is general support for compre- 
hensive schools, expanded nursery . 

' provision -gnd 'iqbre open access to 
higher education.!- -. v .*■• V T 

‘ The trouble cbmes in persuading the 

E that education (and particularly 
r education) should nave a high 
priority in the division of scarce re- 
sources. Higher education tends to be 
seen as an expensive preserve of the 
middle classes, implicitly: taking funds 
from social services for ihe needy. 

Within the shadow cabinet, Mr 
Radice is fortunate to have powerful 
allies in two former education spokes- 
men,. Mr Kinock and Mr Hatteisley. * 
And he acknowledges, that Mr Kin- 
nock succeeded in making the subject 
more prominent in the party’s prog- 
ramme. *T hope to make it more - 
•prominent stjil,'’ he says. “Education 
is still Underestimated in the Labour, 
Party and I believe it could be an 
important vote-winner, ^especially in 
the south.’- ■ , 

He himself has never had aiw doubts 
about the importance of education, 
votes or no votes. “The place of., 
education in a socialist strategy has >' 
always been an important part of my. 
political beliefs." he says, again citing '• 
Qosland as a format, iye mfluenw. : : 
Indeed, with his Vnfc Lisanne the 


president of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers at Brunei University 
and five children from their two pre- 
vious marriages shepherded through 
secondary and higher education, he 
could haraly have ignored the subject. 

A privileged education had left him 
witli strong views in any case. He 
admits enjoying life at Magdalene 
College, Oxford, although he is less 
charitable about his school days at 
Winchester. At Oxford he worked 
hard as an historian and had little time 
for student politics, although he was 
committed to Labour even then. Luter 
he worked as a researcher for a Labour 
MP and went on to study economics at 
the London School of Economics. 

Having completed his academic 
education, in 1964 he began his politic- 
al education in earnest, when he joined 
the staff of the General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union {as it then tyas) : By 
1966 he was' head of the union s* 


research department, embroiled , ih 
industrial relations questions and be-‘ 
coming a committed advocate of in- 
dustrial democracy. He later gave vent 
to his feelings on this particular passion 


coming a committed advocate of in- 


in the shape of a private member’s Bill 
to put workers on the boards of 
nationalized companies, and in one of 
his five books, The Industrial Demo- 
crats. 

The political education he received 
proved to be a double-edged swOrd, as 
the union eventually sponsored him as 
an MP but also provided ammunition 
for his opponents in a rather dirtv 
by-election campaign when the Poul- 
sort affair and the role of Andrew 
Cunningham, a GMWU official, was a 
hot potato in the North-East. 

Generosity of spirit 
tow ards opponents 

Once in the House of Commons, he 
was perhaps better, known' for his 
Interest in, Industrial .democracy, and 
bis' knowledge of fofejgh pffalrs ;lnan 
for expertise in education. But he was 
a member of the backbench education 
' committee and also gained valuable 
experience as PPS to Mrs Williams, 
whose departure from the . Labour 
Party he still regrets. "I retain fondness 
for her, as most people do; and if she 
doesn't now; I believe she will come to 
regret her decision he says. . . 

Mr Radice retaihs something of the . 
same generosity of spirit towds his 
immediate opponents in the! Govern- 
ment. He respects the Intellectual 
capability of Sir Keith Joseph, 
although he adds: "I have to say that I 
don't believe he has - concentrated 
much attention on' the problems of 
higher education. Certainly, his mover 
over student grants was not. very well, 
thought out and I do not believe that 
the Government has thought through 
what it wants from higher education 
more generally. ' - 

“I expect ..the green paper to be a 
■ severe disappointment. I do not. be- 
lieve in reflex opposition, but I do 
think what the Government has done 
in higher education has beetl pretty 

dMfifovi.''' - '* ' : ' 


He is particularly amused by the 
idea of Mr Peter Brooke, as chairman 
of the National Advisory Body, telling 
himself, as the representative of gov- 
ernment, how undesirable his policies 
had been. Labour made submissions to 
both the NAB and the University 
Grants Committee while they were 
considering their advice to Sir Keith, 
and Mr Radice Is now planning an 
alternative green paper to take the 
wind from tne Government's sails by 
putting his party’s policy for higher 
education before the public before the 
official document is issued. 

That policy will owe much to. Mr 
Phillip Whitehead, Ihe Last Labour 
spokesman on higher education, now 
coopted to the party’s revamped 
education committee despite losing his 
scat at the election. Mr Radice is not 
one for change for change’s sake and 
he sees no reason to tinker with policy 
recently and thoroughly worked out. 

As a result, the central point re- 
mains the “contract" Labour would 
offer the universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education. Security of 
funding would be offered in exchange 
for a mUingness to adapt to changing 
needs. Extra monoy would be made 
available to facilitate the switch to 
science and technology, to fund more 
postgraduates and expand research, to 
rescue the ynivereities’ new blood 
scheme, ensure the public sector did 
not stagnate and reward the protection ' 
and expansion of access to higher, 
education. In return. Labour would 
ask universities to take more local 
students and all institutions to help 
local industry, and to take seriously 
their responsibilities on continuing 
education and For mature students. 

It sounds simple enough, but exten- 
sive travels in tne past year and more 
have left Mr Radice In no doubt that he 
will have his work cut out . achieving 
anything like univerea 1 agreement. 
Everywhere he has been received. 

§ politely enough, but be does 'hot dis- - 
uisp his frustration at the htlitude. 
■splayed In some universities. ' 
J There js a certain tendency to say 
that polytechnics can look after local 
needs; tne university is in an interna- 
tional market. I don't think that will 
wash; nor should it,” he says. “Some 
universities seem to believe that their 
job is simply to have very high stan- 
dards, talking purely about A level 
passes,, and (hat they have satisfied 
their objectives once they have taken 
in those students. This is not a general 
criticism but those to which it applies 
• will immediately recognize them- 
selves.” ... ■ • • . 


There Is little doubt that Oxford and 
Cambridge are two of the universities 
to which nc is referring. He has tQ ld 
both that they should feflect more 
closely the balance betweeil state and 
private schools and that -they should 
speed up reforms jn admissions pTdce- 

• oures. , My tipte nt Oxford was a very 
attractive part of my life, but ! have to 
say tKat I think Hie position of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in particular their 

. admissions , policies^ .must be kept 

• under very bfose scrutiny,” Mr .Radice 

“^riiolrjpMVlIegsa pdsittoW ijrbvitftes-' 


sed by the state, although 1 don’t 
believe in operating by threat through 
student grants. I think it is unfair to 
visit the sins of fathers on the children, 
but 1 do think it is up to a!! the 
universities to reflect more accurately 
the balance between the two school 
sectors." 

It is a characteristically liberal reac- 
tion, preferring persuasion to coercion 
despite questionable prospects of suc- 
cess. Similarly, he would be reluctant 
to tamper with the buffer role of the 
UGC if Labour’s wishes were not 
being followed in the distribution of a 
restored budget. He says: “I think we 
need a reformed UGC, more open and ■ • 
representative, but 1 would not want to 
have to Intervene more directly. How- 
ever, 1 do think those who accept 
money from the slate have to try to 
serve the needs of the community 
more obviously than some do at the 
moment. " • 

No guarantees of 
extra money 

Not that Mr Radice is promising Ihe 
moon for higher education in any case, 
critical though he is of the Conserva- 
tives’ cuts. “T can say that there would 
not be any more cuts, but I would not 
be able to argue for useful increases in 
some areas unless higher education in 
general, and the universities in particu- 
lar, helped themselves by going along 
with some of the views not only of the 
Labour Party but also in the joint 
statement by the NAB and the UGC. 

If it was just going to be extra money 
and iio changes, I don’t think I would 
be able to win it and nor would I want, 
to." . 

. In the meantime, Mr Radice be- 
lieves, higher education has to become 
more articulate in its own causes. 
“Both politicians and members of the. 
media tend to pay lip service to the, 
importance of education, but their 
eyes glaze over when educationists, 
start talking about policies," he main-; 
tains. “We nayd got to ge| away from- 
educationists' talking to educationists. 

He is-golng to make a start himself 
with abbokon education policy, white 
- continui ng : the delicate' b {dancing act 
which .goes Into, producing 'Labours 
own. He must try to produce a package 
acceptable to the party and the unions, 
attractive to the electorate and capable 
of implementation. On tenure, for 

example, he has committed himself to . 

opposing the Government's proposed 
legislation and promised, new mea- 
sures if that opposition fails, to protect 
academic freedom and preserve 
“reasonable job security*. But it did . 
not escape tne notice of many at the 
AUT council that he stopped short of 
guaranteeing to reinstate the existing' 
system. .. • ; , , 

Mr Radice is well equipped to deal 
with such difficulties. 0n«Kt Impress- 
ion, he appears elegant and intellec- 
tual but possibly loo weak for the 
rough and tumble of politics' at . the 
highest level. In fact, he js a politician 
to bis fingertips. He would not .olmtn to 
have made as big a splash in his first 


year in.. office as did &fr Kinhock, but 
his more circumspect approach should 
leave Labpiir with an education polity ; 


to put to the electorate which is 
comprehensive.: in more than ojte 

seHse;; ■* 1 " •' ‘V’r 
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British Rail may be Improving, but 
haulc couture it Isn’t. So there was no" 
problem at all picking out the four 
fashion designers on the early morn* 
Ing Inter-city London to Newcastle. 
From the bow tie to the black lacy 
lights (hey Just looked more - well, 
more dressed than anyone else. 

Gina Wordsworth (design mana- 
ger, Marks and Spencer), Anne 
Earle (fabric nnd colour manager 
M&S), Michael Jones (forecast de- 
signer M&S) and Sylvia Ayton (Wal- 
lis coat designer) were travelling to 
Newcastle Polytechnic for the day, to 
carry out the final stages of an 
unusual project. 

For the last four years the poly- 
technic's third year fashion students 
have all spent n term working to a 
design and marketing brief set by a 
major fashion company. Tills year It 
was the ultimate in mass market 
fashion: Marks and Spencer. 

The project began In the summer 
with a visit by the students to M&S 
headquarters In London. The New- 
castle fashion course Is one of only a 
handful to have a "fashion market- 
log"strcam: students take a common 
first year and then divide between 
design and marketing. It's not busi- 
ness studies, emphasizes the head of 
the school of fash ion. Professor Marv 


A good head for figures 

Karen Gold visits the Newcastle 
Polytechnic fashion department to 
report on a project which links 
the creative and commercial sides 
of the rag trade 


the school of fash ion, Professor Mary 
Bromly: the polytechnic's fashion 
sludcnfs have all done business and 
law for years. Marketing Is (lie art of 
making fashion sell. Something 
Marks and Spencer certainly knows 
about. 

But Marks and Spencer's brief for 
the students was to find out how the 
firm could sell still more. The rive 
marketing students went away, de- 
signed a survey, and spent part of the 
summer in 12 M&S stores around the 
country observing and questioning 
customers. 

They - In common it must be 
admitted with various fashion and 
business writers, and some M&S 
planners themselves - lighted upon 


Sophisticated Woman: 22-35-year- 
old careerist, looking for more ex- 
pensive and exclusive clothes than 
M&S currently supply, and willing 
to pay for them. 

The marketing students, with 
M&S approval, brought her to the 
attention of their 11 designer coun- 
terparts on the course, and commis- 
sioned them to design her a range of 
clothes on a “Dandy 7 ’ theme: the 1810 
look predicted for 1985/86 fashion. 

By this time It was the third week of 
the autumn term. The two groups of 
students discussed the shapes, fab- 
rics, colours and overall look re- 
quired. They decided on a mixture of 1 
navy and bitter chocolate, of classic 
and high fashion styles, all under a 
new exclusive label: ELECT. 

The fashion students took three 
days working Individually to come up 
with almost 100 initial ideas. Then 
they came together with the market- 
ing group again to pick out the best. 

They spent another day working 
on the designs, then made a final 
selection of about a dozen outfits. 
Every student had an oulflt, though 
outfits varied between two and four 
garments. All the students also had to 
draw the entire range. 

The design students then sat down 
to make patterns and "toiles”: cheap 
fabric copies of the garment. That 
finished several weeks later, and 
Sylvia Ayton of Wallis (a member of 


the Council for National Academic 
Awards Fashion and Textile Board, 
which Professor Bromly chairs), 
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Left: Full-length 
wool top-coat oy 
Colleen 
Sandieson. 


Below left: The 
stylish 

presentation of 
the designs is a 
sharp contrast to 
the classroom 
sessions . 

Clothes which in 
the photographs ' 
areseen in their 
; own context ./ 

must vio for : L ’ 

. .attentions with W 
..other designs. 
Here. a group . 

. from Marks and 
• Spender pic ' 
looks at the 
. ' students' work. : ' 


selector. 

She left: the students made up their 
final garments In fabrics rather less 
excffbig then they had first hoped, 
since samples from International tex- 
tile companies had not arrived. (Pre- 
cisely the problem their professional 
counterparts suffer from too.) 

They handed over to the marketing 
students, who arranged photographs 
and a brochure of the collection using 
polytechnic photography and 
graphics students and technicians, 
and prepared - with a press release 
and display explaining (heir market- 
ing strategy - to show thecollection to 
Interested outsiders and the four 
critics fraveUIng up on the London to 
Newcastle train. 

The exercise Is not aimed at sneak- 
ing students' work Into next year’s 
M&S collection (though the Laura 
Ashley crltfcs In their year bought 
five patterns and desfgns). It does 
provide a cold blast of professional- 
ism: students have to work as a team, 
whereas much of their course encour- 
ages Individualism and competition; 
they have to make decisions and 
defend (hem publicly within com- 
mercial restrictions. They have to 
And their own fabrics and models - 
' one wasspotted In a disco this year - 
for the show. 

“I hope they'll be critical," said 
Professor Bromly of the four outsid- 
ers Just before (he show started. 
"That’s why they're here." 

with the photomontage of M&S cus- 
tomers: both present (lumpy with 
flopping bags) and future (dressed to 
kill). The drawings were too pretty 
they said; not enough detail, no use 
for cutters to work from. The stu- 
dents protested they were Illustra- 
tions not technical drawings: Gina 
VvorqswArth remarked that M&S 
drawings were used by technicians 
anti then framed and put up on ' the 
wail. ■’ 1 

. Then they moved , to the clothes. 
Each design ktudeht Introduced an 
questioned on U by 
thecritfes; SoraetnnestHeTanguageof 
fashkmcame lntoplay.“l’m noTsure 
what that coat’s about,” said Michael 
Jones. But It was mostly more down 


Equestrian-inspired suit by Rehccc 

to earth: could this garment sell when 
M&S minimum orders ure 1,000 
dozen and buyers need 17,000 dozen 
to get a garment In every stare? 

Would' a coat sell n( £150? M&S 
said more like £80. The studente Mild 
(heir new customer wnntcd the pri- 
vilege or paying more Tor u garment 
because she knew It was exclusive. It 
gave it more status. 

That would never he Marks and 
Spencer's way, said Ginn Words- 
worth. “We never think of price In 
design. It's value we talk about. VVe 
don t talk about price." . 

At the same lime, (he marc exten- 
sive garments should not huve too 
much fndenllfylng detail, suggested 
Michael Jones, noting the exquisite 
mnd-knatlcd edging* mid humms on 
It’s got 'SI 
Ayfon C OT lh ° ttbcl " SRlc *SyMa 

Oh no, It liusn’l, said the students. 
Remember ELECT? That's on (In* 
label: our new customer doesn’t wiinl 
her clothes to be identifiable Mnf-ks 
and Spencer. 

"But we still are u chuin store," 
exploded Gina Wordsworth, “ir vmi 
want a labd you shop nt llarrods. Wc 

MlrKni i°«£S v « y ,,roud of t,,c ft 
Michael label. If you ure irylnu to 

change the label, you are trying! u tell 
“ “S' »»i jo b« m „/,;!!§ 

label we have. Our customers relv 
H"' Th i J Sl Michael label Is value 
521 1 .!! nd else after? 

What about ELECT by St 
_ Mlcllitcl > su B8CBtcd Michael Jones, 



a Paxton 


Yes, Mild (he market Ing sludeKtik 
shamefaced ly, Wc did stfarirtt 
off with (lint. 

The average M&S shopper hh 
foal four Inches (all, Uw trffa 
pointed out. Several onbestoM 
coats, Juckels and n dress ruth 
"difficult" for her. In one cm fe 
marketing .students had ratal 
that, lint had wanted - npnb 
slonolly - to give the designer li 
hvnd. In others, they hadn'lgnpl 
flic problem. 

On one Jacket you cwkbHr 
where the waist was. A oodiW 
swept the ground. "Whdltafip 
ugu lady liny mi dress, sfaellketty* 
It on and look tlckclyboo," al 
Sylvia Ayton. The dress the iW* 
hud designed was "dlfTkuk wfc 
you know w liul to do wilh If. I 
demonstrate, she sprung oiil oU 
sent at the subsequent mbdd.fw 
up a ilircc-(|imrler length bbta 
coal to become n Jacket, iiwWf 
body breathed n sigh flfrdW* 

"You quile often don't 
design us much ns you think ta* 
to." said Mlchncl Junes summit* 
"Overall 1 think II wnsamyijg 
ftil project, but often Ihi iwr 
gnrinenh were I lie holler. ■ 

"Fashion Is rigid when pMPJJ 
wearing II," mild Sylvia AjWfJ’ 
explaining both the pop 
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selection pf hats 
; and shirts by, •: Z; 
■ ‘from left, Helen ■: 
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Peter Abell analyses the principles behind Clause Four and the new political economy 


Marx's reluctance to pen a detailed 
picture of the future socialist society is 
notorious (even if rather judicious on 
his behalf)- What is abundantly clear in 
his writing and almost invariably expli- 
cit in the constitutions of most socialist 
parties is a belief in the necessity of 
’'common ownership” (or some 
apparently equivalent phrase) of the 
instruments of production and ex- 
change in the socialist order of things. 

Thus the celebrated Clause Four, 
which has over the years caused so 
much consternation in the British 
Labour Party: the party is “to secure 
for the workers by nand and by brain 
the full fruits of their industry and the 
most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible upon the basis of 
the common ownership of the means 
of production, distribution and ex- 
change and the best obtainable system 
of popular administration and control 
of each industry or service". But is 
“common ownership" suggestive of 
tt^e moral liberation of mankind, that 
almost irresistible promise oF a theory 
of historical movement held out by 
Marxian doctrine? Is “common own- 
ership”, in fact, necessary to 
socialism? 

These questions have been posed os 
many times as they have been unsatis- 
factorily answered. The right is pretty 
certain that common ownership is of 
the essence of socialism but spells the 
antithesis of moral liberation, the 
traditional left answers both questions 
in the affirmative. 

The wording of the Labour Party s 
Clause Four affords pride of place to 
considerations of property rights over 
matters of distributive justice. It is not 
the most equitable distribution which 
the party is exhorted to seek but tho 
most equitable distribution based 


Staking the labour claim 


“The - common ownership of the 
means of production and exchange" is 
by no means a self-evidently transpa- 
rent phrase and any answer which may 
be preferred to these fundamental 
queries will doubtless depend on the 
Interpretation it is given. The. most 
common one, ofcourse, is nationaliza- 
tion (or municipalization) where the 
full set of property rights implied by 
ownership is handed over to tne state 
or municipality. 

Certainly, the Labour-left has 
almost invariably been seized by this 
view and in response to the Tories’ 


current preoccupation with privatiza- 
tion all that has emerged so far from 
that quarter is a rather foxed version of 
the old theme: “anything the Tories 
privatize we can renatlonalize"; a 
policy surely custom-made to fit the 
aspirations of the working class electo- 
rate as we move towards the twenty- 
first century. Alternative interpreta- 
tions are, however, quite possible and 
recent achievements in the theory of 
political economy invite a leftward 
looking reformulation of interrela- 
tionships between distributive justice, 
the disposition of property rights and 
allocative efficiency. A reformulation 
which breaks decisively with Ideas of 
essentially nineteenth century vintage; 
old wines may improve with maturity, 
old ideas do not. 

Intellectual support for a traditional 
reading of Clause Four arrives from 
two interrelated directions: first a 
belief that by taking the instruments 
of production into common ownership 
(for which read nationalization) they 
can be managed in a way which more 
effectively satisfies the needs of the 
people (sometimes distinguished from 
their revealed preferences). Planned 
production is commended and con- 
trasted adversely with the market 
allocation of resources. Indeed, niar- 
kets become the villain of the piece, 
admonished for their capricious and 
anarchistic nature along with their 
inevitable tendency to generate unjus- 
tifiable inequalities of power, wealth 
and income. Allocative efficiency 
through the planned utilization of 
nationally owned assets becomes a 
necessary part of socialism. 

Hostility to the private ownership of 
the means of production derives, 
secondly, from a deeply entrenched 
rejection of the legitimacy of profits 
accruing to capital and, thus, the profit 
motive. The premise from which this 
hostility flows is largely Marxian in 
Inspiration, that is to say, the labour 
theory of value. A doctrine which, 
though widely rejected outside Marx- 
ian circles, still grips the left and which 
finds the utility of commodities entir- 
ely attributable to the quantity of 
labour required to produce them. 
Apparently a very reasonable - cer- 
tainly a seductive - idea. 


Armed with the labour theory of 
value, Marx and those who choose to 
follow him, believe they nrc able to 
demonstrate that the putatively volun- 
tary (Pareto efficient) market contract 
wherein capital hires labour, is syste- 
matically exploitative and unjust.- 
Labour always works for longer hours 
than are necessary to produce the 
goods which its wages can command in 
the market place. Surplus labour time , 
as a consequence, accrues to capital. 
Furthermore, the capital labour con- 
tract sets the two protagonists irrecon- 
cilably against each other along class 
lines and institutionalizes a seismic 
diversity of interests whereby labour 
seeks, in the long run, to alter the 
disposition of property rights to its own 
advantage. Nationalization of the 
means of production, it is averred, will 
at least bring the surplus into the 
publicly administered domain where it 
can be used for the benefit of all, even if 
it does not lead to exchanges of com- 
modities according to the labour time 
Incorporated into them. 

So nationalization becomes neces- 
sary (though not sufficient) for both 
the efficiency and justice of the social- 
ist society. No wonder Clause Four 
had caused all the commotion it has. 

But what arc we to make of all this in 


the light of the twentieth century 
experience? Can we happily advocate 
nationalization, planning and the des- 
truction of markets in tne belief thnt 
this will cultivate economic efficiency 
and distributive justice? 

Let us start with the labour theory of 
value, surplus labour time and inter- 
clnss exploitation. The skein of the 
above arguments would be decisively 
severed il the labour theory of vnlue 
were to fail. John Roemers* recent 
book. The General Theory of Class and 
Exploitation is crucial in this respect as 
he has, with his celebrated class ex- 
ploitation correspondence principle, 
formally demonstrated that the labour 
theory of value only holds up under the 
most restrictive and unrealistic 
assumptions. There are, moreover, in 
the general (ie realistic) case no one to 
one correspondences between an indi- 
vidual's exploitation status (defined in 
terms of surplus labour lime), his/her 
ownership of production goods and 
income. So even If we are inclined to 
endorse the labour theory of value 
(and there are other technical reasons 
lor not doing so) the picture It portrays 
of class divisions within society (ic lines 
of exploitation) are hopelessly diffused 
and certainly not predictive of socio- 
economic change. 


A challenge to the 
balance of power 


The New Political Economy, which 
would put a rather altered construc- 
tion upon Clause Four, could estab- 
lish the left as the champions of 
individual liberty and as the enemy of 
bureaucratic tyranny and sloth, 
while taking a radical stand In favour 
of equality of opportunity. These are 
Ideas which seem likely to capture the 
enthusiasm of an increasingly, edu- 
cated electorate and In so doing 
undermine the stranglehold which 
the right currently enjoys. The fol- 
- lowing principles sketch . (and only 
sketch) what J hayi in. mind: 

• A radical approach to equality of . 
opportunity - this would be one of the 
basic ethical precepts pervading »U 
._,W&s^ooomSc.;-'litttltuUona. Indi- 
viduals wotUd in thelf. m^jof 1 econo- 
'mlc roles In life be afforded the 


minimum feasible equality of oppor- 
tunity, so that any distributive tne* 
' qualities which do emerge will reflect 


not Initial alienable endowments but 
dltferences in skill} motivation and 
Intensity of effort. There would, In 
! addition, -bp welfare protection for 

i those who are not able to benefit from 

these arrangements^ • ■ 

;■ ‘ 0 . The greatest feasible level of <ndl- 
!,vidual freedom -compatible with 
' equal freed oth for all and equality of 


opportunity. . . 

; In so far. as there might be an 
inverse relationship between the die- ; 
tales of the first two paragraphs and * 
' the maximization of the total product 
id. society then any surrender of 
equalities of opportunity, and free- 
; dom might follow something like 
> Rawls' minlmox principle. Ineqiiall- 
flies wijl only be acceptable If they can 
"‘be; shown to benefit those less 
favoured in society. Inverse rela- 
• tlonShlpS Of this type Will, however, 

: Hkely prove unimportant* os the eco* 




will in ail probability enhance moti- 
vational efficiencies. 

• The recognition that each Indi- 
vidual will possess interests in three 
fundamental socio-economic roles - 
as a provider of labour, as a provider 
or capital and as a consumer. Struc- 
turing socio-economic Institutions ex- 
clusively around the Interests of one 
role lypB is unacceptable. 

• In virtue of the first four princi- 
ples- individuals should* be- afforded 
the maximum feasible- equality of 
opportunity and maximum feasible 
choice in all three roles. 

• Economic transactions should, 
unless there are good grounds for the 
contrary ^practice follow th® dictates 
Of competitive, markets- TJe.stote 
Should' encourage competition ana 

discourage : monopolies of whatever 
sort. 

• Health care and education - that 

Is to say the basic provisions which 
enable individuals to avail themselves 
of the equal opportunities afforded In 
life should be distributed according 
to need. Eaperimenls with vouchers 
etc., which may Increase choice and 
dec rea se bureaucratic sloth should 
not be ruled out. The virtues of choke 
versus monopoly provision , should 
revolve solely around technical effi- 
ciency In satisfying needs. Services 
(eg cleanlus and so pn) to any lajrge 
- monopoly producers may be cooper- 
attvized (see below), ; , • 

• Equality , of opportunity and. the 

maximization of feasible choice, as. a 

consumer would be encouraged by 
(a) the stimulation of competitive 
product markets powerful anti- 
monopoly - legislation; and (b) 
meaningful consumer representation, 
on the highest decision making bodies 
of any socially owned monopolies. 


| VfrPg ' 

provider of labour would be encour- 
aged by (a) participation at work on 
the basis or one person one vote 
(industrial democracy) (b) the state 
Supporting Job creation and new 
ventures where market forces are too 
sluggish (access to work), (c) the 
redaction in property rights of capit- 
al through the establishment of (and 
conversion of existing enterprises to) 
cooperatives and capital-labour part- 
nerships.; ./ 

. For ! technical, reason* complete 
coopera tfvlzation of m economy 
(Where members of a cooperative 
both own and run their own enter- 
prises, (eg Mondragon type coops in 


Spain) is not likely - the concentra- 
tion of risk is too high add the 
inflexibilities in tying capital' and 
labour together In this way Is ulti- 
mately: htefilctent.. Capital-labour 
nartnershipa. (which could be Introv 


duced by legislation and without the 
probtem'of compensation to equity, 
owners) would allow control of enter- 
prises to be. shared in; different 





ment of equity (unit trusts) which 
may initially be of limited transfera- 
bility and redeemabllity. 

These principles when matched 


1IUUMUUMHUU vi-,sw |B ™ -TT" T" . • 

provider of capital would be encour- 
aged by bolides designed to maintain 
equality in the Initial endowments of 
equity (whkh Would, though, carry 
reduced property rights conspnant 
with capital-labour partnerships and 
cooperatives). To this end (a); a 
capital' receipts, tax which would/ 
encourage the spread of eqblty.and 
reduce uie Inter generational accu- 
■ mutation of wealth,- should be Intro- . 
duced; (b) all citizens would at the 

(in. of Miklnrliv rwHilvP Alt PtlrffW" 


These principles when matched 
with thorough going political demo- 
cracy provide the basis of what I 
would Uke : to term Radical Equlta- 
rtan Democracy (which carries the 
convenient acronym RED). Furth- 
ermore, Just as Marx was able to 
distinguish . on the* basis of the 
appropriate, theory of distributive 
Justice* (le, desert and needs abased) 

■ ibeiWech socialism and the higher 
state of communism, we may, also 
postulate a' "higher order" society 
Where equality of opportunity is 
made to compensate for any In- 
equalities In the Initial endowment of 
‘Inalienable assets" (le skills and 
ability, cf Roemer). This might, 
however, prove a mere flight af fancy 
for the social mechanisms for decid- 
ing a level of compensation, while 
maintaining the free .society, are not 
at all dear. • 

So In a Radical Equllarian Society 
"common Ownership’’ comes to mean 
equally distributed initial endow-, 
ments of equity carrying weakened 


In addition to these rather technical 
considerations, many sociological fac- 
tors have also combined to render 
the line between capi tal 
and labour profoundly unclear. 
Prominent among these are the in- 
creasing complexities of management 
hierarchies, which lie, as it were, 
ambiguously between capital and 
labour. The fact also that labour, ever 
increasingly, has a stake in and interest 
in returns to capital, first through 
insurance and pensionfunds or profit 
sharing, second os a consequence of 
the desire to avoid the calculable risks 
in the pursuance of the socialist 
alternative and third as a result of 
significant probabilities of social 
All of these considerations make it 
meaningless to postulate an unbridge- 
able guTf between capital and labour 
and to adumbrate theories of inter- 
class conflict, sncio-economic change 
and distributive justice articulated ex- 
clusively around this axis. This is not to 
say, of course, there are not vested 
interests in maintaining and reducing 
the inequalities in power, wealth and 
Income; the problem of distributive 
justice remains but it must be addres- 
sed in a manner which betokens the 
individual's involvement in both capi- 
tal nnd labour and. indeed, as a 
consumer. From the perspective of the 
new political economy it is not capital 
which is bad, but Us inequitable dis- 
tribution and the way in which il 
arrogates exclusive property rights 
unto itself. 

Turning now to the issue of effic- 
iency; L doubt if the arguments and 
accumulated evidence really need re- 
hearsing. AlecNove in The economics 
of Feasible Socialism among many 
contemporary writers has theoretically 
and empirically disposed of the view 
which finds a connexion between the 
wholesale planning of nationally 
owned assets and their efficient use. 
Soviet and East European experience 
is not encouraging even though the 
peculiar political and social circumst- 
ances of these countries make it diffi- 
cult to draw definite conclusions. Nor 
is the experience deriving from various 
mutant versions of the socialist eco- 
nomy - such as Yugoslavia - likely to . 
inspire unstinted enthusiasm. 

Misfounded also is the wholesale 
admonition of markets. Although, 
largely, as a consequence of the 
pioneering work of Vanek ( The Gen- 
eral Theory of. the Labour Managed 
Market Economy ) the idea of a social- . 
1st market ecomony has gained some 
acceptability, there is Utile sign on the 
sehried ranks of the left of any serious 
attempt to incorporate market and 
plan into a theory of optimal resource 
allocation. 

The fault with Clause Four resides in 
the fact that it attempts to solve the 
problem of distributive justice and 
economic efficiency in one fell swoop. 
These two objectives should be 
addressed separately - the case for 
nationalization resting entirely upon 
» whether it can be proven to be more 
■ efficient. 

Furthermore, tbe Ifft has cast a, 

I blind eye to the repeated accusations 
- coming from the right which detect an 
I all too evident association between the 

. ■ bureaucratic control of the economy' 
, e and a reduction in individual freedom 
. and even tendencies to &uthoritari8D i 


politics. Nozick remains 1 teraely . iin-’ 
answered, Rawls unassimilnted and the. : 
intellectual initiative on .matters of 
personal choice, and freedom hasjqts-: • 

• sed by default. tp the right .• . These.' 
acciishtionS.canhot be ' dismissed, in a 
cavalier fashion! all the ethical pre- 
cepts of socialism enjoin us to seek the 
society of individual freedom, reduced 
alienation and personal creativity. It is 
not at all clear how a traditional 
interpretation of Clause Four would 
contribute to these desirable objee-, 
fives. And phrases like "the best 

: obtainable system of popular adminis- 
tration and control" fail. to encompass : 
what wc'know about the sociology of 
bureaucratic behaviour unless unwar- 
ranted far-fetched assumptions are 
made about altruistic motivations." 
Socialist institutions shodfd surely 
make space for the exercise of such 
motivations but equally surely they 
should not depend upon them for their ; 
. proper functioning. . 

'nterefore, neither on grounds of 

• distributive Justice nor on grounds of 

- allocative efficiency do there seem to > 
bb. good reasons to yest the property ■ 
rights of fall ownership with the state; ■ 
We must , therefore , start over again 
and refurbish, our interpretation of 
.Clause Four.' • • 


cornea equated with produce^; dertio- . distributive justice nor on grounds of 
cracy. Clause. Four takes on ; a new ■ allocative efficiency do there seem to 
appearanCei an appearance which, In be good reasons to vest the property 

my view, is far more likely to coip* rights of fall ownership with the state; 
mend Itself to an, increasingly edq- We must, iherefore lf start over again 
rated electorate In (he forth com Ins and refurbish, our Interpretation of 

‘liiRb-fech'VsocWy than some, tired , : Clause Four. • 

old redpe about nationalization. To ~~r — - — , - ' • - - 

some, of course. It might not spell The author is professor of sociology m 

m ', hut HA whatl • fhc Unh-ettliy of Surrey. 
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A middle class solution . 


Cecilio Mar Molinero examines the 
social impact of the 1981 education 
cuts while, below, Michael Stephens 
emphasizes the need to plan for the 
future 


J Mu old Mans <k dusfrviaA 
>/, I .want none of-tWar, 

ft vt q<3t nine points at A kvej , 


As part of the “Great Debate" on the 
future of the universities the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee asked for 
answers to 29 questions from institu- 
tions and individuals. Despite the fact 
that in recent times the social structure 
of the student population has received 
a great deal of attention, no questions 
were asked about how it had changed 
as a result of the cuts. 

No questions were asked about the 
effects of the cuts on access to higher 
education for groups such as overseas 
students. No questions were asked 
about how the universities hud 
rationed the places available. I felt that 
these were important questions, and so 
collected relevant information, put It 
together in the form of a paper, nnd 
submitted it ns my personal contribu- 
tion to the debate. 1 his article summa- 
rizes some of the findings presented in 
that jiapcr. 

it is well known ihat as a direct result 
of the 1981 cuts, access to university 
education became more difficult. 
What is meant by "more difficult'' 
depends on the year that is taken os a 
reference. Until 1978 the proportion of 
home applicants accepted had re- 
mained fairly stable, around 0.55. The 
first round of cuts was Indirect, the 
number of places not being allowed to 
grow in line with the demand for them, 
and this proportion declined to 0.54 in 
1979. 

The removal of the "subsidy" for 
overseas students in 1980 had the 
paradoxical effect of increasing the 
number of university places available 
to home students, but because of a new 
large increase in the number of ap- 
plications, the proportion of home 
students accepted decreased again. 

- j”* 1 a * leT a year of expansion, . 

the; number of places was. reduced in 
1981. The definition that the Universi- 
ties Central Council on Admissions 
uses for “home" and "overseas" stu- 


dents changed in 1981, but if the old 
definition had been retained, the prop- 
ortion of home applicants accepted 
would have been around 0.46 in 1982. 
If the proportion of home applicants 
accepted had remained at its 1978 level 
between 25,000 and 30,000, more 
home students would have been 
accepted by universities during this 
period. This has to be compared with 
the 72,600 students accepted in 1982. 

How was this long series of cuts felt 
by applicants from different back- 
grounds? To answer this question ! had 
to make use of the distribution of 
applicants and entrants by social class 
which has been published in its present 
form since 1977. I computed the 
proportion accepted for every social 
class in every year. The results can 
hardly be called surprising, applicants 
from classes I and 2 stood a better than 
average chance of being accepted all 
through the 1977-82 period, while 
applicants from the remaining social 
classes stood a worse than average 
chance of being accepted. 

In 1977 the proportion of applicants 
accepted were 0.584 0.549, 0.535, 
0.508, 0.486, and 0.465 for classes 1,2, 
3N, 3M. 4, and 5 respectively. In 
relative terms, class 1 applicants stood 
a 7.7 per cent better than average 
chance of being accepted, while at the 
other extreme, class 5 applicants stood 
o 14.3 per cent worse than average 
chance of being accepted. By 1982 
these proportions had changed to 
0.51 1. 0.475, 0.439, 0.407, 0.31s, and 
0.379. 

Although all social groups had suf- 
fered a worsening in their chances of 
acceptance, misery had not been 
equally distributed when seen in rela- 
tive term*;- in 1982 the proportion of 
class- 1 applicants accepted was 10.1 
per cent belter than average, while (he 
corresponding figure for class 5 appli- 
cants was 18.2 per cent worse than 



average. Class differences 
have been widened as a result of the 
cuts. The student population is now 
more middle class than it was before 
the cuts, and more different from the 
general 18-year-old population. 

The changes that I have just de- 
scribed were too large and too sys- 
tematic to have been the result of 
chance alone. They could have been 
due to changes In the qualifications 
offered by the different social groups, 
to social discrimination on the part of 


university selectors, or to the peculiari- 
ties of the admissions system. I ex- 
amined each possibility m turn. 

Statistics on the examination per- 
formance of the different social 

K , based on a 10 per cent sample, 
:en published in its present form 
since 1980. Examination performance, 
as reported by UCCA, is based on the 
number of A level passes gained and 
counted in the scoring, not the number 
of subjects attempted; some applicants 
might have attempted more than three 
subjects and in this case only the best 
three are counted, others might have 
attempted three and passed only one 
or two in which case they are counted 
alongside those who attempted only 
one or two A levels and passed them. . 

I- found that, for a given Soda! 
group, the qualification structure 
changed very little during the years 
198Q, 1981, and 1982 as was .to be 


. . .or a middle path solution 


One of our most eminent physicists 
stajed.matectiire that I listened to that 
all major areas of development in his 
subject had already been opened up. 

on physicists would merely 
be Infilling. I was left with the Impress- 


ion that the creative period of physics 
was past and the field could be left to 
lesser talents. The age of the techni- 
dan ni.;physics had dawned. 

My orator also stated that school- 
, leavers of sdemific talent should from 
now oh be directed into biology. He 
reluctantly confirmed that chemistry 1 
might have major contributions to 

’nffor ac u* iinV.. ...j , • - ' , i 


discovered 

<*- A£4\) dejvt anf aQj parficle 
exists o*\iy \n 
bweaucrats 
braiKvs! 


offer. A*' jt/c asm'riiig f academtai hU 
, jealously ;guard the Imputations of our 
fields when speaking to the 
out$ide tforld it .was one of Hie most 
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Icxjks.prqcty fruitful Id my layman's 
e 2*: physicist’s viewrof his 

‘fc'fth the crisis, 
werthtdiredionto be takch In higher' , 
/cdttopQh. proven for the rest of the. : 
^jMry.- As the Govemmcnt has de- 
• .cHM.dwt wo ate to have a higher - 

^Kailpd system- which L 'ts 'fended 
; ffipawd to other industrial 

^^(themode! is |.(aly rather than 
. ^ nrea'ns that our : 

pawing must be correct 1 to a decree 
, '.n^f^fiMoyed before. .: F “ 

resources put into; " 

^artm^thai^ produee.ihe gfotfu- 



go to university before they lake their 
examinations. On the other hand, 
when different social groups arc com- 
pared it is clear that class 1 applicants 
are on average better qualified than 
class 2 applicants, and these in turn are 
better qualified than class 3 applicants 
and so on. At one extreme 70 per cent 
of all class 1 applicants achieve three A 
level passes while the equivalent figure 
for class 5 applicants is only 53 per 
cent. 

But is this difference due to appli- 
cants from different backgrounds 
attempting a different number of A 
levels, or lo different examination 
performances? To answer this ques-. 
tion 1 computed, for every social 

S , the proportion of three A level 
ants who achieved a particular 
point score. I found that class 1 
applicants do better in their examina- 
tions than class 2 applicants, and so on. 
The differences between the extremes 
are, again, very striking: class 1 appli- 
cants are nearly twice more likely to 
obtain 15-13 points than class 5 appli- 
cants. 

To find out if there is any evidence of 
social discrimination from the part of 
. the universities >1 computed for every 
social group and every level of qual- 
ification the proportion of applicants 
accepted. Nothing that 1 found sug- 
gested that universities take social 


University Grants Committee in 1919 
has been that a series of mean govern- 
ments (of all parties) have got a much 
better return than in any other coun- 
try. That is no longer possible. A 
majority of areas of higher education 
■are now closely allied to investment. 

> Expensive tools are unavoidable in 
both tuition and, notably, research. 


class into account when selecting stu- 
dents. If one concentrates, for exam- 
ple, on those applicants who scored' 
12-9 points in three A levels the 
proportions In 1982 were 0.88, 0.84. 
0.83, 0.87. 0.82, 0.82 for classes 1,2! 
3N, 3M. 4 and 5 respectively. This 
confirms the widespread feeling that 
departments have standard offers and 
exercise their flexibility by changing 
the level of the offer and the treatment 
of those applicants who have marginal- 
ly failed to meet it. 

When I compared the proportions 
for the years 1980, 1981, and 1982 1 
found that the proportion of applicants 
accepted had changed very little for 
the 15—1 1 points qualification group. 
Those applicants who scored 9-10 
points at A level seem to have suffered 
a small reduction In their chances of 
acceptance as a result of the cuts. 

There are, however, very large dif- 
ferences in the proportions accepted 
for the applicants who scored less than 
9 points. In 1980 the proportion of 
applicants in the 8-3 group who were 
accepted was 0.57,1 his dropped to 0.46 
in 1981 probably because of a leu 
sympathetic treatment of marginals 
and reduced use of the clearing house 
system, in 1982 when admissions proc- 
edures fully relfcctcd the impact ofthe 
cuts this proportion dropped again to 

It seems that the qualification that is 
required to obtain a place at university 
is 9 points at A level, ic CCC or 
equivalent, and students who ocliicvc 
less than this sec their chances of going 
to university greatly reduced. 

Tiic relative hardening of the qual- 
ifications required for entry into uni- 
versity has worked to the relative 
dlsnd vantage of working-class students 
since, as it was mentioned before, they 
are on nverage less well qualified than 
middle-doss students. By rationing by 
price universities arc select lug by class. 


competitors' already have many Vciits 
of more gcneiriuS ; fundirig of higher 


of more generriuS fundirtg of higher 
education, with a System -reCraitlHii-' 
more widely, TtigShjk :jiMfl3Sh ■ 
aic ; h u mber?ofgradpa^.in bll.ficlds. . 


Unlike ds jtorfbo'futfe- iijc’wiVUnd 

i #}**«>* gone eff tbe boll our ■ 
uqderfundep. system woiilrf suggest a ■ 
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sociat work or into tourism-and-lei- 
sure-studics. In 30 years time at least 
wjton be. certain the: latter two areas 


' ' , 1 n y. lG ™ a gamble. • v\ 7- 

Alas for the Government such pre- 
replanning cannot bp achlevcd. and 
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The age of the gifted amateur is past. 

So the Government decrees more 
computer scientists and fewer social 
scientists and would-be scholars in tho 
humanities. I greatly approve of the 
former, although in 30 years time we 
ate golng to have problems when the 
agq of the computer Is over., I greatly 
disapprove of the latter trend where 
we are challenging the richness of our 
eulturc and ignoring foe greatest of 
social developments which is foe : 
growth of all forms of leisure. In ad ' 
2014 a knowledge of thd history or 
. architecture . of Salisbury Cathedral 
will seem morc relevant to life than a ; 
knowkdge: of the workings of the by 
.then defunct microcomputer'. ! : 

notatJy the EngUsh tradition, 
Whitehall will learn painfully and far 
too late :that. there iS' no alternative, to 
mssi vein vestniCn tin etjuchtion with a 
higher edutotfon sy*tenv'acces&!ble to ' 

: ; r ^ l y -fepen* right in 

cutes merely foeetf 
national decline by. bad ; fchoice. v ln : 
baS^ ^ tJdiicatlQii al ^bjce^vri^ be 


middie-dass students. By rntionlnfi by 
price universities arc selecilug by class. 

The Robbins principle of iivaflabmty 
of places for those who are qualified 
and willing to go to university has been 
recently reaffirmed and extended by 
the UGC in its advice lo the Secretary 
of State for Education. Kt.ls not ewar 
. how far foe principle ever applied 
' because no definition exists of what ft 
is to be “qualified". Applicants who 
achieved less than 9 points at A lew 1 
found It difficult to secure a university . 
place even before the 1981 cuts. 

In the case of overseas students it b ; 
not possible to conduct a study** 
comprehensive as the one done tor 
home students: foe data is not avaU- 
able.. Overseas students have tradi- 
tionally been less successful nt securing 
university places' than home students. 
The proportion of overseas applicants, 
accepted was 0.24 in 1979 just before 
large fee: increases took place. ‘ 

. A 8 from that moment they were 
excluded frdm the planning pfo«»., 

■ universities foking the tole responsibil- 
ity; for their ( acceptance. Universities . 

do; hot; si'em to'haiye treated: overseas 

shidents as being irii any sense different 
after the cutsy the proportion accepted 
. increased 'only to 0.27 in 1980- " i'' 
As a result of the 1981 cuts overseas 
■ applicants became Very attractive, as a 
~ source of independent finance; this is. 

- reflected Jti the.fact that foe proportion 
^aCcepted'Increased first to 0.33 in 1981 
: arid later to 0.345 in 1982, It seerns that 

■ universities : are prepared to aqefcpt 

■ overseas students provided that they, 
art qualified; The Robbins principle 

: applies oqly to foem. t . • 

*" * 1 ^ k 'i-' " j" ‘ i r 4 ■’ i. 

. ^ Thp author iS fcctilret irithe department 
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Douglas McArthur makes a fresh case for the study of communications 
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There has been rapid development in 
the study of communication during the 
last 20 years. The most obvious aspect 
has been study of the mass media, but 
one can also mention the analysis oF 
communication in organizations, the 
concern with the improvement of offi- 
cial documents (for instance, the Plain 
English campaign), the study of doc- 
tor-patient relations, and the many 
studies of nnimal communication. In 
general linguistics there has been an 
Increased Interest In the study of 
language in use (pragmatics) as com- 
pared with foe analysis of the structure 
of language. 

In foe field of foreign language 
teaching there has been a movement In 
favour of courses which will produce 
“communicative competence *. U is 
possible that all these developments 
nave a common cause*, in the last 150 
years there have been many technical 
developments which have affected the 
quality and quantity of human com- 
munications, and it is natural that 
generalizations and analysis should 

Follow. . , , 

The introduction and development 
of communication studies has been an 
excellent thing (and it is a pity that 
many institutions of higher learning 
have been Slow to recognize the sub- 
ject). The. notion of communication 
provides a useful perspective for look- 
ing at a vast range of situations and 
phenomena. For instance, it is fruitful 
to see language as just one means of 
communication alongside body lan- 
guage, the hand signs of the deaf, 
heraldry and naval flags, and so on. 
One can examine the structures of 
these different means of communica- 
tion and their relative efficiency. 
Again, sociologists have given a great 
deal of attention to the various func- 
tions of communication within any 
society. But If we are going to continue 
to think fruitfully, we must be pre- 
pared to change our perspective (or 
even multiply our perspectives) on 
occasion. An established perspective 
may become a prison. A change of 
perspective changes the relationships 
between the known, prorides much 
new data, provides new questions and 
. programmes for study, changes the 
emphases', and so on. Existing phe- 
nomena are not denied totally, but are 
reinterpreted. 

For these reason* It seems valid to 
promote sign studies (sometimes cal- 
led setniology, or semiotics) In contrast 
with communication studies, The 
. study of signs has a. very long history 
going back to the Greek philosophers 
conwrn with the* meaning of wordi, at. . 

. ! least. Among scholars who have had a . 
.1 particular interest In 'signs in modern 1 
,-fime* we can mention Leibniz, the 
American philosophers C. S. Peirce 
• and Charles Morris, and the Swiss 
linguist Ferdinand de Saussure. 

We might consider the following as a 
working definition of the sign: 0 tangi- 
ble form (seen or heard, measurable, 
etc.) associated in the mind of the user 
with another tangible form, or with an 
emotion, or ah abstract idea, etc. (that 
is,’ the meaning), This gives us a 
starting point, a programme tor look- 
ing at a range of phenomena. More 
precise, scientific definitions cart come 
■ later, It required. • ..... 

One line of inquiry is to tonsidbrtne 
• range of physical form* (of media) that 
might be used as signs. Stimuli. in any 
sense mode may function as signs. The 
stimuti/forms may be visual - for 
Instance, marks pn paper or on other 
- objects (writing, mathematical and 
other symbols, logos, etc.), colours 
(traffic Lights, wiring-code*, etc.), ges- 
tures, etc. The stimuli may be audible - 
: . for instance, sirens, weal sounds 
(words and other vocal sounds), l ne 


Signs of the times 


there is the possibility of variation of 
form within the medium: a change of 
colour, of shape, of sound, etc. Human 
beings have used a vast range of 
physical forms as signs: consider the 
forms used os money in the past and 
present, or take the Chinese abacus 
and the Inca quippu (on accounting 
system using cords, knots and colour 
codings on the cords). In recent limes 
we have seen punch cards, perforated 
and magnetic tapes, bar codes and 
floppy discs, and there are bound to be 
other forms in the future. 

At this point there is a general 
distinction between biological signals 
and technological signs. Non-human 
animals use a vast range of signals for 
intra-spedes and inter-species com- 
munication. These signals may be 
smells, visual displays (even flashing 
lights), vibrations in water, sounds, 
physical contact, etc. These signals, 
which are associated with fundamental 
sorial interactions like agaression/non- 
aggression and mating, Tor instance, 
are instinctive in each species (or 
genetically-programmed in the current 
terminology), iris clear that human 
beings also use a range of biological 
signals (for instance, facial express- 
ions, eye-movements, gestures, cer- 
tain kinds of vocal sound) although 
they are greatly influenced by the 
conventions existing within any human 
community. 


Linguistic 

technology 


On the other hand, the vast range of 
signs used by human beings - the 
marks, tokens, symbols, etc. - can be 
thought of as a technology . Techno o- 
gies are the products of human intelli- 


instancc. Translation would not be 
possible if there was a necessary asso- 
ciation between form and meaning. 
We are also reminded of the non- 
necessity of the association by algebra, 
and by the allocating of proper nanws- 
“let x a 9"; “lei this male child be 
called Aloysius" ... 

Semiologists make b general distinc- 


tion between iconic signs, where the 
form represents for is fell to represent) 
some of the qualities or features of the 


“meaning" (or “reference'’) and non- 
Iconic signs, which do not have that 
particular relationship. So representa- 
tional drawings and sculptures, circuit 
diagrams, maps, architectural draw- 
ings, molecular models, the words 
“whisper” and “bang”, and Roman 
numerals - among many other inst- 
ances - would be classified as iconic. 
On foe other hand, most words, and 
Arabic numerals, are non-iconic. 

Another aspect of this question is 
the relationship between conceptual 


systems and the forms in which they 
are expressed. In the systematic 
nomenclatures of botany, zoology, 


Basically the sign represents Informa- 
tion, and with tne sign information con 
be stoied and retrieved, and processed 
in various ways to produce new in- 
formation. Information can be 
accumulated through time: in the 
twentieth century we can benefit from 
the accumulated knowledge of many 
periods and many cultures. Informa- 
tion - as 1ms often been said in recent 
years - gives a certain power or 
control. Til is was true even before 
contemporary technical inventions 
like the computer: in earlier times 
other means of recording information 
were of similar consequence. In the 
alphabet room of the British Museum 
there are a vast number of tablets in 
cuneiform script from the ancient 
Middle Eastern civilizations. The In- 
formation they contain about property 
and the like was of great importance in 
the administration of large communi- 
ties. But the recording of information 
may be carried on^ in much simpler 


are" exnVessed. In the systematic mere noting ofthe day of tiie year and 


and chemistry, and In artificial lan- 
guages like Esperanto and Charles 
Bliss's semantography, there is a close 
relationship. In natural languages we 
find areas of systematic. naming (for 
instance, declensions, conjugations, 
families of words like nation , national. 


ways, and still be of consequence: - the 
mere noting of the day of the year and 
the attendent climatic conditions no 


elaborated through time. Progress is 
often due to happy accidents, as well as 
to systematic reflection. The indi- 
vidual's contribution to the develop- 
ment ofthe technology is of the utmost 
importance. Human language is a kind 
of technology. (More precisely, each 
language is a technology, and the 
similarities of structure between lan- 
guages are due to general characteris- 
tics of human intelOgence and (Physiol- 
ogy ralher than to . SP 1 * 1 ®. specialized 
ladguirae 1 Capacity): ; : ' ' ' 

At the same time, we can make a 
difference between speech and writ- 
ing: speech can be seen as a technology 

/i-® . _ _ d |_. n .ll«i ne nAWimiknlra. 


lain aspects a\ jiuuhiuiwiij m 
etc.); on the other hand, writing 
(which has many other functions be- 
sides communication) can be seen as 
wholly technological. The individual 
growing up In a particular community 


acquires both as skills. _ ■ 

The basic characteristic of the sign, 
a? we have seen. Is that it Is a fonn with 


a' meaning. The relationship Is one of 
association (in the Blind of the user) 


any . meaning, In our ordinary use of 
words we tend to forget that foe 
association qf a particular form with a 
particular meaning is just a matter of 
social convention and personal habit. 
The convention may change, however, 
perhaps, gradually (in the twentieth 
Century “pen" has d different meaning 




aquarium , aqueduct, hydraulic, etc.) 
There are many kinds of word-play 
which depend on the possible rela- 
tionships of form and meaning. 

At this point it is relevant to say 
something about aesthetics. On the 
one hand, il is clear that sign-forms can 
have “memorable” (or "aesthetically 
stimulating") features - consider cal- 
ligraphy, for instance, or the special 
choice and arrangement of speech 
. sounds in poetry. On the other hand. If 
one considers "aesthetic construc- 
tions" like non-representationa! paint- 
ings qr sculptures, or symphonic 
music, is it useful to think of them as 
signs with meanings? Certainly, it is 
normally hard to define their mean- 
ings. Are the changing moods of a 
Beethoven symphony a representation 
of the drama of human experience? 
(Programme notes are often expressed 
in such terras). Th«4 are difficult but 
very interesting question's, wbjch can 
1 . l Aydll be:.consldercd 4 part of the- prog- - 
' rfirnmd of semiology.' 1 ■ '' 

A major aspect of semiology is the 
analysis of Ihe functions of signs. It is 
probably in this respect that we most 
clearly see the difference 'between the ■ 

two perspectives- communication stu- ■ 

dies / sign studies. In communication 
studies, sign and communication are 
seen as tightly- related ipnrts of one 
whole. In sign studies, we sec com- 
munication as one possible function 01 
signs - even if it . I* an extremely 
important function. At the same time, 
it must be realized that a given sign 
may well have different functions (or 
be used In different ways) on different 
occasions: someone may keep: a diary 
as a private record , but it may be 
published at a later date to Inform 
other persons. A poet may construct a 
work for his own pleasure at first, : 
Again, a given sign may well be sewng 
more than one function on a given, 
occasion: in a seminar, for instance, a 
. speaker may be clarifying his own 
Ideas in the. process of expression as 
much as communicating with the 
others present. ' ■ -1 , . . 

.» f «i iWeroan now, consider same >of tne 
non-com municat I ve functions of Signs. 


doubt helped our ancestors' awareness 
of the pattern of the seoso ns , and of the 
proper time for planting, hunting and 


Designation, 

orchestration 

Signs may contribute to the refine- 
ment and elaboration of thought. The 
very existence of Ihe sign can help us to 
keep a concept in focus. Having, to 
choose a particular sign for expression 
or designation forces us to think more 
carefully. It is common for writers to 


perception of, and our thinking about, 
h range of Intermediate phenomena. 
According to the “Whorfian hypoth- 
esis", the language of a community not 
only represents the world view of that 
community, but conditions the world 
view of tne individuals in the com- 
munity. . . 

Two other points are relevant. Sips 
(or tokens 01 various kinds) are often 
used in games. Sips aTe also used m 
magic, and note font in this case 
usually the precise form of the words, 
etc., is a key factor in success. (One 
can compare sacred signs in liturgies.) 

A very important aspect of semiolo- 
gy is tne nnalysis of the relative 
efficiency of different kinds of signs for 
different purposes. Sips may be iconic 
or non-iconic, precise or vague, stable 
or ephemeral, linear or non-linear, 
and these variations can count in 
practice. For example, maps are 
generally better for representing the 
general geometry of countries than are 
words or mathemalical symbols. Logic 
charts, graphs, and circuit diagrams 
likewise have the advantage of being 
able to display n range of related 
information (and relationships) simul- 
taneously. Ordinary language, symbo- 
lic logic, and mathematics lend them- 
selves well to puiposes of argument 
and persuasion. Computer programs 
and musical notations have a linearity 
corresponding (more or less) to a 
sequence of events in time. 

As there has been considerable 
discussion recently of the advantages 


revise the original expression of some 
idea, or the first draft of a work. No 
doubt this is due in part to the desire to 
find better expression for their 
thought, but it is also due to the fact 
that the thought Is itself modified; It 
may well be that the use of signs 
encourages finer distinctions, more 
subtlety. It certainly makes possible 
more complexity and more elabora- 
tion. Consider, for instance, how 
limited we are when we try to do 
arithmetic mentally. Again, consider 
the relatively simple structure of most 
oral literature and, at the apposite 
extreme, the complex 20-line sent- , 
ences of. Proust. We use signs to. 


ion of some 


oral literature and, at the opposite 
extreme, the complex 20-line sent- 
ences of. Proust. We use signs to 
bon^tVuct models. qf the. world, or 


models of parts of the world, and to 
construct fanciful worlds. 

We also use signs to orchestrate 
activities. The composition of complex 
music, and the successful performance 
of complex music, would be impossible 
without some notation. We might 
compare ' choreography, screenplays, 
architectural drawings, military, 
strategy, and the orchestration, of 
flights to the mdon. 

It is probable that the very use of 
'signs gives some sense of control or 
understanding. Ip foe domain of Iconic 
signs, we might consider Leonardos 
remaTk that- Drawing li.djscovery” - 


|n making a. decision about which way 
to rrtOYe tne pencil next we look more 
carefully at, and understand better, 
the object before us. , 

Students and others should be en- 
, courtged to be masters of the signs (1 
adapt the expression from Lewis Car- 
roll) rather than letting themselves be 
mastered by the existing signs: existing 
sluts may act as unfortunate limits to 
'productive thinking. For example, the 
.^xlHpnKi pSP, Wf?? ‘jardpjije 
and “inanimate" might prejudice our 


thought, and facilitating the final ex- 
pression of ideas, it should be said that 
there may be many occasions when a 
much more spacious display of the 
various aspects of a subject, and of 
their relationships, helps efficiency -a 
piece of paper three feet by two feet or 
a blackboard gives more space than a 
small screen Tor the working out of 
logical relationships. 

Where information is to he sub- 
jected to standard manipulations or 
Operations - for restatement, synth- 
esis, production of new Information, 
etc., as in mathematics, synthesis from 
questionnaires and opinion polls, 
monitoring of the performance of 
machines, and so on - the task can 
obviously be done quickly and accur- 
ately by machines. '‘Expert systems 
will certainly be feasible and valuable 
In situations where the basic informa- 
tion and the operations to be carried, 
out on the basic information are readi- 
ly definable. In recent years psycho- 
logists have done a large amount of 
work on different media :and the 
capacity of 1 Individuals to deal with 
information in these media. 

A final matter: how does the subject 
of sign studies fit into the organization 
of our present institutions of higher 
education? In terms of traditional 
subject divisions, it is interdisciplinary 
(like communication studies). It has 
elements of traditional arts subjects 
like literature and philosophy, : and 
elements of the sodal sciences like 
psychology and anthropology. Bui 
sign studies can also include cinema, 

■ advertising, . information technology 
(and library science), and many other 
things. The existence of what some- 
times appear to be oncc-and-forevcT- 
defined departments (the "strong hon- 


ours schools") and artificial divisions 
like that between the arts and social 
sciences do hot help the development 
of new subjects. Perhaps, also, there is 
too great a tendency here to define 
once and f9 r afi foe academic appoin- 
tee as one cata (agues and shelves ji new 
book in the library. Ideas do not stay 
tidily In departments. . • 
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| Birzeit University on the Israeli-occupied West B;mk issued ■, .T 7 -X. 
$ on January 9 calling for a full investigation into the Israeli armu -i e51 
| at the campus on November 21, in which one student was ,, S ' l00t int 
Here ADAM ROBERTS examines the background to the shooti' 11 '^ 

1 Whrn the Israeli coaJition government A n . . o 

I took office last September, there were /\ phn Hn/\ * 1 „'!*■' 

I hopes that it would do something to 1M. WlitllL-V . ,bc Milical i-^ 
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— ^ ^..n Maag 

lo wards a comparative 
theory of conferences 


Hfly-odd men and women, of varying 
nges. who sat slumped in the raked 
rows of seats in the same lecture- room 

Fnnlifh iur^M ‘“Sethcr here, in the 
tngllsh Midlands, for their annual 
conference, and few of them were 
iJE? 1 ?* themsefves. Dismay hnd 

^V5 C .f ,or: nnd ,hc mca] was over- 
cooked tomato soup, roast beef and 

^vegetables. inn. tart whh cus- 

But the real source or the depress. 

35 ‘5 e C( ? llfc, 1 X3cs E nthcrcd for 
’‘"‘■"y- and sej muted Q[ the ffctlc white 
cardboard Inpef badges .... was the 
paucity and. it must be said, t lie 
generally undistmgiiislicd quality of 
their numbers ... no one, indeed 
whom h would be worth travelling ten 
miles to meet, lei alone the hundreds 
that many had covered. But they were 
££*."» «“» “"-er foi- ey three 

_ Perhaps David Lodge has said it all in 
his recent novel SnSS World. I mm3 


and that you have either got on “quite 
well or "rather badly” for the last ten 
years with the only other colleague 

385. ? r less L n y° ur field (both of 
which are good reasons for long ago 

having ceased to talk "shop”), that 
tnen lottgen folk lo goon on pilgrim- 
ages! Ana palmeres for to seken 
Maudes". The dearth of Ox- 
bndge folk m Rummidgc conferences 
confirms this hypothesis. Like the old 
ladies of Boston. "Why travel’ We'rp 


I When the Israeli coaJition government 
[ took office last September, there were 
hopes that it would do something to 
improve relations with the Palestinian 
universities in the Israeli-occupied ter- 
ritories of the West Bank and Gaza. 
The years 1979 to 1984, when the 
Likud government had been in power, 
had been a time of continuous crisis 
between the universities and the Israeli 
military authorities. Even though the 
coalition government now in power 
contains the Likud as part of the 
coalition, there seemed some possibil- 
ity of movement on the Israeli side so 
far as these universities were con- 
cerned. 

, In the event, the coalition, preoccu- 
pied above all with the parlous state of 
the Israeli economy, and the difficul- 
ties of negotiating a way out of Leba- 
non, got off to a disastrous start with 
the universities. On November 21 
troops opened fire on students demon- 
strating at Birzeit University, causing 
woun* to one student which proved 
fatal. This was the most serious single 
incident yet in the long and tangfed 

htKlnrv nf an<-n>. . . 


for 

change 

in 

Palestine? 




ladies of Boston "Mi v travel’ WcV V 10 thc lon « and t«ngfcd 

here”. They only attcnel srasmodteallv i23 ° f enc Tn l T betw «n *the 
and selectively when conferees mee? ffilf /E?? and . pal «timan institu- 

in CarmfonJ >e*rc all n ?h e ho 3c Thm eda ff^- 

trade now), and rreelondail .nH. nnJ ■ the L re WOu,d be trouble at 

dinner. al ,uncl ’ and Birzeit at that rime could easily have 

Certainly "sociability" has been in J l . was ine vitable that 

my long nnd now jaded experience a ,w;H y P ° f l ! t ! c i zed studenf s of the 

for stronger motive than /lav "the E n? n J of h, jSj , ® r education in the 

advance nf learning”. Few words need L?Sf k D V ? ul ■ de " 10ns h'ate at the 

wasting on that hypothesis. To have a P® 1 ® 8111 * National Council 

paper read to one is a bizarre wav of IS USj n . J ° rdan ' Tyres were burnt 
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SLh ?■* un,lke mosl Qf ‘be critics. I 
found his portrait of the International 
scene and nis Catholic anii-sex humour 
very forced and I wasn't “laughing all 

fc ion'; 


0 ...... Hj uuinrais. io nave a 

10 °. ne » a bizarre way of 
J ( rlln J knowledge rather than read- 

famJri £*2 w * y ? un S man * was 
famed for falling asleep in lectures 

th3'VrSh ,h A U8h( l p the committe c of 

Association for American 
Studies, had to be asked to sit at the 

the frorS h^L 10 t'P to fiil U P seats at 
iJinilt hi 1, ^ effcct on the s P ea ker 
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lyres were oumt 
and rocks thrown m time-honoured 
fashion. When Israeli soldiers tried lo 
stop these activities, they ended up by 
opening fire “to extricate themselves” 
In5Lm Ctl !v' a . fifth - year engineering 
SS?.V a _™ r . en . «>“te to 
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the universities who „rc p 2 
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" , 1 j! u MiHH-rsuics is ovenfaT 
Isr-Iels policies towards these » 
slitutioiis since about 1979 hawk 
qiicntly been criticized m coS ' ■ 
hw. CmainiJ'gy* 

I etii h.irassntem going well tend • 

what might renwinahlylie juflffi 

ti e ground, of m.blic order wS 
I he most fiinilanicniai legal tnjafa 
in whether the net effect of dS , 
isr.ieli actions has been to limit fc 
m habitants of ihc occupied tenitoria ! 

1«» education of an inferior slandinT 
o.mrarv to || IL - ,y M , ConwatM 
Against Discrimination in Educstta- 
» treaty to which Israel is a party. ! 
Cert in nly action is needed lo prow 
mi outcome in which the Patniife : 
inhabitants or the occupied territories 
Have no chance of anything hetterriv ■ 
jf n 'Hterrupied. harassed, and tberc- 
roro ,n «U! end inferior systea of 
biglier education. 

There have been some siDMihinb 
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(ucKle the question of the univeaiiiet 
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Likud predecessor. Key indivkhob 
respomihle for West Bank policy bk 
less hawkish Hum ilicir UkudcoaUUon 
partners. Yil/hnk Navon (depity 
POnie minister), Kzer WcWn 
tinniister It, ihc prime minbttrt 
jilf ice), nnd Yitzhak Kaliln (defence 
minister), are mure careful and reflec- 
tive- men ill tin some of their fmmedMe 
predecessors. They have a better 
umJerxtanding of. and even sumesjtn- 
putliy for, thc position of Pulcsfinim 
moderates. 

Hie Israeli eonlition government hu 
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BOOKS 


A world of goodies and baddies 


by Tessa Blackstone 

The British Council: the first fifty years 
by Frances Donaldson 
Cape. £16.00 
ISBN 0224 0204 12 

I should begin by declaring an interest. 

I was a member of the Central Policy 
Review Steff team which at the request 
of James Callaghan (who was then the 
Foreign Secretary) reviewed the 
United Kingdom’s overseas repre- 
sentation. One of the Institutions 
whose work was included in the review 
was the British Council. The author of 
The British Council: the first fifty years 
devotes two chapters to the review and 
draws special attention to its conclu- 
sions on the British Council in her 
preface. Clearly she did not like them. 
That is fair enough. However, her 
remarks about ihc review are so snide 
and patronizing as well as being both 
inconsistent and ill informed that it 
raises doubts about the accuracy of 
information provided elsewhere in the 
book and about the author's judgement 
and objectivity. 

A proper and worthwhile account of 
the history of an important national 
institution involves a careful evalua- 
tion of its weaknesses as well as its 
strengths, of its failures as well as its 

■ successes. The reader who hopes to 
find such an account will be dis- 
appointed. What we are treated to 
instead is an uncritical eulogy of the 
British Council and all its works. The 
book might have been written by a 
public relations agency employed to 
publicize the council s anniversary 
rather than by an independent com- 
mentator. Lady Donaldson to put it 
mildly has gone “over the top” In this 
book, which as a result lacks balance 
and objectivity and can make no claim 

■ to be analytical in its appraisal. 

It was recently put. to the current 
Director General or the British Coun- 
cil, Sir John Burgh, by the presenter of 
Desert Island Discs that not many 
people have heard of the British 
Council. In his shoes I would have 
denied that. However, he modestly 
replied that there was perhaps no 
reason why many of the general public 
should have heard of it. Perhaps not. 
Much of its work is done overseas. 
Those in thc United Kingdom who use 
Us services or contribute to its work are 
confined to a fairly small group of 
people involved in educational inter- 
change of various kinds, educational 
aid, the arts and publishing. However, 
the longstanding war against the Brit- 
ish Council waged by Beavcrbrook 
must mean that at least many middle- 
aged and older people will know about 
tne council even if tne image they have 
of it is innccurate. Boaverbrook reg- 
ularly used Ills newspapers to attack it 
for being full or otfete, second-rate 
poets. „ . , , 

Much of thc work of the British 
Council todny has little to do with 
poets and poetry whether effete and 
second-rate or not. As an agent of the 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion the council administers education- 
al aid programmes in developing coun- 
tries. However its traditional role in 
undertaking what has become known 
as cultural diplomacy is still under- 


Halewood 

revisited 

Working for Ford, new edition 
by Hu w Bey non 
Penguin, £4.95 

ISBNO 140225900 , 

When Working for Fold first appeared 
in 1973 it attracted praise and criticism 
in roughly equal proportions. Its critics 
bemoaned the partisan nature of the 
book and the author's overdepend- 
ehce on shop steward Interpretations 
. of industrial relations at Ford's Hale- 

wood plant, Ford management appear 

to have felt the same; on the back of 
my earlier edition are printed thc 
1 comments ■ of a spokesman for the 
company who viewed the book as 
. “extreme left-wing propaganda . . . 
we don't think it merits serious discus- 
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taken especially in Europe. The valid- 
ity of the concept of cultural diplomacy 
is never questioned by Frances 
Donaldson. However, it is surely 
underlying doubts about its validity 
that has turned the British Council into 
one of the most frequently reviewed 
bodies ever. The author meticulously 
describes every one of these largely 
government initiated inquiries, out 
does not reflect much on why it should 
have been subjected to all these ex- 
aminations. ■ . . • 

It is perhaps the British Council s 
greatest misfortune that its' work in 

S urveying British culture overseas 
as benefits which are far less tangi- 
ble than the output of most other 
government agencies. It can be 
claimed that opportunities for fore- 
igners to enjoy in their own countries 
good British theatre, ballet, music, 
painting or sculpture* will improve 
Britain’s image abroad and will thus 
contribute to more positive attitudes 
towards Britain in economic or politic- 
al spheres. However this can never be 
proved. There are bound to be sceptics 
in any government and most govern- 
ments find themselves seeking ways of 
saving public expenditure, so the coun- 
cil has become a target for reviews and 

Cl *The early chapters of this book are 
devoted to a somewhat tedmus 
account of the activities of various 
worthy figures in the Foreign Office 
and elsewhere who argued the case for 
setting up an organization to spread 
British culture abroad. Perhaps the • 
most notable character in the early 


sion as it’s not a serious attempt at 
sociology or education . • . , . 

In the light of such comments, is a 

particular nature ° r ba ' h n . lhe ^S 
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history of the British Council was Lord 
Lloyd, and cx-Governor of Bombay 
and stalwart of thc British Empire, 
who became chairman of the council 
between 1937 and 1941. With great 
vigour he fought off some of the early 
attacks on the council, including side- 
swipes from Beavcrbrook, who is de- 
scribed by Lady Donaldson as “one of 
the few deliberately wicked men in 
British history”. White Beaverbrook’s 
attacks were monstrously unfair the 
author does have a tendency to see (he 
world as peopled by "goodies'! who 
regarded everything the council did as 
close to perfection and “baddies who ■ 
criticizea it or questioned its objectives 
or how it operated. The Treasury 
follows Beaverbrook in the "baddy ’ 
slakes, with the Central Policy Review 
Staff (CPRSVnext in line. Any indi- 
vidual or institution who questions the 
council's work is branded as a philis- 
tine. Even Hugh Gaitskell, not I 
should have thought, one of the more 

E hilistine of our political leaders,, is 
randed in this way. . 

The book is primarily an administra- 
tive history seen from the top down. 
Thus all the chairmen and directors 
general of thc British Council as well as 
other leading figures in its work, are 
described in detail. Unfortunately 
many of them are duller figures than 
Lord Lloyd and the many potted 
biographies describing where' they 
went to school and to university, their 
military service and decorations as well 
as their earlier careers which read like 
extracts, from Who’s Who, soon begin 
to pall. What is missing is wf account d.r . 


pie, gone are the half-hearted attempts 
at some form of quantitative analysts 
of the responses of the 36 shop ste- 
wards and 43 other union members, 
which comprised Beynon'i sample. In 
practice this further; reduces the 
already small contribution made by the ' 
latter group, and clarifies the focus ns a 
shop steward account qf Industrial ;i| 
relations in the Factory. . . . 

The main body of the book con- ' 

tinues to rely on data collected in the . 
late 1960s and. early 1970s. involving,, 
steward accounts of their dealings with .. 
management, the workforce and the | 

. full-time union organization , and in , , 
particular their blw-by-blow descrip- . 

tlons analysis over th« past. lwo>- 
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how the work of the council developed 
over the years at the level of the 
representative abroad and his staff. 
Because of the book's failure to ex- 
amine the delivery of the service at that 
level, where it really counts, much or 
the richness and colour of the council’s 
history is lost. 

There are interesting descriptions 
here and there such as the battle the 
British Council had with the Ministry 
of Information In- the early part of the 
war, when the ministry mode a take- 
over bid for its work. The prime; 
Minister became involved and in p 
note' to the Foreign Secretary, Antony . 
Eden. Churchill said "Many people 
consider that now we are at war and 
have a Ministry of Information, it is 
redundant. It is certainly very expen- 
sive . . . Fqll justification will have to 
be shown to tne Cabinet by defining 
and explaining the reality, of its work 
...” But Eden wrote back defending 
it and it survived, as it has survived 
later takeover bids by government 
departments. In this chapter as else- 
where the official' flies _ have been, 
thoroughly dredged for information. 
The research , we are told , was done by 
Harriet Harvey Wood, who has done a 
good job in obtaining material from 
various official sources. 


Perhaps the most important of the 
many reviews of the British Council's 
work was that undertaken by the Earl 
of Drogheda in the early 1950s. It was 
his report which argued for a change of 
emphasis from cultural to educational 


work was that undertaken by the Earl 
of Drogheda in the early 1950s. It was 


work and. ■ from, .developed .to less. 
developed 1 countries. In commenting 


up between the shop stewards and (he 
full-time union organization.. 

Two new chapters have bee it added 
which reflect important changes within 
Ford’s and within British industrial 
relations generally, in the intervening 
decade between the first and second 
.editions. One chapter concerns the 
'spread of Ford’s manufacturing (arid 
: component supply) base, first through 
the acv'elopment of Ford Europe: and 
later (lie more 'global search foi 1 lower 
labour posts-' B'eynon' describes; the 
crfecl pf this ; on management's 
appronch to labour relations. nnd:ihe- 
use or foreign plants both as a yardstick 
(“Halewood must become as efficient 
a? Genk, or Saarlouis")-; find in-, 
creasingly - asi; particularly mbdcls 
such as the Escort came to be made on 
ii variety of sites - as a threat. 

The impact of these ^ manufacturing 
developments is seen to be ftir(her! 
^heightened by. other recent events in, 
the car industry, notably the' wide- 
spread redundancies after 1979 and the 


on it Lady Donaldson makes dear her 
disapproval of its proposals and criti- 
cizes Sir Paul Sinker who was responsi- 
ble as Director General of the council 
for implement! no the proposals at least 
in part, for philistinism. The author’s 
views are fairly representative of thc 
arts establishment in Britain as the 
CPRS discovered lo its cost, when its 
report was published, which came to 
remarkably similar conclusions to the 
Drogheda Committee 25 years earlier. 
Drogheda ridiculed one of the prevail- 
ing ideas of the lime that protecting 
British culture in Europe would act as 
a bulwark against Communism just as 
the CPRS questioned whether this 
projection would improve our trade 


with these countries, as some people 
claimed. On the work of the British 
Council in Europe the CPRS was in 
fact considerably less radical than 
Drogheda which suggested that it 
should be self-supporting within 
three years, on thc grounds that Euro- 
pean countries could pay for the 
services provided. It came to the same 
view as thc CPRS about thc value of 
cducntionnl aid in the third world, 
and suggested this should be in- 
creased. It favoured thc closure of 
separate council representations in 
Europe and thc appointment qf cultu- 
ral attaches in embassies instead, 
something which the CPRS also sug- 
gested should be examined country by 
country. 

Turning finally to the CPRS report, 
with hindsight thc option it put for- 
ward to abolish the British Council 
and incorporate its work into thc 
Ministry of Overseas Development, 
the Department of Education and 
Science and the Arts Council was 
probably a mistake. It was unlikely 
that suen a radical change would ever 
be acceptable and the outrage it caused 
detracted from calmer consideration 
of the alternative option, which l 
personally preferred at the time. This 
involved the rationalization of educa- 
tional work in developing countries 
into a single agency, incorporating 
other smaller agencies such as the 
Inter- University Council Into the 
council, changes in its priorities, in- 
cluding a greater emphasis on the 
administration of educational aid, and 
a reduction In its educational . and 
cultural work in western Europe. 
Some of the recommendations the 
CPRS made have subsequently been 
-implemented, though no recognition 
of that is given in this book. Instead the 
author prefers to attack the CPRS for 
how it went about its work, an attack . 
which Is contradicted by the evidence 
. she herself later quotes from council 
representatives whose offices it vi- 
sited, who described the CPRS team as 
courteous, thorough and to the point. 

The British Council has many 
achievements, as well as some failings. 
It has undoubtedly provided valuable 
advice and support to many people m 
Britain and overseas in the arts and in 
education. It has brought to countless 
more people pleasure through making 
available British culture ana opportu- 
nities through the teaching of English. 
It deserves a better book than Inis tc 
celebrate its first fifty years. 


Tessa Blackstone is deputy education 
officer ( resources) of the Inner Londofij 
Education Authority. 


. increased import penetration of 
Japanese cars. Indeed, thc “After 
Japan" campaign at Ford’s (so named, 
after a visit by the Ford Europe chief to 
Japan), is identified in the final chapter . 
, as Tuft her reinforcing management’s 
attempts to reduce manning levels, 
increase labour flexibility and general- ' 
!y augment the level of managerial , 
prerogative. The picture, then. Is one = 

. of- continuing . industrial relations 
turbulence, though Beynon argues 
' that only: by. extending their involve-' 
men! in strategic planning decisions : 
utjd by greater coordination with coun- 
terpart unions abroad, will . the unions ; 

• have anything otheT than a minor . 
impact on the final- outcomes, 

In sum, a second edition thoughtful- > 
ly up-dated and worthy of a re- rend. 

— ■■-■■■■■■ . - - p- ■ ■■■ — _ r; 

Paul Blyton . ■ ' 

Paul Bfvtan is lecturer in intimiiinl' ; 
relations at the University of UVfcr ; , 

• Institute of Science imrf Tedtifplogy. , .... 
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BOOKS 


The top 
people 


The English Aristocracy: a 
comparative synthesis 
byM.L. Bush 

Manchester U niversit y Press . £ 1 7.50 
ISBN07I9Q 10810 
Aristocratic Century: the peerage oC 
eighteenth-century England 
by John Cannon 

Cambridge University Ptcss. £19.50 
ISBN 0521 257298 


All at once the wealthy and the 
pnwcrfularc moving hack to the centre 
of the historical stage, having been 
firmly elbowed aside for many years hy 
poachers, paupers. unmarried 
mothers, and others of the downtrod- 
den and deprived classes. It is os 
though i he social conscience of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's Britain has burned 
itself out. making it respectable to 
treat the aristocrat to the same dispas- 
sionate appraisal and analysis as that 
formerly reserved for the artisan. 
Moreover, the post-imperial climate is 
not kind (o concepts stressing uniquely 
English virtues or experiences, and 
re- integration into Europe extends to 
the presentation of English history as 
much as to the marketing of lamb. 

Both these books, in their different 


ways, look critically at the prevailing 
view that the story of the English 
aristocracy diverged sharply from that 
of the European mainstream at some 
point in the early modern period with 
allegedly bencfical constitutional, so- 
cial, Etna economic results. Although 
the revisionist views which arc offered, 
whether on the origins of parliamen- 
tary monarchy or of the industrial 
revolution, arc not entirely in accord 
with each other they are refreshing and 
they command respect. 

Dr Bush finds that the trouble with 
nil previous studies is thnt they ex- 
amine the aristocracy in depth over a 
short and circumscribed period, usual- 
ly of no more than a century at a time, 
and in a narrowly insular context, 
producing a distorted and misleading 
impression that the English were un- 
usual. When a historian has ventured 
to peer outside his chosen period at 
what went before or whnt happened 
after, the result has all too often been 
dubious comparisons “between what 
he knows welt and what he knows only 
slightly." Dr Bush bravely offers to 
remedy the situation with a survey of 
the essential features of the aristocracy 
as a social order or estate of the reaim 
throughout its lifespan, which is rough- 
ly from the Conquest to the mid- 
twentieth century. He is too modest to 
claim great familiarity with all of these 
nine centuries, but his knowledge is as 
evenly spread as assiduous use of the 
secondary litemturc will allow. Dis- 
tillation and compression on this 
heroic scale perhaps Inevitably yields a ' 
rather dry and dense text unrelieved by 
diverting instances, since there is no ' 
space for Individuals or oddities in such 
an account. Rather less inevitably 
there is no space for differences and 
divisions within the aristocratic order, 


which is represented at all times as 
largely monolithic in its policies, ambi- 
tions. and attitudes, except that varia- 
tions in wealth are acknowledged. 
Thus the Stuart attempt to establish 
royal absolutism is said to have been 
thwarted by the aristocracy, a simpli- 
fication which possibly conflates the 
Civil War and the Glorious Revolution 
and seems ro ignore the fact that for 
part of the time at least half the 
aristocracy were on the royal side. 
Again it is not quite inevitable that a 
long-sweep synthesis should place 
heavy emphasis on continuity, so that 
it sometimes seems that nothing much 
ever happened, until that is falling 
rents and land values at the end of the 
nineteenth century set off an irreversi- 
ble decline in aristocratic wealth, pow- 
er, and landed status. 

A good deal is made of the survival 
of seigneurisl rights until 1925, but 
since these had for several centuries 
been mainly quaint relics of a feudal 
past rather than of practical signifi- 
cance they provide slender grounds for 
equating the privileges ana power of 
English and Continental aristocrats. 
Likewise the repeated references to 
the retention of the power of veto by 
the House of Lords until 1911 cannot 
conceal the fact that the political role 
of the peerage had undergone con- 
siderable changes in the previous two 
hundred and fifty years. Nevertheless, 
the enterprise broadly succeeds in 
showing (hat (he English aristocracy 
had many similarities with Its Euro- 
pean brethren in privileges, composi- 
tion, exclusiveness and mentality, and 
in arguing that the distinctive develop- 
ment of English constitutional monar- 
chy owed nothing to the uniquely open 
and liberal character of the English 
aristocracy since such features are 


merely the product of mistaken histor- 
ical imagination. One is left doubting 
whether the much-stressed English 
noble privilege of graduating in three 
years instead of the normal four at 
Oxford was either of much account or 
typical of the European nobility, and 
still thinking (hat England did nave a 
consitutionnl. political, legal, agricul- 
tral, and industrial development that 
was somewhat, distinctive, however 
much one is grateful for a compact 
digest of the ways in which the English 
experience was part of a common 
European elitist heritage. 

Professor Cannon agrees that there 
was no bourgeois revolution of the 
seventeenth century, since the out- 
come was the profoundly aristocratic 
regime of the eighteenth century; and 
that there was no open aristocracy. But 
beyond that no two books with similar 
subjects could be more different. 
Flying in the face of Dr Bush's recipe, 
Professor Cannon has concentrated on 
a single century and has produced not 
only the more readable and enjoyable 
but also the more important work. In a 
sense he has set himself an easier task, 
for his aristocracy is confined to the 

E ieerage while Bush’s takes in the 
andea gentry as well as the peers and 
baronets; the gentry can be defined 
more readily than they can be identi- 
fied and counted, and there is no 
simple record of their comings and 
goings. To some the scope of these 
revised Wiles Lectures may appear 
narrow, but the gusto and wit with 
which they are carried along bring a 
coherence to the eighteenth century 
that it has not known since Lewis 
Namier’s day, and impart a lightness of 
touch that carries a Heavy load of facts 
and figures without strain. 

Professor Cannon’s secret weapon is 


the simple counting heads in readily 
accessible printed sources: genealo- 
gies, peerages, the Lords Journal, and 
the like. The yield is bard quantitative 
evidence that is used to correct several 
earlier views. Namier is gently chided 
over the matter of a dozen “non- 
political” peers in receipt of secret 
service pensions, who turn out to have 
been highly political and loyal suppor- 
ters of the crown party. Hollingsworth 
is mildly ridiculed for his “social re- 
volution" around 1721 in the marriage 
habits of the peerage, when it emerges 
that peers went on marrying wjtbln 
their own order throughout the eight- 
eenth century with unabated exclu- 
siveness. And Perkin is treated to a 
rather rougher ride with his concept of 
an “open dynamic nristocraCT" as one 
of the keys to explaining England's 
industrial revolution, a feature of Ert- 


f 


gfish society said to distinguish it from 
the rest of Europe where R the barriers 


between bourgeoisie and nobility were 
to all intents impenetrable.” 
Cannon's analysis shows (hat the 
peerage was far from open to recnlit*'' 
ment from lowly origins. Virtually all 
the rather small number of eight- 
eenth-century peerage creations 
were of people of aristocratic statu* 
connected by Tamily to the existing, 
peerage, the few exceptions being 
successful lawyers; even the apparent- 
ly self-made banker Robert Smith, 
first Lord Carrington, is revealed as 
remarkably well connected to the 
peerage and baronetage through his 
uncle, brother, and wife. The notion 


that the possibility of climbing into 
aristocratic circles acted as an Tncen- 


Behind 
the revolt 


The English Rising of 1381 
edited by R. H. Hilton and T.H. Aston 
Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
ISBN 052 1 26743 9 


. More than a centdry ego the historian 
William Stubbs called the rising of 
1381 “one of the most portentous 
phenomena fn the whole of our his- 
tory". Yet what precisely it portended 
Is still unclear. So many groups partici- 
pated. so various were their grie- 
vances, and so rapid the whirligig of 
events in those few summer weeks, 
that no single explanation for the 
movement is adequate. These uncer- 
tainties have turned what was once the 
“Peasants* Revolt”, a. phrase Stubbs 
. dan in its Bownrightnfcss. Into the more 
' hesitant and' agnostic ■ ^English 
Rising". 

The present book, a collection of 
. ergbt essays, grew from a conference 
*. sponsored by the Past and Present 
Society in 1981. Although it does full 
.justice to the protean quality of the 
fevok; the most Instructive contribu- 
tions are , those which view It in a 
traditional w?y, as a peasant rising 
-. directed .against scigneurial power. 

Christopher. Dyer substitutes precise 
•'*. answers' for ola.conjeciqresby using 
both royal and manorial records first to 
identify life rebels arid then, to locate 
; them in their communities. Few were 
Very poor, some 'were even employers 
oflabour.and marly held office m their. 


oligarchies and of the oligarchs' asso- 
ciation with unpopular government 
policies, such as the collection of the 
poll tax. Butcher's essay also shows 
how the prominence of the Canterbury 
elite in the surrounding countryside 
mnde them the enemies or peasants as 
well as of townsmen. It is unfortunate 
that so valuable a piece should be 
marred by jargon (for "urban proces- 
ses” read ,f town life") and by a con- 
comitant opaqueness of style which 
blunts the. force of the argument. . . 

Dobson and Butcher both emphfr 
size that the potendores were also the 
agents of the stale; in the town, as in 
the country, the uniting of seigneur-ini 
and governmental authority generated 
both repression and reaction. Alan 
Harding takes up this theme by show- 
ing how changes In the judicial system 
during the fourteenth century had 
increased the power of the gentry, 
giving them a public jurisdiction as 
local justices which reinforced their 
private authority as landlords. Here 
again, the' reader has- to work hard to 


extract' the argument from an essay 


which often lacks direction, clarity anc 
conciseness. The response of gentry 
and magnates to the rising is analysed • 
by J. A. Tuck. His article is especially 
notable because it provides a- partial 
answer 'to a question which seemed 
important (o Stubbs but is nowadays 
generally ignored: namely, what were ■ 
the effects of 1381? He shows that, the 
government bepame tyoth more con- ' 

. dilatory (lighter taxation and no more 
poll taxes) but also more restrictive 
(new- labour legislation opd the' 
attempted suppression of guilds). . 

Eipally, Raymond Gazelles and. 
Samuel Cohn write on two confempor- . 
aneous popular revolts, the Jacquerie 1 



tive to aspiring manufacturers thus 
disappears in a puff of smoke. Far from 
being an expression of social mobility 
the peerage was pretty much a closed 
shop that went on perpetually recycl- 
ing members of a small group of 
families, and that remainea substan- 
tially true until the 1880s. 

A century of dominance by bo 
I ncreasingly exclusive aristocracy 
nevertheless witnessed stirring econo- 
mic changes which were ultimately to 
transform the shape of society. It 
might be thnt the second happened Id 
spite of the first, but the search fora, 
causal connection is compulsive. What 1 
wc are offered is the argument that 
aristocratic dominance created a. 
period of stable and also unobtruiivt,; 
non-interventionist government that 
provided an ideal soil for germinating 
commercial and industrial enterprise. 
Perhaps; but it begs many questions 
about the nature of government In- 
tervention, and the characteristics of 
entrepreneurial seed. And all this 
seems to leave the gentry out' of ' 
account, who figure in Bush s book at 
the avenue through which new wealth 
was recruited into the aristocracy; In 
spite of a certnin ambiguity over the 
meaning of aristocracy, however, 
these books certainly expand our 
knowledge of the group, and give it • 
proper, but critical, precedence. ■ 


The Prince of Wales, represented in Berlin woolwork, 1845, an 
Illustration from Rozsika Parker’s The Subversive Stitch: embroidery 
and the matting of the feminine (Women’s Press £14,95 and £7.95). 


F. M. L. Thompson 


F.M. L. Thompson. Is 'director of 

Institute of Historical Resehrch K lint' 
versity of London. ' 


. villages arid mariora/But most were . . 

, also fenarrts in villeinage, and on them 1358 in northern France and the 
the jislhg derilands ariords fell With ; Ciompi rising, of 1378 in Florence, 


Local 

issues 


an 


Dr Hqppen supports this thesis with 
i enormous weight of evidence. He 
amines ip fascim 
forces actually worii 


examines in fascinating detail the 
rklng on electors: 


landlords, prieSts, shopkeepers and 


publicans, kinship groups. He explores 
mob violence and electoral corruption. 





‘merely a 6ragmatic response to 
oppression. For peasants tiring ott the 
Crown's Ancient- tfemesne manors it 
.embodied a mythology ; of privileged 
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. fashionabe to assert, .the. English Ris- 
ing was $ui generis ; in its causes and . 
.. j manifestations. . By comparison with 
the Jacquerie it was a mild affair. The 


Election*, pQlitlcaand Society in , 

: Ireland 183W885; 1 

by K; Theodore Happen ■ ; > '.*•• • .*<•' ri 

Clarendon PressrOkford University! • 
Press.tt9.50;' 

ISBNO 198226306 


.i ' : status, to, be proved in 'a practical way . .’/'rebels killed rarely! ; and were them 
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Ives treated lenfcntly by the govern-, 
T|je£ emerged, not' . From a 


Dr Hoppen's objective Is to overthrow 
an orthodoxy. Irish political history in 
the period; which be covens, is gener- 
ally written as art account of a series of 


ri -v, granted, away, centuries before ‘lOWs- - by deference, social mobility and. 

•J MrtvanextiBorditlatity long collective - a .relatively /benevolent use of power; 1 
i l ;i memOryBppatertUy\TOrkeotq create a i ana: their movement attests the 
• - ■ - powerful ideology of prate* t . : y, > strengths rather than the weaknesses 
> : ' i- W Ihe towns suph an Ideology was • of : ,fhc English' polity, - 

i * ffcaa obvious* R, B.Dobson^ onYprk,.: ■' ' ' 


movement for the repeal of the Union 
hi the 1830s and 40$; the Independent 
Irish -party, which sought reform of 
agrarian and eccleslasttcal laws in the 
50s;,the Feplari movement for art Irish 


•' - / I -was QDVWU5<.K> o.DoDSon, On York,.: ' ■ ^ ri - — 
V <}'•'. ' , , gcvetley andScarborovigh. arid A. F." '•*'•. Jv ! R.^ 
L ,.; : ; . ; -Butcher v pn :Cailierbury , both see the , 
;' U-‘y. t 'flygl- ft terms df rivalries • v Dr. Madd 
V;4 *> ‘ WtweenimiddHng.arouiw, and ruling , CaHeoe: t 


Maddicott 




rciynninuvcmerir reran j risn 
republic in the. 60s! the Home. Rule 
party Jh the 70s and 80s: Dr Hopp6ii. 
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political working.of Individual con 5 ll- 
tuencies, that they, wete engrossed ifi 
mpre / immediate coricertis (hah' the 
natiqnri movement* qh which hislo- 


LJi’ T' i: • TTirawiL . - 

rlans nave concentrated. Irish poUticS. 
were) “ofleif profqupdljf lodalist in Both 
coritem/and style 1 ’. . .• 


He discusses the characteristics of 
1 borough and ' county constituencies, 
showing that; the former were even 
." more; stayed by Jochl issues than the 
' -'lattfer. In Galway borough; for inst- 
. ence,, the prospect of a transatlantic 
steamship servlcCfor inany year* outi 

■ Weighed any hationai issue in the 

• voters’, minds. 

. In bis Criort to challenge a received 

- view, Dr )Hopperi perhaps, bends the 
■ . tv rig too for th© other way . His chapter 

- ?*! ^MJtcal parties eoricentrates on the 
; Irish vying* of the British Conservative 

-t-lbcral. parties, -He does, not 
•• dlSoiibs 1 - the pufelV Irish groupings - 

■ repealer*; Home Risers and so bn. He 

■ points out that theke parties ha Ve been 
well covered’ m. recent monogrephs. 

• That » true, but Is riot sufficient reason 
tq omlt them here. Candidates’ success 

", ° r w!!»reJri Irish elections did not just 
‘fPfbd on the balance -qf landlord { 
clerical and other Influetices which Dr 
Hoppen so- well describes. They de- 

pended ^alsO oii : thefr attitudes • to 
Bii-irefortd issues ks a comparison of 
= toe electirirt addresses of . successful 
and urisuceessfiil candidate* Willshow! 
‘ tigSdg down^derconslderattons. 

Dr Hoppen gives the impression that 


Irish politics wore even more localM 
than in fact they were, He has written 
an antithesis to the thesis offered by 
previous writers; a synthesis is yet to 
come. 

However, the value of his wor 
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only portly )n its themi. Oultft J 
important is the sheer amount 
information about nineteenth-ceptw 


Ireland that he provides. He ranges^ 
beyond purely electoral history.^ 
covers agrarian secret societies, 
relations in town and countryside. tij| 
development of the Irish economy- : 
has particularly perceptive thlnw »■ 
say about changes in thb CatpblP 5 
chueh. ' .Every generalization '\J* 
massively buttressed by evidence-'" 
typical paragraph, wilf consist 9* ,* 
stateirient. four or- five mftficUloujJ 
referenced examples to Illustrate'^ 
statement, and a nnther three-qri IJj, 


/!' 


i;.-, 
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.Bimomcni, ano a runner - 

examples- in the footnotes to provie' 
additfpnal support. Dr Hopper! j wj v 
Hography is also prodigious, Fopr-- 
. three pages longt if lists Wtojs-! . 

thejjes, 185 manuscript collections. 1 ^ 

K ririted parliamentary "p*P®r*y 1 

undrfcds of other printed sources- .. , 
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: John Whyte Is professor of 
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Speaking 
in tongues 

Strange Gifts? A guide to charismatic 
renewal 

edited by David Martin and 
Peter Mullen 

Blackwell, £15.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 6311 3357 7 and 13592 8 

Since the 1960s many of the Christian 
churches have been visited and in some 
cases ‘‘overpowered" by what is 
variously described as the charismatic 
renewal or charismatic revival move- 
ment. Its essential ingredients are the 
emphasis it places on speaking in 
tongues (glossolalia), spiritual healing, 
exorcism, a theology of “break- 
through" whereby the Spirit already 
present in the believer from an earlier 
baptism becomes present in a new way 
giving “new" and powerful gifts to the 
individual, and its enthusiastic nnd 
spontaneous style of worship. In many 
respects it is similar to the Peniccostal- 
ist movement which emerged in the 
United Slates in the early years of this 
century. But there are some notable 
differences, perhaps the most impor- 
tant being that the charismatic renewal 
movement, unlike the Pentccostaltst 
movement, has never sought to estab- 
lish new churches but simply to trans- 
form the spirituality of t he old on es. 

The massive response to the char* 
ismatic renewal movement among 
Christians of all denominations in the 
West and throughout the third world 
seems to indicate that It is providing a 
form of spirituality neglected for too 
long by the mainstream Christian chur- 
ches and one that transcends all bar- 
riers of race, colour and denomina- 
tion. However this volume shows that 
this seemingly innocuous movement 
has attracted almost as many critics as 
it has sympathizers. It is in fact one of a 
very limited number of books not only 
to present under the same cover the 
opinions of opponents and supporters 
ot the movement, and of some who 
hold the middle ground, but also to 
treat charismatic renewal in the con- 
text of both the developed and de- 
veloping world and from the perspec- 
tive of a number of different disci- 
plines, theological, philosophical, 
sociological ana historical. 

The critics are riled, and that is not 
too strong a term, by what they see as 
the growing teridency towards author- 
itarianism m the movement. And this 
comes out in the contributions by 
David Martin and Peter Mullen among 


is considered to be the tactless, abra- 
sive enthusiasm with which some char- 
ismatics attempt to provide spiritual 
healing for the sick, and the way in 
which they ride roughshod over ordin- 
ary, every day holiness, turning spir- 
ituality into a matter of special gifts 
and miracles. The genuinely spiritual 
are reduced to those who can give 
spiritual healing, exorcize and speak in 
tongues, and so instead of a force for 
greater unity, the movement is seen as 
intolerant, and divisive. 

As some of the critics view it then 
the renewal movement is a classic case 
of charisma turning graceless, as David 
Martin puts it, ofOod and the devil 
changing places and faces, of good 
switching with evil and all this “without 
an obvious change of vocabulary". Or 
in the words of Peter Mullen, what we 
are witnessing in certain instances at 
least is not the tongues of Pentecost 
but those of Babel, not renewal but a 
psychologically damaging cult of the 
irrational, not the gifts of the Spirit but 
jiggery-pokery. 

sympathizers like Martin Israel 
while pressing the case for a greater 
emphasis on spiritual healing and 
other spiritual gifts likewise point to 
some of the dangers - intolerance, 
division, authoritarianism - associated 
with charismatic renewal. Further he 


The Now American Dilemma! Ubferal 
democracy arid school desegregation 
by Jennifer HochscMId 
Yale University Press, £27.00and 
£8.95 •• 

ISBN 0 300 03113 0 and 03114 9 


ments to critical intellectual analysts 
and the need to give renewal a strong 
social dimension using It as a means to 
confront the pressing problems of 
contemporary society. Looking at the 
issues from the perspective of tne third 
world Dr W. Holtenwegcr discusses 
ways in which (he movement might 
contribute to theological dialogue be- 
tween different cultures and societies, 


assuming perhaps too readily that third 
world Christianity is almost by defini- 
tion charismatically oriented. Hol- 
tenwcgcr’s contributions need to be 
read alongside that of Rex Davis, 
“Living Liturgically," where it is 
shown that South American Pentecos- 
talists can derive as much from the 
disciplined use of psalm and scripture 
in an English church as they do from 
singing in tongues and intense personal 
prayer groups. 

Many of the contributors address 
themselves to the thorny question of 
glossolalia. Apart from one or two 
cases, it is not dismissed as mere 
gibberish and Bryan Davis on the basis 
of a development of Wittgenstein’s 
“private language” argument con- 
cludes that it is possible, though only 
just, to sec how It might be claimed 
that God “stands behind" the speaking 
in tongues. Others like Cyril Williams 
and Douglas Davies examining the 
phenomenon from a scriptural and 
sociolingulslic angle reach a similar 
conclusion. 

This is not so much the guide it 
claims (o be as a starting point for 
more systematic research into thp 
emotive issues raised by this emo- 
tionally charged religion. Like a num- 
ber of new religions and secular mys- 
ticisms of the 1960s it may be but one 
way of responding to what is perceived 
as an increasingly secular society and 
to a world in which the needs of 
persons are more central than ever 

Peter B. Clarke 

Peter Clarke is research fellow at the 
Centre for New Religiotts Movements 
at Kings College London. 


Miniature 

worlds 


Garfl nkel and Ethnomethodology 
by John Heritage 
Polity Press, £22.50 and £7.95 
ISBN 07456 0060 3 and 0061 1 

Harold Gnrfinkel, the American 
sociologist, coined the term 
ethnomethodology. He had studied 
tapes and transcripts of jurors' deli- 
berations and noted how jury mem- 
bers in their discussions were con- 
cerned with the adequacy of descrip- 
tions, accounts nnd evidence. From 
this context he developed the notion of 
members methods - that is, how 
individuals in specific settings make 
sense of their social relations. The 
interest in language, especially in 
forms of talk ana features of conversa- 
tion is central to the cthnomethodolo- 
gical perspective. 

Garfinkel traces his own interest in 
these matters back as far ns 1945. His 
unpublished Harvard PhD thesis, 
“llie Perception of ihe Other: a study 
in social order", was completed in 
1952, under the supervision of Tnlcoll 
Parsons. Although he had n high 
regard for Parsons’s theory of action, 
describing his work ns “awesome for 
the penetrating depth nnd unfailing 
precision of Us practicnl sociological 
reasoning", Gnrnnkcl's own position 
is distinctively different. The logical 
consequence of a systems theory which 
emphasized the normative constraints 
ana modes of socialization in which the 
individual was embedded was, in Gnr- 


finkel's view, to treat the actor as a 
“judgmental dope", Garfinkel pro- 
vides grounds for a voluntarist view of 
the actor. As John Heritage puts it, in 
this notable study; "ft is the Parsonian 
disregard for Ihe entire common-sense 
world in which ordinary actors choose 
courses of action on the basis of 
detailed practical considerations and 
judgments which are intelligible and 
accountable to others, which ultimate- 
ly constitutes the central focus and 
point of departure for Garfinkel's 
treatment of the theory of action." 

If reflexivity is built into social 
relations, then not only is voluntarism 
ensured within on orderly social world , 
it is an essential feature of the social 
construction of that order. Likewise, 
rationality becomes a central category 
in explaining conduct, in that com- 
mon-sense accounts and explanations 
of actions arc the methods hy which 
actors Tender their own ana other 
people's conduct intelligible. Garf ink- 


el’s interest in what many of us might 
regard as the small change of social life 
should not be dismissed as trivial any 




tendency manifests itseu, we are ioiu, 
in the selective reading and interpreta- 
tion of scripture and tne Use made of it 
to silence “dissidents”, and the ex- 
aggerated emphasis on the virtues of 
submission and docility which paves 
the way for tho takeover of charismatic 
renewal groups by the authoritarian 
leader. , , 

There is also harsh criticism of what 


Mourners at the funeral of Archbishop Romero in San Salvador, March 1980. From the collection of 
photographs El Salvador edited by Harry Maffison, Susan Melselas and Fae Rubensten and published by 
Writers and Readers at £16,95. 


the civil right*, movement and an 
increasingly kfeertivc black population 
with JUjqthbr era, now several years. 

^et-the American dlfenima is still 
very much there. Blacks remain large- 
. ly 'segregated from whites; little prog- 
; nan Tib* ' been made in closing the 


ress Trias been made in closing the 
black/whlfe income and unemploy-. • 
meat gaps. And , as the Jesse Jackson 

E henomenqii r showed, ; American 
jacks feel isolated and often alienated 
from the mainstream of political life. 
Blacks, wMwpW Mtostydsra to, thp , . 
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Reagan administration and all it repre- 
sents (in 1984 no less than 90 per cent 
voted Democratic, a 5 per cent Increase 
in 1980).- • 

Jennifer Hochschild's new. book 
helps explain why . segregation : and 
discrimination .remain even after two • 
decades of civil rights law enforce- 
ment. Unlike most writers in this area 
who either tend towards an over- 
optimtetic liberalism or simply engage; 
in angry polemics, the author presents 
the Sets in the context of the two 
schools of thought. which dominate f 
tWnkJrig on public policy and race in 
America. The “anomaly" thesis, . 
associated most obviously with Gun- 
nar'Mynjhl in his 1944 classic An 
American Dilemma, argues that the 
juxtaposition of democracy, and liber- 
alism wltiv racism Is essentially anoma- 
lous and .that through incremental . 
political and social change, racism will 
eventually be eradicated. This sap- , 
guine view contrasts with the "sym- 
biosis" thesis which secs racism as very 
much a prtrt of American society, and 
which can even reinforce notions of 
individualism and democracy - M least ■ 
among whites. . . 

Noting that after twenty years of. 
vigorous civil rights enforcement little • 
progress .has been achieved, ; Hoch- 
schfld comes down firmly in support of 
. thft. symbiosis . positioo . .. Inorempfltal-,. 
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ism has failed both black and white 
communities, she argues. Radical 
change is, therefore, the only way 
forward. Her study, concentrate on 
what is perhaps the most emotive of all 
racial controversies in the US - school . 
segregation.- Following what nnlst be ■' 
the most rigorous and extensive analy- 
sis of the vast literature on the subject, 
Hochschild comes to the stork conclu- 
sion that "slight or partial movements 
to desegregate schools do UlHe gQOU 
(and considerable harm) to tnlnorities 
and to Anglos. Drastic desegrative 
change does a lot of good for minor- 
ities and - more controversial - for 
Anglos as well. More controversial, 
either sweeping change or no deseg- 
regation at ail is better for virtually 
everyone than the partial change that 
minorities prefer to none, and resistant , 
whites prefer to much". ! 

Her 'conclusion. docs not lend log!-. 


cally to a policy of benign neglect 
because drasiie.dcsegrcgfltion fa pre- 
ferable to any other alternative; /But 
radical change must follow certain 


lUUIVfll — ■ 

guidelines: whole metropolitan areas 
must desegregate, concern over bussing 
should take second, place to education* 
al priorities; racism, wiilim existing • 
schools must be eradicated; and to t 
implement plans. High quality nation- 
al, local - and especially school ^ 
loaders. arc needed. . . .. 

' f j :1 U.i|iftr-.l , tllolj'jH l ] iT.rtV- »'V*f 
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In a few locales all of these condi- 
tions have already been met, so this is 
not a wholly unrealistic prescription 
fop change. .Even so, the cautious and 
conservative will read Jennifer Hoch- 
schild's book and conclude that:? no 
change b prtferablefo the uncertainty - » 
and trauma which radical desegrega- 
tion so often brings. It is testimony to 
the continuing reformist sprint in the 
US, 'that even in Reagan's America 
large numbers of individuals and 
groups continue to fight -for racial 
eguatity. Sometimes They succeed; 
onsn they.- do not. But the strugclo 
goes on. Even in ihe face of majority 1 
white opposition (and serious doubts 
on behalf of a minority df blacks) ■ 
radical desegregation plans are still 
being implemented. 1 . 

. The Bntlsb have much to learn front 
this example. A slropg affirmative 
action tradition marrieatd the lead- 
ership nnd sheer determination of the 
reformers can achieve results. -Unfor- 
. tunatcly , we lack this tradition and our 
reformers are -less resilient and more 
resigned than their American counter; . 
parts. ' '* ' v 

David McKay , \ 

Dr McKay, is senior lecturer in govern • 
meat at me University of Essex. 
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more than (hat of his great contempor- 
ary Erving Golfman (about whom one 
would have liked to read more in this 
volume). Heritage claims that the 
work of Garfinkel and other 
ethnomcthodolngists over the past 
twenty years lias created the sociolo- 
gical equivalent of the microscope: 
"The use of this instrument is yielding 
glimpses of previously unimaginable 
levels of social organization in human 
conduct and it is clear that major 
findings at the molecular and sub- 
molrcular levels of social structure arc 
there to be made." Moreover, the 
hope is that through the analysis of the 
structures of experience n more con- 
vincing appreciation of generalized 
social systems than Parsons had man- 
aged would be achieved. 

Garfinkel’s most well-known work 
is a collection of essays, Studies in 
Ethnomethodology, published in 1967 
/recently reissued in paperback). 
However, since as early as 1968 he 
hod recognized thut the term 
ethnonicthology had turned into a 
shibboleth. For this approach to social 
analysis, which dealt with (he mun- 
dane and common -sense aspects of 
social relations and the knowledge 
which people bring to and use in 
particular settings, became n site Tar 
cull-like activities. The term acquired a 
life of its own and Garfinkel seemed to 
be distancing himself from it. 

It is to John Heritage’s great credit 
that he has sifted the wheat from the 
chaff. He has given us a clear exposi- 
tion of the intellectual antecedents of 
- Garfinkel’s work - notably Htiiserl,- 
. Schutz and Mannheim - and of its 
affinities with Wittgenstein and ordin- 
ary language philosophy. He has amp- 
ly illustrated aspects of Garfinkel's 
own work and in particular has shown 
how conversation analysis, which is 
particularly indebted to the research of 
tiie late Harvey Sacks has become a 
prominent form of ethnomeifaodplo- 
gical work. The book is well organ (zed 
and dearly written. If I have a reserva- 
tion it is that the emphasis is too much 
on sympathetic exposition and not - 
enough on critique. There arc impor- 
-tan! and still controversial issues. Is 
t ethnomethodology irremediably sob- 
y jective and solipsist? Can we disting- 
uish between , descriptions and ex- 

E lanations? How can this kind of work 
e historically located if the promised 
institutional analysis Is to be effective? 
Criticism advanced by writers such as 
John Goldthorpe, Alvin Gouldoerand : 
j Emest Ge liner are not explored. Tn- 
deed even the ethical questions which , 
must surely surround the , bugging of 
. , conversations, - telephones ana jury' 
rooms ore not taken up. Hie Users of 
social microscopes should not them- 
selves be immune to the processes of 
scrutiny. 


John Eldridge 


John Eld ridge Is professor of sociology 
at the University of Glasgow. 


Social topography 
Croom Holm have published at £16.95 
The Atlas of British Politics, compiled 
by Robert Waller. Information from 
the 1981 Census and (he June 1983 ,. 
General Election is presented in over 
100 national and regional maps. Social 
and economic topics covered include: 
occupational class, housing ; tenurti. .. 

: educational qualifications, rale of car. 
owncrsliip . and levels of unemploy* . 
ment. The format enables connections 
to be drawn between these pat ferns 
and (lie voting behaviour observed at 
the General Election.-- 
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BOOKS 

Radical 

crusade 


Sci-Tcch Report: current Issues In 
science and technology 
edited by Jon Turney 
Pluto Press,£8.95 
ISBN n 86104 761 3 

William Booth is said to have ex- 
claimed: “Why should the devil have 
all the best tunes". Today, if he were n 
scientist he might be driven to ask why 
should the devil have all the best 
science? If you too feel that there 
needs to be a Salvation Army for 
science but are not clear about exactly 
where things have gone wrong, you 
could do worse than start by cupping 
into Sci-Tech Report. 

The book is a collection of over 170 
articles built around the compelling 
theme that the social and economic 
chnnges induced by advances in sci- 
ence and technology result not from 
impersonal deterministic forces out- 
side human control hut from n multi- 
tude of decisions made by powerful 
government and private organizations. 
As the choices of what technology to 
develop and where to apply it are 
made, generally speaking, quite un- 
dcniocratically, new technology con- 
fronts most people as an alien force to 
which they arc compelled to adapt 
rather than something which they are 
able to adapt to their needs. 

Although it is clear that there is no 
simple solution to the problem of 
democratizing social choices about 
technology, an important step in that 
direction is the provision oF informa- 
tion and critical discussion to help r 
wider circle of the population identify 
nnd understand the most important 
issues. And this the authors of Sci- 
Tech Report have tried to do, in the 
form of sets of short (two to three 
pages long), dearly-written articles 
(with references to further reading). 
These are not presented in nlphabcti- 


ressand employment", “the rise of the 
green movement”, and "science and 
pseudoscience". 

The book's general stance is critical 
and radical. It does not opt for slogans 
nor docs it avoid awkward questions 
about some of the radical science 
hobby-horses. For instance, the article 
on alternative technology contains a 
sympathetic but incisive analysis of 
con t rad icit ions within the “alternative 
technology "movement. Judging from 
the articles on topics about wiich I 
have first-hand knowledge, Sci-Tech 
Report is well researched and informa- 
tive. The overall balance is good, 

S t that corporate research nnd 
ipment is represented by only n 
single article. A group of articles on 
the research activites and records of a 
selection of major corporations would 
have been a useful addition. 

Sci-Tech Report is a valuable and 
much needed compendium of facts, 
issues and sources about science, tech- 
nology and society. Like the excellent 
Worm View Yearbook from the same 


publisher, it is an English edition - 
much modi Bed and expanded by the 
editor, Jon Turney, mid an advisory 
group- of a French publication. I hope 
that it proves possible to produce 
updntcd editions on a re gular basis. 

Harry Rothman 

Harry Rothman is an associate fetlo w at 
the Centre for Research in Industry , 
Business and Administration, Uni- 
versity of Warwick. 
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Individual articles are not signed. but a ' 
* list of about 100 contributors is given. 

The first section, on “technical hori- 
zons” describes in layman's language 
the new technologies of primary pro- 
duction, information, biotechnology 
and medicine. Other articles consider 
“extermination” technology - for ex- 
ample. "the neutron bomb r \ “nuclear 
winter', “the Soviet military-industrial 
complex” , and “classification of scien- 
tific ideas In the TJSA". Section two, 
-on “producing science and teqhnol-, 
ogy contains articles on the science 
policies of a dozen countries, on 
aspects of innovation and technology 
transfer, and a Fascinating series oF 
articles on research and development; 
including "a woman’s place. . . in the 
lab?", "scientific, fraud", and “the 
paper chase; scientific publishing". 
Finally, fn the section on “experien- 
cing science and technology", we find 
those articles dealing with overtly 
political issues of technical choice,' 
controversies, and the public image of 
science -for example, ''technical prog- 


orany nineteenth-century naturalist. 
Huxley proves to have been an inde- 
fatigable researcher specializing in in- 
vertebrate physiology and vertebrate 


Acquired 

characters 


Lamarck 

by L. J. Jordanova 
Oxford University Press, 

£7.95 and £1.95 

ISBN 0 192875884 and 287587 6 

The name of J. B. Lamarck evokes 
many of the controversies that sur- 
round the theory of evolution. Dar- 
winists have condemned him as the 
originator of a vitalistic, if not openly 
mystical, interpretation of organic de- 
velopment. Their opponents have 
hailed him as the true founder of 
evolutionism, whose insights were far 
superior to those later forced upon us 
by Darwin and the materialists. Mod- 
ern historians of science have looked 
more closely at Lamarck’s writings and 
have shown that neither of these rival 
mythologies hear much resemblance 
to the truth. Lamarck did indeed 
propose the first comprehensive 
theory of natural evolution, but his 
ideas were shaped to a large extent by a 
philosophy of nature derived from the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment. 

Although the Oxford University 
Press's Past Masters series has not 
always done a very good job in con- 
veying the results of modern scho- 
larship in the history of science to a 


On the 
side of 
the apes 

T. H. Huxley’s Place In Natural Science 
by Mario A. di Gregorio 
Yale University Press, £21.00 
ISBN0300 030622 

The reputation of Thomas Henry Hux- 

^ l Jjjs namejs 

a ino fig toe? fflMt 

nan; scientific pantheon, but almost 
efttirely because of his support For 
another man's theories. In the popular 
imagination Huxley has remained 
"Darwin’s bulldog" the man who 
challenged Bishop Wllberforce at the 
Oxford British Association meeting in 
1860. His contributions as a working 
scientist remain almost unknown: like 
most nineteenth-century naturalists,' j 
be has lingered “In thi shadow oF 
Darwin , And oven when his research 
is considered.it has traditionally been . 
assumed that the publication bf the' , 
Origin of -Species fundamentally 
altered its direction. \ , . 

In the past decade, work in the 
b story of science by Michael Barth- 
olomew, Adrian Desmond and Mary 
Winsor has seriously challenged this 
simplistic picture: fn this book on 
Huxley s science, Mario di Gregorio 
provides one of the few detailed ipyes- 
tieations (nto thfc technical researches 




it 


T. H. Huxley, 

pajaiontology. The first interest de- 
rived from his early wanderings in the 
Pacific Ocean during the voyage of the 
Rattlesnake, while the second grew out 
oF his work for the Geological Survey 
Of equal significance, anddiscussed in 
detail for the first time here, are 
Huxley’s extensive ethnological fe- 
The remarkable range of his 
publications is also apparent in the 
lengthy bibliography, which gives an 
admirably thorough coverage of both 
the primary and secondary literature. 

Huitley; always claimed that Dar- 
win s great work came upon him with 
the force of revelation: “How extreme- 
ly stupid not to have thought of thati" 


wider audience, Ludmilln Jnrclnnovn’s 
excellent account of Lamarck helps to 
redeem the reputation of the series. It 
shows tlint when the popularization of 
the field is entrusted to experienced 
historians the results can help every- 
one to form n more balanced opinion 
of how science develops. 

Jordanova chronicles Lamarck's 
wide range of interests in botnny, 
zoology, geology and chemistry. His 
early reputation came from his work in 
botanical taxonomy, hut it was his later 
studies in zoology that prompted his 
abrupt conversion to a belief in tnms- 
fomusm (evolution) in 1800. In an 
analysis of Lamarck's must famous 
book, the Zoological Philosophy of 
1809, Jordanova shows how he com- 
bined the idea of the constant spon- 
taneous generation of primitive life- 
forms with a belief in a steady progres- 
sion along a scale of organic com- 
plexity. 

Lamarck would not accept the ex- 
tinction of species, another indication 
of the extent to which his theory drew 
upon the Enlightenment’s philosophy 
of nature. He was never a slavish 
adherent of the linear “chain of 
being”, but he did arrange the major 
taxa of the plant and animal kingdoms 
into two parallel series. The inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics - for 
which Lamarck is best remembered 
today - was used to explain only the 
deviations from the path of progress 
forced on to living organisms by their 
efforts to adjust to an ever-changing 
environment. The principles o? 


But the relation of his science to the 
Origin is by no means so simple as that 
famous remark implies. In fact, for 
almost a decade his technical papers 
exhibit very few traces of an evolution- 
ary approach. Throughout his life, 
Huxley remained deeply indebted to 
German science, with its emphasis on 
embryology, morphology and typolo- 
gical thinking. His specialized works 
show him not so much as Darwin's 
. champion, but as Karl Ernst von 
Baer's, Johannes Mfiller’s, and Ernst 
Haeckel's. As di Gregorio shows, it 
was only through reading Haeckel in 
the late 1860s that > Huxley really 
appreciated the relevance of evolu- 
tionnrv theory for his technical rcsenr- 
ches, That this should be the case is 
' obviously jpf -pbat significance for 
understanding the contemporary re- 
ception of the Darwinian theory. 

In several other respects, however, 
the book is less satisfactory. Occa- 
sionally Huxley is anachronlsticnlly 
recruited as a "founder” and “forerun- 
ner" jn modern evolutionary debates; 
it is jarring, for example, to read that 
the ‘electron microscope nnd other 
innovations have provided evidence 
which would have pleased Huxley." 
As the author amply demonstrates, 
Huxley s science possesses more than 
enough interest not to need to be 
pulled out of context in this way. Thus, 
the pages devoted to dinosaur research 
in the 1970s would hove been better 
occupied with an expanded discussion 
of Huxleys contemporary arch-rival, 
the comparative anatomist Richard 
Uwen. 

Huxley’s relationship with Owen 

“Trfuihli M 5 V e ^ of .c ider im P9ftance. 
To label historical figures as saints or 

sinners is misleading”, di Gregorio 
comments - but all too often his Book 
goes on to do precisely that. In the 
preface he distinguishes sharply be- 


Lamarck's evolutionism thus tfifLj 
considerably from those of the S 

theory, nlriimigh Jordanova "hft 

in his writings he consiS 
possibility of a more extensiv^^ 
ol brandling development *** 
My only serious complaint 
his book is that us final chawS 
‘Lamarcks legacy”, is f ar 
deal adequately with the 
movements Unit have used hlsd 
a term of cither praise or a! 
Jordanova certainly points ohjl 
this myth-milking nctivity hasdjstw* 
our image of Lamarck, but sht2’ 
only a brief explanation of* 
the neo-Lnmnrckians of the k 
nineteenth and enrly-twcntiethcsl 
ics found it necessary to use hiiiZ 
as a symbol of their opposition 
Darwinism. Wc are told nothlneotr! 
literary tradition of support l 
Lamarckism that runs from Sanv 
Butler through Bernard Shw % 
Arthur Koestler. Admittedly, 
whole point of making a careful a* 
of Lamnrck's writings in tbdr' «■ 
context Is to expose the inadeqratid" 
these myths, but a more general 4 
eussion of the later develop®# 
would have helped the non-sj ' 
reader to appreciate the full 
cancc of the topic. 

Peter Bowler 


Peter Bowler is lecturer in the 
ami philosophy of science at 
Queen's University of Belfast, 


tween “neutral” objective science# 
the one hand, and ’’polluted'', nb 
laden science on the other. While at 
denying thnt distinctions rah txnfe 
most historians have found this kiodd 
black-and-white picture to beoflMf 
help in interpreting past science. Fatk 
present case, it implies, for exampk, 
that Huxley's notorious debater til 
Owen ultimately rest on a confcob 
tion between straightforward obm 
tion and blinkered prejudice. B* 
surely Huxley had his own naturals^ 
axes to grind; and surely Owen mat 
nized that he could not continual) 
violate the obscrvntional Canons of te 
peers without being laughed Cut d 
court. We need not invoke ownlj 
non-scicmific issues like racism; to 
recognize that no abservatibambe 
entirely “neutral". What is. needed is 


cases like the Huxley-Owen disputed 
not moralizing judgements, but a 
attempt sympathetically to understand 
both sides. • ’ 

Indeed, the book's conclusion brffl- 
any simple attempt to divorce Huxley's 
science from its wider context. “Wn 
begin to sec", the author writes, “w* 
Huxley’s scientific commitments, 
cotionul interests, and personal cwtff 
fit together into a broadly coheres] • 
enterprise with diverse aspect!. u H« 
this insight been carried through cm- 
slstently from the beginning, the 
would have had lessons not only to 
Huxley's place in science, but to 
science’s place in Victorian culture. A* 
It stands, however, the volume P 0- ; 
yidcs n much-needed analysis of 
famous scientist “on -the side of w: 
apes." 

J. A. Secord = . _ 

J. A. Secord Is a junior research fdbf 

at Churchill College, Cambridge. 
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DbnvlitfaitBvoiutlob 
by Antoriy Flew j: ^ v' 

- Paladin: Grariad.a.£2;50 v 
ISBNQ586 804428 

•' barwinlan evolution is a contact point 
between rnodpinbiology andrt hostof 
other dlsaplincS, Jfi this slim volume, " 
one of Paladin,'* series on movements 
and ideas, Aitldny Flew'.' explores 


from what is a rathqr heterogeneous 
work, is that Darwinism has impecc- 

nlilo tnlaiitlfl. i r 



tr”’- 1 — .VMiivm nisuiuilift.i. ' ,i 'i 

: FjeW has greit fun :wi!h (hp phtlo-' 
; .sophieal sutui <?r Darwinism* Taking 
: to fask those unfortunate officials at 
. tho Natural History Museuin ■ who 
mounted ao exhibit ’on the origin of : 

, sped^s to coincide With , the Darwin 5 
center he has ho difficulty 

in showing the absurdity aftheir claim 

that -concept of evolution by ! 


jrigi ■ scientific". Natural ^eiectioo is 
a number of, indisputable 
it *u 


general 

.. standard survey of the oHgii™. 
and devtilbpmenL of Darwinism, Mew •' 
deals, with three major themes: llte' 
pbiJosophica) status of the theory of - 
erolution- wi natural' selection; the:, 
relationship Between': Darwinism and 
. the Social silences; and the problem of, 
eyol utfon arid e ih lc$. His ovfcui l con- - 


diUldoU^.l»ri USV<»Ag jhSt 

,i. y- : 


Miuaiiuua gvtlCIIC VapaHOHS - 

dp not survive at random* which 'are ! : - 
open to being tqsted.To assert of such 
. a . theory that H is tautologpus 'or- , 
unscienuflcor both Mmply1jfzajrre>" 
i and the frequency of the charge makes; ' 
'.onc foclindd to suspetf. sortie sort ori 1 

ronsblracvofyriI(9l w isupdqn(aadih ■ 


body of theory, and it stands or falls, 
philosophically speaking, with the, 

■ ^nole of the restof theoretical science. 

. While the first half qf The Darwinian 
Reyplutton is perfcctlyr^nsible,; the 
remainder, "it less .satisfactory. For 
having dealtwith several serious 1 cori, 
fusions abput Darwinism, Flew moves 
on In part three t6 a number , qf 
complex arguments that are both 
eccentne to his main purpose, or what 
arguably should be his main purpose, 
and exraedingly- partial in their (reat- 

; of ‘beissues Involved^ Thus, the 

relationship dr, Ihck, of one behveen 
Adam. Smith rtrtd Darwiri. scarcely- 
; merits detailed treatment in an intro- 
duciRry sufvey Of this kind (it gets nine 
pagra); and the question: of the -reia- 
iipnsmp between Darwin and Marx, 

: S 0 , u 8h arguably interesting ;to the 

■ historian ofideaS, lahafdly Ukely to-be: 


teeing utopia?”, is merely a diatribe 
against all things Marxist. Quite sud- 
'ien | y,. the, : reat|er encounters egre- 

, to 


'gioiisly : - insulting references 
.so^ang . trendJes”, and lohe- 
winded expwft of Marx’s alleged anS- 
Ouite what all this has to do 
• - t £ii Dai $, nJ V a ,s not clear. Flew 
: thr «K° n -B 6 ho P elessnc ss, not to say 

; -°- f '•!? proie ?'°- 
Dawin"- l - -* • 


relative 


but; ti 


as the equal of 
to assess the, 


ft 






^ugh; bu^hft^aW* wo^ 

Jwt ^ jhey,, are ; irf; Jarge meBSure ..th© :. 

; ,|CD V. Pfcjudirts:: for- exampl^^the 

secnan . etititle^ 1 ^ An *' 

■ j- ' • : " v. . ' - ' 


Not -only 


us that and why some -of us 
while others can learn to befeWrr 
certain sorts of ways'*. but ,aMr*S' 
ondoraes the ludicrous criticisms® 
Richard Dawkins’s ' book ; The. . 

Qene, which consists in the argufW. . 
that only people, npt genes, cap P® 
ibly. be selfisn. I suppdsfc .that &;i 
people, or at least animals, anj 1 . 
attracted to one another; but tc* 5 
not prevent physicists from 
about magnets “attracting” lm D ^' 
mgs. Surely Flew recOgrtlzes thal.j** 
virtually all theoretical terms ip ^ 
ce, .the term f'selfisb . g?ne 


Constructing the Universe 
by David Layzer 
Scientific American Library: 

Freeman, £15.95 
ISBN07167 50031 

The universe constructed In this book 
is that of matter in motion under 
large-scale forces, the universe of 
Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton 
and Einstein. However, this universe 
has been constructed in the language 
of mathematics, in which form ii 
appears simple and beautiful, and it is 
an enormously difficult task to make 
this structure known to a non-specialist 
audience. It is possible to describe it in 
terms of analogies or simiiics, but, to 
take a common example, if the 
achievement of cosmological research 
were really that the universe is like an 
expanding currant bun it is difficult to 
believe It would hold much interest for 
us. The problem is that most or the 
point of the simile cHn often be 
appreciated only through the _ un- 
spoken mathematical similarity inac- 
cessible to the intended audience. 

David Layzer adopts a quite diffe- 
rent approach which aims at greater 
deplh tor a more restricted readership. 
Layzer observes that the mathematical 
background of Galileo was similar to 
that of a present-day, high-school 
graduate, or rouglily equivalent to our 
O level syllabus: some elementary 
algebra, some geometry and trigo- 
nometry. The major developments in 


W ~1 i‘«v. ivim awiiiof* , P.Lyfri 

metaphorical? To criticize it fw ow 

ie! 

Hcul 

series. At a time when so manypow-: 
on Darwinism are being: 

Individual contributions ftqun* g- - 
greater reason for existence fhaP ti? 
one con muster. 


mathematics since Galileo, develop- 
ments primarily in calculus and coor- 
dinate geometry, upon which our pre- 
sent conception oi the universe de- 
pends, have been made largely in 
response to problems in physics. Start- 
ing from this assumed mathematical 
background, Layzer seeks to teach the 
subsequent discoveries in mathematics 
ns part of the historical narrative. 

The result is a fine attempt which I 
believe docs not quite work. One 
problem is that the principal audience 
is never quite dear; indeed, I suspect 
the book results from courses given to 
students of very varied mathematical 
attainments. A few pages of introduc- 
tion to Newton’s fluxions is followed 
immediately by a complicated man- 
ipulation of derivatives of functions 
without explanation. Although admit- 
tedly this is boxed off, as arc all the 
denser mathematical arguments, few 
readers will appreciate both the intro- 
duction and tnc manipulation. Later, 
the author's guard slips, and integral 
calculus is used without even a defini- 
tion of the notation. The book is 
arranged so that readers with little 
mathematics can skip sections; and 
there is an abundance of colour illus- 
trations and diagrams and plenty of 
purely narrative text. But the author's 
Basic thesis that wc cannot construct 
without the appropriate mathematical 
tools is increasingly cmplinsizcd ns the 
book moves towards present-day rel- 
ativity theory and cosmology. 

A somewhat related problem is what 
scents to be a rather undifferentiated 
use of mathematics. Layzer needs over 
200 equations to construct the uni- 
verse, ll is a well-known remark, not 
without an element of truth, that one 
should be enough: thnt is the equation 
jc ■» 0. The problem then becomes the 
. interpretation of x. The fruits of a 
theory arc its symbolic relations in 
which the mathematics has something 
of the role of a conceptual recipe. This 
aspect of mathematics ought indeed to 
be part of the intellectual equipment of 
educated people. On the other hand, 
discovery, proof, interpretation, pre- 
diction, and so on. nil require recon- 


dite manipulation of the mathematical 
machinery of the theory. This is a 
highly specialized activity, of interest 
possibly only to its practitioners. Here 
all the non-specialist needs to be given 
is some physical insight into how and 
why things work, and this can he 
provided in more or less mnthcmulicul 
detail depending on the huckgnnindof 
the student. Luyzcr’s honk needs, ! 
feel, the guidance of a knowledgeable 
and sympathetic instructor who can 
bring out these distinctions, ll is then 
well suited to precisely that type of 
sc of general scientific knowledge 
is sadly so unreasonably scorned 
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Eighty per cent of us have siblings. The j 
experience of having one or more g 
siblings, usually through the lifespan, z 
must surely be an. important one, q 
psychologically. Recent research, te 
much of It documented In this book, I 
suggests that the sibling relationship is 
an optimal one for much emotional 
and social-cognitive development. 
Nevertheless, the psychological study 
of siblings has not attracted the interest 
and research that there has been in the 
mother-infant ' relationship. Judy 
Dunn cites only 11 studies as the “chief 
sources referred to in this book", and 
not even all of these are particularly 
about siblings as opposed to families or 
child-rearing generally. 

. Those siDjmg studies which have 
been done, have used the usual 
methods of developmental psycholog- 
ists: interviews (both current and re- 
trospective; asking parents or children 
about their experiences with siblings); 
experiments (usually in a psychologic- , 
al laboratory-^ looking, for example, at 
cooperation or conflict in tasks or 
play); and observations (usually in the 
nome, recording family and sibling 
interactions). Dunn’s own work with 
Carol Kendrick (reported in more 
detail in Siblings: love, envy and 
. understanding, 1982), carried out at 
Cambridge, Is one major observation- 
al study which. Is drawn on consider- 
ably. Most research has been on sibling 
relations in childhood, little on adufi 
siblings. ■ , ^ 

The domlnnnt themes of Dunn s , 
book are the ways in which siblings 
■ influence each other’s development, 
and the marked variations in' the 
emotional quality of sibling rclD- 
. tlonships. Both are well illustrated by 
quotes from observational or interview 
data, now and then enlivened _ by 
extracts from literary autobiographies. 

As regards the Influence of the 
' sibling, the most interesting feature of 
the book is the convincing case U 
makes that U is within , the sibling 
• relationship that much early social- 
emotldnal learning is facilitated. This 
.’ does not refer ^o^ear^mg Hgpod be-^ 



haviour”, rather to learning how to 
understand and influence others. Very 
early on (under two years of age) 
younger siblings seem to be learning 
how to frustrate, tease, placate, com- 
fort or get their own way with older 
brothers or sisters; and older siblings 
are challenged with understanding the 
emotions and points of view of the 
younger, and learning to share affec- 
tion from the parent. 

Dunn now and then suggests that 
such findings “would be surprising to 
many psychologists”, a comment no 
doubt in response to the Piagetian 
perspective, that children cannot take 
another’s point of view until about 
seven years of age, a position that has 
■ beert thoroughly undermined in reefctit 
years. Sibling research indicates furth- 
er that the emotional interest and 
rivalry, and the shared environment of 
siblings, facilitates some of the earliest 
development of these role-taking 
skills. Indeed, it is surprising that 
Piaget, who so closely observed the 
intellectual development of his three 
children, did hot make these sorts of 
observation himself. 

The second theme is that some 
siblings fight frequently, others share 
peaceably; some are often jealpti? of. , 
parental attention, others are not., 
Dunn discounts birth or'der .aiid sibling . 
age gap as being major, influences on 
these differences; ant) by and large she 
also discounts parental influence. Sibl- 
ing gender gets a mixed reception - we 7 ' 
arc told mat psychologists should, 
"think again” that it matters most, but 
(on the some page) that it is “among 
the most important** factors. Although 
the differences in sibling relations are 
well illustrated, the discussion of whot 
causes them is left somewhat In the air.; 
By default, it seems that lemperamen- 


course 
that 

in higher education in this country. 

A knowledgeable instructor would 
also be useful when wc conic to the Inst 
chapter on cosmology, which is very 
much the author's personal view. 
Layzer presents an alternative tn the 
standard hot big-bang model, accord- 
ing to which the universe began as a 
dense hot expanding “fireball . In the 
alternative view, which has a com- 
pletely respectable provenance, the 
initial stage was cold. The cosmic 
radiation we now dctect.is supposed to 
come not from the very early fireball, 
ns In the standard theory, but from the 
light or a generation of stars postulated 
to precede the formation of the galax- 
ies of stars wc know today. 

it Is not clear from Layzer’s enthu- 
siastic presentation of his viewpoint 
why most cosmologists adhere to the 
standard model. In fact the problems 
of the hot big-bang theory can he cured 
by n speculation as bold as thnt of 
Copernicus: that the type or matter 
witli which wc are familiar is not the 
main material constituent of the uni- 
verse. A more balanced presentation 
would perhaps have made Layzer’s 
final point more strongly: that science 
can construct many universes but not 
yet the one we have. 


D.J. Ratne 

D. J. Rah ic is lecturer in astronomy at 
the University of Leicester. 

ited, ore considered the main factors 
responsible. 

The book is aimed both at psycho- 
logists and at parents. Parents will 
enjoy it as a readable account of the 
sibling experience: it will increase their 
awareness of certain aspects of having 
, a sibling; reassure- them that sibling 
jealousy, and naughtiness or aggres- 
sion to mother when a new baby 
arrives, are common occurrences; and 
offer them useful advice in some areas 
(for example, (he value of talking to 
first-born children about the needs and 
feelings of a new baby). Psychology 
students may find it less satisractoty, 
and would do better to read the larger 
Dunn and Kendrick report. 

The book is not as well referenced as 
most others in Fontana's Developing 
Child series. Some studies are identi- 
fied, but others remain tantalizingly as 
“one study" or “recent research", 
Also, related kinds of evidence might 
have; supplemented some arguments 
and conclusions of the book. The * 
research on only children is not consi- 
dered at all, yet if the sibling rela- 
tionship is important then its absence 
might be expected to affect, for exam- 
ple, role-taking skills. Similarly, there 
is no reference to research on the 
social-cognitive skills of children in 
■different societies and family/peer en- 
vironments. Indeed, the cross-cultural 
content is thin, being limited to a 

mention Of sibling care taking in tribal 

societies; Yot some of (he conclusion^ 
have interesting Implications for his*' 
toriral and cultural comparisons: the 
psychological effects of the large 
Victorian family, for example, or of 
the onc-child family being encouraged 
in modem China. Another area not 
discussed is the possible link between 
sibling relationships, and later choice 
of marital partner. More about how 
adopted siblings relate to each other, 
or step-siblings in reconstituted fami- 
lies. would also have been useful. 

By reducing the references and 
focusing on two or three main themes, 
the book may be more accessible, bur 
it does result in a somewhat light 
enne 


the book may be more accessible, but 
it does result In a somewhat light- 
weight text for those who wish to grind 
their academic teeth on evidence and 
controversy. The book docs succeed 
— a-!- re. »■— jnalioi 

human 
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relations with sisters and brothers. 

Peter Smith 

Peter Smith fri sehbr lecture r in 
psychology at the University , of She/- 


caniruYcisy. me uiwr u * 

however, Jn ; conveying the fascination 
of the topic, and me real human 
emotions and dramas present In our 
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Social Trends 15 1985 edition 


An Insight Into the changing patterns of life in Britain. Accurate 
analyses and breakdowns of statistical information on population, 
families, education, employment, health, wealth and resources make 
Social Trends an essential cool for policy makers, market 
researchers, journalises, teachers and businessmen. 

’Much the best and most comprehensive picture of our evolving 
society and economic life.' Financial Times 

ISBN 0 1 1 620102 9 208 pages £19.95 
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Annual Abstract of Statistics 1985 


Probably the most-quoted source of Information on the economic, 
social and Industrial life of the UK. Contains the latest Information 
on climate, population, crime, social services, agriculture, finance, 
defence and many other aspects of British life. 

. a veritable mine ol authoritative Information.* The Stamford 
ISBN 0 1 1 620103 7 356 pages £17.50 


Forthcoming fn March 


Regional Trends 20 1985 edition 


With many tables, maps and charts, Regional Trends presents a 
wide range of statistics on the various regions ol the UK. Accurate, 
up-to-date information on housing, health, law-enforcement, 
employment and much more. 

'. . . a fascinating Insight Into contemporary Hie . . . compulsive 
fodder for market researchers and advertising agencies.' Dally 
Telegraph 

ISBN 0 1 1 620 1 04 5 approx £16.50 


Financial Statistics 


A monthly collection of the UK’s key financial and monetary 
statistics. Including public sector borrowing, banking statistics and 
exchange and interest rates. The major reference for everyone 
concerned with financial markets and government and company 
finance. 

Monthly Artnuaf subscription £100.00 single issues £7.95 


Monthly Digest of Statistics 


Gives the facts on population’ employment, prices, wages, social 
services, production and output, energy, engineering, construction, 
. transport, retailing, flriance and the weather. 

Monthly Annual subscription £70.00 single Issues £5.95 


Economic Trends 


A compilation of all the main economic Indicators, liberaly Illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. Presents the latest available statistics, a 
calendar of recent economic events arid analyses of trends over five 
years and longer. Essential reading for economists and business 
analysts alke. M 

Monthly Annual subscription. £125.00 - single Issues £9.95^ 


Statistical News 

Developments in British Official Statistics 


Detailed articles on particular subjects, notes on latest developments 
Including in International statistics and a cumulative index make this 
journal a complete guide to developments h aH areas of official 
statistics. 

Quarterly Annual subscription £15.00 single IswesO^j^ 


UK National Accounts 1984 
The CSO Blue Book 


The essential daca-source for everyone concerned with macro- 
economic policies and studies, it provides detailed estimates of 
national product. Income arid expenditure for the UK hi statistical 
tables supported by detailed notes and definitions. A valuable 
Indicator ol how the nation makes and spends its money. 

1984 ISBN 0 1 1 620149 5 148 pages £13.95 


UK Balance of Payments 1984 
The CSO Pink Book 


Constantly updated statistical data for analysts seeking to assess UK 
economic trends fn relation to those of tho rest of the world. Its 
comprehensive content is cogerttly annotated and explained, and It 
Includes an Index and a glossary. An Important reference tool for 

researchers; writers' and analysts. 

1984 ISBN0 II 602I4B 7 76 pages £9.95 


Write for a leaflet oh all CSO publications to 
Th* Publicity Department (P9D), HMSO. 
St Crlspins, Duke Street, Norwich NR3 I PD 
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Fashion h la French 

Vanity Fair always seemed nn uncomfortably unironic 
title for a fashion magazine. Yet the prosperity the 1950s 
brought lit both Britain and America was premised on a 
refusal to look too hard at Us source. John French’s 
fashion photographs were opulent and high key, filmed in 
strong daylight or by lamps, reflected back off white 
boards. French began his career in the Daily Express but 
was soon to become a stalwart of such up-market 
publications as Vanity Fair, Harper’s Bazaar, Woman and 
The Tatler. An exhibition of his work is on show at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum until March 10. 
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Appointments! 

CARDIFF, UNIVERSITY C0LLH* ; 
Lccluresblps: MrO. C. Buniingfoi 
puling nialhcmfiticsl: Dr P. A TVi 


puling nuilhcm h tics); DrP, A T Y* 




Chairs 


Mr D. 0. Rhys, n senior lecturer in the 
department of economics nl University 
College. Cardiff, has been appointed 
to the new chair of motor industry 
economics, founded at UCC by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders. 

The Queen's Unvcrsily, Belfast has 
announced the appointment of Dr 
Alain Li Wan Po, lecturer in pharmacy 
at the University of Aston in Birming- 
ham, to the chair of pharmaceutics II. 
Mr Dcrok Simpson, senior lecturer in 
the University of Leicester, has been 
appointed to the chair of archaeology. 

Dr Katherine Carr, presently reader 
In anatomy at the University of Glas- 
gow, has been appointed lotnc chair of 
anatomy. Dr John Ecclcs. who took 
early retirement from the school of 
dcnlislry at the Welsh National School 
or Medicine in 1982, has been 
appointed to the chair of restorative 
dentistry. 

Promotions 

LANCASTER 

Personal chain Dr John Urry 



/ 

w-H 


Honorary degrees 




Mr D. Rowlands, director rfa 
Thomson Foundation, has £ f 
appointed director of the Centofc ; 
Journalism Studies. 

BELFAST, QUEEN’S 
Lectureships: Dr David M. W I 
Hitchens (economics); Dr Paw* 
Norringlon (applied maiheauiks,g : 
theoretical physics); Dr AnnoHuA, 1 

/nnlnnlL, U.I I . ST* 


ginccring); Mary Johnston (moat 1 
mg)! Robert Kirk (accounlW ft ' 
Stephen Allen (chemical englnceiW i 
Philip Leith (low); Dr Alan MiS : 

t aarli*iillllral hnolarinlnmA. TN. n_.'t 


chemistry); Dr ISusan Turner (ip. 


cultural zoology); Dr William Kt» : . 
han (biotechnology); Dr Thomas lb 
acts (electrical engineering); WU» 
Millar (electrical engineering); ft 
Thomas Cooper (food engtoeeduk • 
Peter Milligan (computer scion 
Ruairl Padraig O hUipnn (Celtic); ft 
Richard Howard (psychology); Drh 
lion Warner (library and imormifoi 
studies); William Ormrod (mod* 
history); Dr Anthony Traub frakM- 
ery ana gynaecology); Gerard Linda ‘ 
(periodontics); Dr Roland McCtafa) j 
(clinical immunology). ; 

Temporary lectureships: Mrs 0. A i 
Manning (English); Mt&s M. W. Kat 


(sociology). 

Readcrsnlpsi Dr Eric Evans (history); 
Dr John Gooch (history); Dr Tony 
Gufaault (physics); Dr George Pickett 


DURHAM 

DCLt Professor William Grigor 
McClelland, chairman of Laws Stores 
Ltd since 1966, visiting professor at 
Durham Business School since 1977: 
Sir Shrfdath Surendranalh Ramphai 

S ibovc left), secretary general of the 
ommonwealth since 1975. 

DSc: Professor Jerzy Wdowczyk, head 
of the Institute or Nuclear Studies, 
Lodz. Poland. 


DLttt: Professor Randolph Quirk 

a bove right), vice chancellor of the 
nivenity of London. 

MA; Canon David Ogden, master 01 
Grcatham Hospital since 1978 and 
member of the governing body of lha 
College of St Hlld and Si Bede, 

DD: Professor Dr Martin Hengel, 
professor of New Testament and early 
Judaism at the University of TOblngen. 



Personal professorship! Dr John Coley* 
Smith (plant pathology). 

Publication 

Current interest in the field of adult 
and continuing education is reflected In 
a new study Mature Students: Percep- 
tion and Experiences of Full-Time and 
Part-Time Higher Education by Rita 
Johnson and Roy Bailey, is published 
by PAV1C Publications ana Is avail- 
able, price £6.50, from the department 


Events 


of education services at Sheffield City 
Polytechnic, 30 Collegiate Crescent, 
Sheffield S10 2BP. 


The first in a series of twentieth 
anniversary lectures at the 
University of Kent will be held 
this evening at 6pm In the 
Cornwallis Lecture Theatre. 
The subject will be “Newly 
Discovered Works by Joseph 
Haydn” and the speaker Pro- 
fessor H. C. Robbins London 
of the University of Wales. The 
second In the series, on Febru- 
ary 1, will be by Professor 


Ronald Dore of the Technical 
Change Centre, “Do we have 
to be Japanese to be competi- 
tive?” Admission free. 

The fourth Lancaster confer- 
ence on education and de- 
velopment In organizations is 
to be held at the University of 
Lancaster from September 17 
to 20. 

This year’s conference, 
sponsored by the Centre for 
the Study of Management 


( business studies); Dr Ewen McEw 
menial health). 

Learning, will be called "Opa 
and Distance Learning .hi, 
Education and Development 11 , 

The 1985 annual confereoctil 
the Association for Educate I 
al and Training Technoln 
will be held at Imperial Ce * 
lege, London, from April 1 it ! 
3. The theme will be the Id- j 
teraetloiu between advened ] 
Information technology sal ; 
educational and (raining Irek- - 
nology. 


Grants 


Cardiff, University College! Professor B. J. 
Brinkworth, £79.91 1 from UK A EA (provision 
r ort|^tltljeSJpmifl9r1Bma*k:m)i 
David Lloyd, £78,430 from Secretory bf Sate 


£69,898 from Ministry of Defence (zinc sul- 
phide interfaces in display devices); Professor 
M. W. Roberts, £89.750 horn SERC (inter- 
related surface catalysed reaction! Including 


menthol and ammonia synthesis); Dr A. Ci 
with Dr J. S. woodhead, £63.2 (l from A 


We^e offering you 
The World for 26 weeks! 

Take out a subscription to The Times Higher Education 
Supplement for six months (26 issues) and we will also send 
ydu a FREE 4' x 2' map of the world. Printed in full colour 
. , this usqfuj classroom Item would normally cost you £7.00. 
TV Simply, cortiplefo the cdupon bdlow and bost it together with 
■ . : y ; out cli8que or postal order , to :the ’ addresV ihown.’ ■ 

: ' ibis. bffaf appfar to. new sdbscrib«h In lha U-K only- 

■' Offai: cfoqes June 30th 1985 * /■ " ’"l. 


Supplement 




..;-i IV- t )■ ' ■ '! -E; ; tend; foe the' " time's . HidherfedOcatipnl. ■’ 
;r|. 1 : ;>• Supplemeht fpr six months and my free World fodp. - '■ j 
: ;; i ■ srtdoiie my pa yfoe ni; of £l 5 . 00 . ; A ‘ ,][ ‘ #':■ 

, wm? .j^i 
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, u, mwiu. wi,um null iiatuiiu 

Environment Research Council (kinetics end 
mechanisms of metal sulphide formation In : 
aqueous solutions): DrR. Snidlc, 155,61 3 from 
Secretary of State for Defence; Dr C. J. Bales, 
£38,871 from UKAEA (portable digital drop 
sizing anemometer); Dr J. M. Pearce, £38,570 
from SERC (predictive accuracy In Pavlovian 
candtllonlag); Professor A- H. Jackson. 
£34.100 from SERC (N-substltuted porphyr- 
ins); -Dr N. J. Russell, £30,437 from AFRC 
(osmoregulatory response to food preserva 
lives by spoilage bacteria); Dr Graham Upton. 
£22.128 from WeBh Orffc* (effectiveness of 
locational Integration for children with special 
educational needs); Professor B. J. Brinkworth 
and Dr T. D. R. Hughes, £21,380 from SERC 

S ite effectiveness of mode Ulna and monitor! 

enhal studies); Professor W. D. Evans a 
Dr N. G. Uoyd, £ 12,230 from SfiRC (Gro„ 
nog symposium . on differential equations 
Professor K. I. Majid and Professor P, ... 
Drazoq, £9A50 frdrt SERC (use of robols in 
driUngliwering); Dr A. Cryer, £7^28 from 

tis- 
sue); Dr C. J. Bales, £7,032 from UKAEA 
(spectrum or droplet size and velocity within 
steam jet, using loser detraction anemometer); 
Ms A,^ MUicotl, £5,260 from Health Education 
Cpwncil (research work , pn foodynutriilon 
: .bqbk); Dr J. G. Evans, £4,193 from HWbric 
. Bunding* and ^.Monuments .Commission for 
: En el afvd fpost excayatfon Work an Skendloby 

11 LongBarrtiw);drJ.L.Tayldra!uJDrN. F. 
Casoy, £4,000; rrom Department of Enorgy 
(detection by acoustic emission of wire breaki' 
■ during fatigue leitlngof ropes)! Dr C. J. Bates, 
£2,831 from UKAea (analysis of droplet 
‘ lecttum in 'llashlng jets); ProfcSsor M- J, 
Isney and Dr E. J. Kibblowhltc, £2,527 from 
tometry and scfectJofr effects ia 
galaxies); Dr Q. Upton. £1 ,430 from Universi- 
ty of Wales Faculty of Educatldn (special 
cducaljontraaimehlofehlldronwllhbehaviou- 
rauemwlonal needs); Dr, 
front Museum and Galleries Comrr 
MtYaiion podda of Welsh museums 


in British parllamenia 


Wirt Lid '("Allied fellowship'') 

, .. -£34,737 fipm National Coal B__._ 

(cpipmerdal oxpfoiiatiori bfcydpne separators 
a^ daginereh Professor K. Kf. Laurence and 
Dr B.- TeW, >04,600 from Hoa 


cswr O'] M , Ppwell , JEJ2A12 frtn 
a Foundatloti 1 (pulmonary, fibrosis) 
Palkv£29^!16 from European Soda 
"■ ' sr B. J. JBH 

crow.; Marti 


r Martin 




Henley, £12,968 from Technolony Concepts 
Lid (local area network controllers); Dr J. 
Wimpenny, £10,000 from ICI pic (gradostat 
selection on microoraonisnu): Professor H. R. 
Evans jutd Mr H. D- Wright. £6,800 from 
British Sled Corporation (developments in 
steel design and teaching); Dr N. Sy red, £5,240 
from NCB (cyclone combustor dust separator 
projects); Professor D. Rickard, £5,069 from 
BP International Ltd (research studentship); 
Dr R. D. Jones, £1,250 from Saunders Valve 
Co Ltd (investigation of cost irons for vitreous 
enamelling); Dr R. D. Jones, £1,250 from Bass 
Burton pic (investigation of lining, stripping 
and pitting corrosion of beer containers); Mr 
H. D. Wright, £1,200 from Lytng Ltd (effecli 


(WHO project on cardiovascular diseases) Dt . 
N. L. Blumson and Dr D, J. Guthries, £22JH 
from Cancer Research Campaign (chink' 
dietary restriction on growtn and jw® 
turnover in different types of skeletal niurkii 
(he rat); ProfessorS. J.Marlin, DrB. K.Rfca 
and Dr E. M, Hocy, £18JOO from MIC'; 


il Ltd (research studcmihit 
,, £1,250 from Saunders Val 


(charactcrlsRlion, sequencing and BppuaM . ( 
of morblllivirus DNA clones); Dr D. F. .. 
McCafferty and Dr A. D. Woolen. JSM > 
from Wellcome Trust (formulation « • j 


enamelling); Dr R. D. Jones, £1,250 from Bass 
Burton pic (investigation of lining, stripping 
and pitting conation of beer containers); Mr 
H. D. Wright, £1,200 from Lytag Ltd (effects 
of shrinkage on floor slabs using profiled steel 
sheeting). 

Belfast, Queen's: Dr C. G. Armstrong, £45,464 
from SERC (mechanics of soft tissue loading); 
Professor R. Grigs, £25.151 from SERC (new 
synthetic methodology catalytic creation of did 


synthetic method 


creation of die) 


salder precursors); Dr K. P. Wlnwrlghtand Dr 
S. M. Ncbon, £15,000 from SERC (synthetic 
mechanistic and spectral studios of bl and 
mono-metallic complexes); Dr A. K. Qalwoy, 
£14,724 from SERC (leeching company prog- 
ramme with Cllnly Chemlcnls Ltd); Professor 
A. E. Long and Dr F. R. Montgomery. £11 ,650 
from SERC (in situ measurement or surface 
durability); Professor L. A. Clarkson, £39,451 
from Wellcome Trust (diet health and disease 
in Ireland, 175Q to 1950); Professor I. V. Allen, 
£38,818 from tho Multiple Sclorosls Society of 
Great Britain (antibodies to foetal brain com- 

B jncnts in MS); Miss A. Day and Dr R. H. 

uchanan, £23,550 from ESRC (computer 
based Index - to Irish Ordnance Survey 
memoirs); Professor W. G. Irwin fold Dr R. 
McDonough, £2? .000 from DHSS (clinical 
research database); Dr F. C. Monds, £18,000 
from Department of Economic Development 
(micro electronics bfoker in Wolfson Signal 
Processing Unit); Professor A, Jennings, 
£5,0QQ from Department of Economic De- 
. velppmenW' Ihdilstrial -science division, (pilot 
Inveajigatiori. in’ connectloh with’ .low • head 
power genratlon); ; Dr M. H. Gould, £14,250 
, ffom- British .Technology Group (backwshinn 


Processing Unit); Professor A, Jennings, 
£5,0(10 from Department of Economic De- 
..velopmenL-lridtfstrial -science division, (pilot 
Inve# jigatiori. In; ironnection with’ .low • head 


In breast milk); Dr A. Crowe, £8,390 fronts® , } 
(Inner shell ionisation induced by ekdrjs [ 
impact); Dr J. J. McGarvcy, £24,352 fa* : 
SERC (relaxation dynamics and reso w ® J.. 
reman spectroscopy of excited slates «n*» ^ 
and mctnl-lacarbonn complexes); Dr D,SJ-.fc 
Crothere. £19,750 from SERC (contkwa. 
distorted wave models for atomic colmtocu;- , 
Professor P. G. Burko Md Profertor A. t . 
Kingston, £9,140 from SERC (use of ; 
CRAY-1 for resenreh In atomic and mown !. 
physics); Professor Emeritus Sir DavIdBwk 
15,892 from SERC (theoretical studies ® 
atomic and molecular processes); Dr 
Crawford, £4,974 from SERC (rlijllngdj* • 
gauges on plastics); Professor R. ; 

£19540 from ESRC (youlh culture and kA ; 
tlanism in Northom Ireland); Pr°f c * ,0 l5 , (w - 
Buchanan ond Professor D. Archer, , 
from American Diabetes AssodBiw^ 
nanced by the International Lions Club (i^ 
vance of retinal peptides in diabetic reus* • 
pnthy); Mr A. K. Nichols, £26.750 from fWJ 
Promotion Research Trusl (dovdoprwu j - 

fitness testing equipment, procedure w 
norms). ;l- 

LONDON, ST GEORGE'S -MWtCj: { 
SCHOOL! Dr T. W. Stone. *48.449 M"; 
National Foundation for Research into ^ , 
pllng Diseases (research on the nervjW v ( . 
tern); Profcswf G. R. F. Hllson, COiWJJ . 
British Leprosy Relief ARodatidn pwjh-l 
transmission of myobacterium leprse), ; 

S. Bailey, £19,000 from aba-ael»(huu^ : 
tract); Dr B. H. Anderton. fnj" 
■welcome Trusl (differential exprisil® 


sbacierium leprse 
■omaba-GeigyJh! 




Commission for Northern' Ireland (attitudes 
toward! women In northern Ireland); Dr J. D, 
Johnston, £1,050 from Leo Laboratories (study 
' ofi.numetenldc/frtisemide); Professor K, D. 
BurJianan, £9346 froip British Diabetic Assa- 
elation (exocrine pancreatic, dislrubances li> 


y of -Wales Faculty of Education fspeija! , P 


Livestock' Marketing r Comm(uion (pro- 




transmission o 
S. Bailey, £19,1 


ULOTER: Mr M- Murray, ttO.765 hmuffR 

ment of Economic Deve(opnront K e 

from i Allied IrUh 'Banks 
entrepreneurs and recognition andoevwjr^ 
ol commorcialiy viable business JupeJi 
Murray, £30,750 from Departmebt o> 
Development (mtlolngand work 

asrstelB 

Mr M, E;-H. Connolly and Mr 
rx\ jaa from ESRC (manoower 


r-iSi 


University 

viewing 




Saturday January 26 . 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone; 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 26497i 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 

Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £1 11 .60 Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage -£2.40 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines £7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number -£2.00 week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
Qeneral Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


M Royal Military College of Science 
Shrlvanham 


Posts in Operational Research 
& Mathematical Modelling 

As a result of Increasing commitments the following vacancies now exist within the 
Operational Research & Statistics Group. Lecturer/Senior Lecturer, Teaching Assistant 
& Research Officers. ^ 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 

, Leoturlng commitments will be at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Generation 
of sponsored research In defence and Industrial area is encouraged. It Is expected that 
a significant proportion of Hme will be devoted to research and to the leadership of 
existing and future research teams. The post is tenable end on the unlveristy scale 
£7,520 to £1 4,926 or £14,135 to £1 7,705. (Ref M & M 1/85) 

Teaching Assistant 

The successful applicant for this post will assist the lecturing staff In tutorials and 
exercise classes and supervise the maintenance of the group's suits of compuer 
assisted learning packages. The opportunity exists for a graduate to study for a higher 
.degree. Thle appointment, whloh Is Initially for a 3 year period, will be on the salary 
ae gis £6,000 to £10,330 depending on qualifications, age and experience. (Ref M & M 
2/85) 

Research Officers 

’ A number of posts are available to undertake research on a range of current and 
future projects on oombat modelling, wargaming, optimization problems, data analysis 
stress-strength modelHnfl and the development of expert systems. These appointments 
are Initially for fixed terms although it Is expected that they will be renewable. The 
opportunity also exists to study for a higher degree. Salaries will be on the scale £6,600 
to £10,330 or £7,620 to £12,150 depending on qualifications, age and experience. 

Candidates may have a degree or higher degree In any numerate discipline and 
preference will be given to those who are willing to demonstrate versatility, the ability to 
cross conventional subject boundaries and to work in lnter-dlsdpllnary teams. (Raf M & 
; M 3/86) " 

For an application form and further details of any of the above vacancies please 
contact the Personnel Office (HQ) RMC8 Shrivenham, Swindon, Wilts. SN8 SLA. Tel: 
(0793) 782551 , Ext. 2421 or 2403. Closing date for applications 18th February, 1985^ 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 



AppbcoHons are Invited for a second Choir b Cornputer ■ ! 

be made avallaHe to ortaUe the p«ori apPoWfedlo hb/her reoearch 

specialisation. A resetteriBnt allowance wul abo.pe prowled. 


■5. t , •> 

- — rr 


speuasssoon. . • 

Sec "‘*' s 

Ctoolrifl date for receipt oj app/kqUons 2Bth February , 1985,. ;y ■ 

• .... /• '' ■ i 



University of Strathclyde 


TWO CHAIRS IN ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


TOUCHE ROSS CHAIR IN ACCOUNTING 

The University Invites applications tor a new Chair In Accounting recently established by a 
generous donation from Touche Ross & Co. Preference will be giver to candidates with 
research Interests In one or more branches of accounting. 

ERNST and WHINNEY CHAIR IN FINANCE 

The University Invites app&calkxrs for a new Chair In Finance recently established by a 

S onorous donation from Ernst and Whinney. Applicants should be specialists in any area of 
nance, Including financial management, security analysts, portfolio theory and capital 
market theory. Preference will be given to candidates with established research interests In 
one or more of these areas. 


rtf olio theory and cai 
shed research into res 


Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Strathclyde, McCance Building, 16 Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 1XQ 
to whom applications should be returned by 25 February 19B5. 



UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS SYNDICATE 

Secretary of the Council 
for Examination 
Development . 

Salary: £17, 705-El 9,460 

The newly established Council expects lo provide a wide 
range of developments as an Investment for the future, 
and to ensure that the Syndicate remains In the forefront 
of the examining profession. The Secretary will lead a 
team of officers, yet to be appointed, and direct the work. 
Applications are invited from graduates with a broad 
experience of education, and qualities of Imagination and 
leadership. 

Further information is available from the Secretary, 
Local Examinations Syndicate, 1 Hlils Road, Cambridge 
CB1 2EU, to whom applications (ten copies) and the 
names of three referees should be submitted by 8th 
February, 1985. . ' • imotoa) 


WOW NSIRUTf reft HOCT EDUCATION I 


Applications are Invited for the following positions: 

Professor off Moohanloal Bnfllneoring 
Lecturer In Moohanloal Engineering , 

The Institute currently offers a ranee of undergraduate and , 
post-graduate programmes In Science, Business, 
Communications, Languages and Electronic Engineering. 

- A 2,000 plaoe Scfenoe and Engineering building Is being 
designed Mechanics! Engineering and related disciplines 
will be sn Important component in that development. 

The appointee will have a major role to play In the associated 
academic and physical planning and development, Including 
course development and research. The Professor of 


academic and physical planning and development, Including 
course development and reaearoh. The Professor of 
Meohanloal Engineering will also osrry the duties of Head of 
the School 01 Mechanical Engirt Bering, .. .' 

Candidates should be. well qualified academically; they 
should have substantial reaearoh interests end should also 
have had Industrial, business, aoadamlo .or reaearoh 
experience. 

Application forma and other details are available from:. The 
Personnel Office, National ■- institbie lor: Higher Education, 
Glaanevth, Dublin 9.. Closing data: ’ 22 February 1 966. ■ 


IStmthamptun 

THU 

UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

. TWO LECTURESHIPS In U* 
Oopwtmwit ol French. 

iVipUcfolaraareiflvlladfor2Ucture- 
■nealnlhaOapfolnwilofFianch. 1 
TOfmatuuiL 1 tor three ytarahtna 
Krai infotncfl, in one or more d #va 
loUawfeig folds; French Uttrfoura 
before 171 B: Madam french Uaia- 
lure ttraoiy; French Tlwlia. 

Salary icafe £7,620 x '{470 lo 
CM.KSpor annum. Tte MdtJ oalajy 
Ml depend on quaflflaukxia and 
ucporlwiea. 

Furthar FwtkUlara may ba 
obtained form Mr. D. W. fWotl, 
Staffing Oopartamnt, UnhraraHy of 
Southampton, Southampton BOS 
5NH, lo wtwm ' oppUoattani, (7 
ooptoa from UK appllcanti) 
ohotdd ba aant not later ttvan 13 
Pabriiaiy, ISAS. Pfaaoa quote rtF 
aranca IBOIfA. 

(17499) 


• - University of 
-Glasgow 

Dapnrtniflnt of Electronic* anil 
Etoctrlcol Bnalneerlna 

I.T. LE CTUREBHIP 
ELECTRONIC 
MATERIALS AND 
GUIDED WAVE 
OPTICS 



Salary will ba within tha 
range E7.SSO - El 4, BBS on llio 
Lecturer*' bcrIo. with plana - 
mant nccortHnp to aga, nual- 
Idcatlana and aapenanca. 



:i,'t i* ii . raV.- l » •' n- i"t- f.. « w . .j » V. ’ -m • «r #.* «■» ■ • ' 


' In- reply plcatn quote Ra/J 
i (f <8r\D47) HI 







THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Universities continued 



tacrilcaUoman Invited lor tlwH 
foluwlnijpoi la far which I 

^HjlHtlcinaoloaaon Iha dated 

ISA LARKS (unTueothenriM 
filar* aa followa: Profaaaer mm 

MK#M;8wlorLaotar*r»A 33.33l| 

M 34, 847; Leehirer SA24, B40^H 
iAM,834| Further dataDi and 


oBiarnadfram Th* Aaaodallan ol 
CommomveaHh Unlwaltlu, (Applet, 
36 Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF 
uiriese application! ere Invited dlrac I 
(oTha Unlworalty. Equality of 
opportunity la Uni varsity policy, 

The Un Iversily of Adelaide 

LECTURER IN 
PAEDIATRICS 


Dapartmant ot Paadlalrlaa. 
Dwpoijiiiin Is lm<<J in tbe Queen Victoria 
Hoininl-wlikh tea ma|orobiieiifc uni i in 
Adciatafa.Snulh Ainlrilb. 

ApnUcailonimiuibue biduitniiruiil 
njwiuncc 

pinJIwki , 

re fi it ralki n in Sami Au> ir ill . The poill Ion 
amtem ijmhmI 1 1 llty foi imJerpudu ite and 
graduate teaching la gcnctil and neomill 
paedfiutci ai weilu ■ lerdcocammlipini 
■rite teat hlDRhrapiUltlfifhHC aren 
TS h. pout ion ii avaitaMeimn e diniely. foe 
one v ear in the flfUimlinre inJinaybc 
iiixinl annually for b nuilmum or three 



obtained from the Senior AMiluii Rcgbtnt 
(Pcnwuirl) at iheUniveniij. 



_ PO Boo 4W . Add aide, Sctrlh AuitraQa 
3001 fief**: UNIVAD AAS914I)nai faler 
til ui 

IlFibnuyiUS. 

The Unheniiy rejorveilhe right not to 
nuke in ippolnmniorioipfolni by 
Imitation. 


Uan Initially from lit Much IW, until 


Anpbcinli fflusl be fluent In both Modem 
Q Iceland Eaglitfa uidfioldaunlvenliy 
dcgiee (preferably ihlgheidegree)ofwhkli 
Modem Cheek langmga and literature 
formed* major jmji Ine appointee nlll be 
mainly required to leech Modem Greek 
linguige sad li mature 6 om 1 . 1400 to the 
present, hot cwiilderatlonmay be given to 
appointing (candidate dill a i pedal bueml 
in modem OrteS binary, lingaliikioi ihe 
■ Greet language and lireralumaFeaillcr 

The appointment maybe extended for up 
ber two yein il Ihe end of 1983, and 
...» • wo 6nt ee wiH a ho be eb le to apply tor 
Hheradvenfudlecnimhbulntbemuieof 
1981. 

Whilst appobiled lo ihe Univefilly of 
Mdbaarna. the lecturer cu alio eipeci lobe 
located ll La TrobcudfrrMofiaih 

week. 

Salary In ihe range: SAD. MO lo)32 AM 
perineum 

Further printed Information regarding 


condition* of appointment Ii a reliable from 
the Appotniman ■■ officer (AeMtenk} 
Unlunlty of Melbourne, or from ihe 
Secretary Oeneral.Aiaoditfon of 
Cammoimalih Unlve laldei. 

AppHcsUo IB . la dupTicwa . htdndln g 
namei and addrctiea of ai bail three 
iefaKeaandquMlngPoa.No. 104 AW. 
ihoidd be addreaied to dieSuff Officer. 
Unlvenlly of Melbourne. Park Mile. Victoria 
-W2. AiAialie. and ckne on 
7 February 1998. 


Monash University 
Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Daftartmairt ol Anlh ropotogy util 
Soeklofly. 

Th o Chil r hai been kit varini by the death 
oJProfetsor M.O, Swift TheDspartcnenl 
offo m underg raduaic counca in both 
Anlh topology and Sociology (three yean to 
the pou degree end fonrjean to ihe 
Honours deirec)uwell iipniaraduite 
*ork for both ihe M. A- and ihe Ph.D. 
Anthropology end Sodokwy are iliffcd and 
taught leparatciy. ArcnofMirnt 
elhnop jpJilcetpenlie are: Sooih and 
Southuil Alla. Melanetb, Southern Africa. 
Iniiinmlaantconimunliiei InBritaJn. 
Afrfca. and the Pacific, aiulaipetlaof 
Autlciliuiiodeiy. A number of mem ben of 
the Dapimnunt are involved I n 
inicidiKl pinny actiufifei di rough the 
UnhcirSy'i Centre of Souiheui Aria n 
Sludiei. In which Profwoi Swift played in 
import in l pan. InlardliripUnary comul 
be tween An thropobgy and Sociology occur! 
all he level of umo pougn&jBiawpanlitai 
and Ihnxish Departmental lemlnan. The 
AnihropoTopildeofiheDepainnentHt 
preuntarnmn of dr k dor tec mien end 
one turn. 

Application! are invited from peraoni will 
BdiuiDgidihed acholarly rtuaUilon inSorlal 
Anthropology. autniential fieldwork 
eaepericoce . proven ad mi nit irailre 
compafence and who are wtlHngand able to 
eaerefce effect I VO academic end 
idminiuratlvc feadenbfp. The Unlvenln 


LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL $gg** 

W0RK 9&&SS 

Dapartmant efBehavtourelSetencaa. toMofciteet 

Ueddltioato5odi] WoR.thcDepertmeu aafiennhip! 


In mpowlbilfiy tar teach 
Sociology. Psychology and 

WHItae. 


I . Appican maun bold an 


nropofogy. 

unity 


degree fore fepxWj a kithednimj.kivr a 
recorMimacBich.bgaitfMaliir -. 


m^btdipotisdfaMaunmdly workH 

■■rnpcSaUMMiSiM Seidw UwiS 

IfovdipptinnUixmitaroetfgbcT degree 
|.andbaa«nwigte cwdBlteanr<h luocfalH 

^Mtotmxniie irodeeti at lha 

Ml i miiilkllliti | 


honoun. matter's 
I Mirth IMS, 


University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 
fTEMPORARYHN 
MODERN GREEK 

Department ot daaa leal Bfudlaa 
ApghnttaiiBiBlnvIiedhniieBfiabhr 
«juiiffcdpenaBi foe appofntuwni to drii 

UniversityCoUeg^* 

Dublin 

. Dapartmant of Botany 


j^LANT ECOLOGIST 



amui nsi, aoutnaea Ana.Mcwiwia.ar 
■manilhe Aiatnllu AborijirKt. 
Knowledge of current aockrorin] i henry 
end roeaich iidCiinMnTbe Uulmuahlp 
of the Department aJlcmateibclwees ibe 
Profeaorol Aoihiapalofy and the Prnfemor 
of Sodology, and ii WMgdlie upeexd thal 
the appolnice would asxume (be 
oafimenHpIn ihe Bnllmtinceihoflly 
altar iiklag u p i ha appal atneof. 

Super* aaui dan. invel indreBMVql 
■Bowuea. and teiiiponiybouabu 
uriatinee. 

CanncS reiervet the right lo jneke no 
appolninem,or io appoint by fmlfaticin it 
uyiuvi 
^MaAlMS. - 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
(2 POSITIONS)- 
Referonceno. 1/02 

Departinei)tof Law 

FM-yirflherufcaodetton m ptefetcncc 

rraybegieeaioaopScaauuithbuefnuiii 

CbnvtnKlnaorSiKceBida. 

1 1 February IMS. , 

University College 
Dublin 

Dapartmanl of Computer 
Science 

Appllcetjon* are Invited 


AlPPOINTME 


Ttiqi . curaent odlery icalea 



iSL«a^ireWofl^i5iiirJS‘e ’ jJ^ '-SStSS^/ ^VL fL c 2£• , 

tfffm. 'W!; ■ - 


. Entry painion the relevant . 
irtH will. ha. in accoruann"' 
Vritlt ^quullfioitiqrta i and ':«*• 
parlance. There lira tton- 
cqntrlbutory pinaion Mihemii' " 

. Pflir to appll«Uon,,futlh* ' 
or InformaUoa '(including an- ■ 
plication procedural ahoula be' 
oblaioed from 'the Secretary' ' 


■ • .Jfattigr point on the rolevrint 
aUale-wirSe merie in accord* 
one p with quallflcationa and 
eieparlancu. There ia a non* 
< • , ootttff butory pension scheme. 





LECTURESHIP- 
Reference no. 1/11 
SCHOOL OF 
CHEMISTRY 
(INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY) 

The lecturer will partidpaie in leaching bi 
U te elementary, idvinced undergraduate, 
and poiigraduatc leveh. The Departmaiu 
hai salve roeaicfa gttmpi In bto-lnorpnic 
chemlilry.iymhfllfcand meriianiulc 
dwmhtry. inalydraliad eavbtrnmcnial 

nation 

mla and molccukr electro- opticf. 

jib with rcuanh Imerau In any branch 

of inarginlcclwinhiiy ire Invited to apply. 
Thro appointment wSl commence In or ahi 
Jwwlffi. 

I April ins. 

LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP- 
Reference no. 1/01 
SCHOOL OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Inna uc Invited fromiulubly 

, J peitoni Into retted la rcroarah and 

nachln|ui Iheana of enciyy and power 
iyil«a» engineering and control. The School 
liiucitibihhcd a lubstenUal research 
programme in this field end e t tend ve 
oaperi mental fadHilei and romputlng 
icsniKoaire available. Cknc 
coOabonUon with Industry ho been 
euabllihed. The appobuen will be expected 
(opartldpaieltithoraiieniieuaidiiiHl 
teaching idtMiieiol the School , such u ihe 
supaMflonof pougradualanudcnliand 
organiuilai of lecture and fabontory 
counca is trievanl areas. AppUcantsihould 
Indicate ihicullttl daw ihay could taka up 
duty. 

MFlbruiryltU. 



but ire 

Tha UnhtnHy mwu lha right ml to 
proceed ntth any ippeintmast for Oiunciil 
or alter rtasoai. 


The University of New South 
Wales Sydney 

PROFESSOR OF 
SURGERY 
TENABLE AT 
ST. VINCENT'S 
HOSPITAL 


(urdarthaonreof 
The Siatara of Charity) 

Applications arc Invited forippoinlmenl 10 
(ho Chair which will become vacant on die 
ralinraem of Professor d.D.Tricy. 

1 HomriarkwiQnipervteNHpartldpauIa 
leadilngaDd wqminlni uadeigmluatBaad 
peal graduate Mudenia. engage In and 
prom Ola research and advanced study In an 
appropriate lieldind acccpKflnicai 
re m oMlb fl daurtthinlheHoepIiil. 

Salary; Nuia dhdral laadftigaflA9 JOS 
per annum fc rtsopayaUe. 

II March IMS. 


PROFESSOR OF 
FINANCE 

FaoultytfCoiTimafaa 

tetesissssr 

retire meat oflho Foundatloo Profeawr 


for. l ,IJ^r ?W ^ ,h 

this will be nvtamd ritar ibe Profauor h 
■l^kippPwfeBorwilbawpeaerito ■ 
rtrengthen Knki batwuao the Department of 
E^lauca sod the School of Ecu ut^cs, and 
UraDeparlmenuof Aoeouadag and Legal 
StudfaiaBdTwilofliritidaT^Khool of 
Accoraiaocy. 

DFabwylfgS. 

BOTH POhfSt Subject taeeoarotbj i I 

taeifahnarityaBmilrdiameittrihlgbar I 
WMalU On track puj be wdeoaUw. 

University of 
Nottingham 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
ENGUSH 

: LITERATURE 1 

Bnallah Utaratui 1 * paat-lfiQO, . 
’■ Ttia nppoinkmnnt will ba tan- 
•bl6 from lat September 1BSS 
arttll lha salary will ba within 
.- Uta.prafaaaorlal ganga. 



University of. . . 

* >, Bristol 

Tha University gtropaaaa to 
make pn apOoIntRiein to a '. 

CHAIR IN HISTORY 



Tha UnlvaraHy of Papua Naw Guinea 
Port Moraaby 

SENIOR LECTURER/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR IN 
ENGUSH LANGAUGE (ESL) -P091 004/85 
(Department of Languaga/Lfteratura) (Re-advertisement) 

M arions are [nvftsd for the position of Sartor Lecturer/Assodata ProteMor 
Service English section of tha Language and Ufersluro Dfl^marM. The 
section Is Invofvao in teaohing couraea In English Lengauge and Sludy Skills to 
students at Pralminaiy Yew level jpie-Unlveraity enlry) and also to first year 
undergraduate students In all Faculties. At first-year level, there are separata 


Magisterial Studies. All these courses are leam-taught couraea designed 10 
prepare the student for University level work. 

The successFul applicant will provide Intellectual leadership and stimulus for the 
various teaching teams, and will assist in supenlslng junior Papua New Guinean 
members ol staff. He or she wil also be asked to assist In sdminl9trettve 
co-ordination of the Department 

There are extensive opportunlilee for research within Ihe Gelds ol Applied 
Linguistics and English teaching, and rite successful applicant will be expected 
to pursue reaearon In his/her specialisation a> weB aa to stimulate research 
within the Department as a whole. 

Candidates ehotid possess a postgraduate qualification In Applied Linguistics or 
TE8L and have considerable experience In teaching ana course design at 
post-secondary level In Third World countries where Eng Bah Is a Second 
Language. 

Appl cants who wish to come on secondment from their own InalHuttone wd be 
considered providing the secondment ia for s minimum of two years. This post Is 
Immediately available. 

8alary: Senior Lecturer K20.S20, Associate Professor K22.fi 20. per annum, 
plus gratuity. 

Other conditions: The successful eppfleent will be offered a contract for a three 
year appoIntmenL The gratuity snrinemenl Is based on 24% of salary earned 
and is payable In Instalments or tump sum and la taxed al a flat rate of 2%. In 
addition lo the salaries quoted above, the main benefits Include: support tar 
approved research, rent-free accommodation: appointment and repatriation 
airfares for appointee end dependants: financial assistance towards Ihe cost ol 
transportrriQ personal effects to and from PNG; 6 weeks annual recreation leave 
with home airfares available after 18 months of continuous service: generous 
education subsidies for children attending schools In PNG or overseas; a salary 
continuation scheme to cover extended Illness or disability. 

^ Reasons, which win be treated as strictly confidential end should include a 
xirriculum vitae, a recent small photograph and the names and addresses of 
three referees, should be addressed to the Deputy Regislrar (Staffing), 
University of Papua New Guinea, PO Box 320, University Post Office, Papua 
New Guinea; candidates In UK should also send a copy of their applications to 
the Assodallon of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OFF. In order to expedite the appointment procedure, appl lea nta 
are advised to ask their referees to send confidential reports directly to the 
University without waiting to be contacted. 

Ap p3 cations dose 15 February 1685. 




SENIOR TECHNICIAN/ 
TECHNICIAN 

DEPARTMENT OF MATERIALS AND* 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 

The National Institute for Higher Education, Limerick la a 
■4mWy»lty teyel body lonited In Ireland’s first Technological 
TilHrlfjfl^R* , pTW6W comp toting a major , new phase of 
construction. 

Applicants should have a National Diploma or equivalent with 
specific expertise In either chemistry, chemical technology, 
engineering materials or microscopy. Applicants lorthe poatof 


Senior Technician should have several years experience In 
supervising laboratories and managing technical personnel. 

SALARY: 

TbGhnldan IR£10,252-IR£13^30p*. 

SenlorTechnlglan Ifel2,827-IR£14.B83 p.a. 

AnMon material MtfaUe fromthe Personnel Offc*. 
T^NaUonsllnaiMiforHW^Educatkm, 
nMMyTschnofoglcel Park, Lkwrtck, Ireland 
rtiotedba c ompl e ted and rHumad by 
V Friday 22nd February, 1988, . 


THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY BELFAST 
UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER AT COLERAINE 
Policy Research Institute 

DIRECTOR OF INSTITUTE 

(FIXED TERM FIVE YEAR APPOINTMENT) : 

Tha UnhrorrtBM haw agreed to nUblleh t Pofcy Research mttute to wdansks 
°*™“ an * Mhlavamanti In onaorimreofthsi bread areas 

j^aaaaB^aagaaasiasa 

-. W^^^^^onbcthtocWonaho^vM^basadononfoempuBorthsother 

" ■ SsswBBassssasasM 

- BT7 INN (idaphona 

■ '-'v'; . V ' . ' ' - (020981) 



TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

vice-Frincipal 

(and Director of Studies) 


P‘yt c sf* ,,nc ips! awl Dlteqtorbf . 

f’ La - ''<* v >~ffl.7fxwiar. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Centre for Housing 

ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR 1 

The Centre, which htok. : 
become a DeBlgnatM* 1? 

Centre or th* e»£ ■ 
wlehaa to appoint an A«S ■ 
Director. The oppolnSrS 

aha™ ilia t 

the Centre with the dw' ■ 
Duncan Maclennan, ' 

be expected to contriSh* 
the development of rafallj 
The main concern* aJ . 
Centre are, tha futur«L? 
Gon “f public houiingfe | 
urban Impacts or houiTu? ; 
vestment, housing and lil 

oiling the housing marks?* . 

A background In i uu. 
««■ ««h ee Social Ad^ 
trellon. Town Planning e£ 
nomica. Sociology or ' 
phy would be helpful h3ii • 
eeaentinl. A proven ncmb 
research and publics 1 
the field of homing atudinS , 
raaulred. ' 

The appointment wu|k : 
made an Resaarch A a.J 
goua Salary 8cale RanSTm 
(£14.133 1 - £l7.70a)r?T«Bs5 
la funded from the CanMi 
core E8RC resource! aodun 
have an Initial duration u 
September 198S (with ta 
prospect of further rename 

The Centre la atti'sMr 
the Department of Soaltl w' 
Economic Research. 

Further particulars caa n : 
obtained from:- Duncan Me 
lennan , Director. Centra h 
Housing Research, 88 Sort. ■ 
park Avenue, Olaaaow OH 
8LE. 041-339 88*8, Ett ' 

7493. 

AppUcetlon* (8 copku 
should be sent to Uib ua 
address by February 8 Ills. 
(31049) BI 


Goldsmiths* College 
University of London 

SUPERINTENDENT S 
OF COLLEGE 
SERVICES 

Applications are Invited hr 
this residential past wMd 
will carry managerial respov 
eiblllty for the eamrttj; 
portaring, cleaning, pcetfL ■ 
transport and other nnlnl , 
College eervicea. The poit U 
baaed at Naw Croaa and wSl 
also Involve reapanalblllty *.■ 
the College's outlying bulM' 
Inga. A house la provldtd b 
the College grounds. 

Age 33 - 33 years. Pi-avian 
relevant experience at a •anisr - 
administrative level la a» 
tlol, together with Ihe abillir 
lo work with an aupeniro I 
large section of College manu- 
al staff, 

_ Salary, on the scale £9. IIS , 
X 10 Increments to £19,6«‘ 
per annum inclusive. 

Write for further detail* W : 
the Senior Assistant Raglatm ' 
(Personnel), University *l , 
London Ooldsmlthe' Coll*9»j 
New Cross , London SBl* 
iNW. 

Closing date for appJU*' ; 
Uons Bth February 19M { ■ I. 
(31036) Bl 


Universitypf 

Aberdeen 

ADMINISTRATIVE . 
OFFICER 

Applloatlona are In vttadfF 
a poet of AdmlnlatraW 

8 rrioor In Ihe 
moo. The auoooseful 
date will bo given oxpBnW" ... 
.In various sections .« 
office. Initial placemen!! ’■ 
likely to be In the ae«d«» . 
section which deale wHhJJJ 
dent admissions, accom»<»^- . 
Won, reals! ration, easmnj , 
Uona and related conumfl". 
work. 

Salary on ecnlo . 

CIS, ISO per annum <0® • 
IA) or £11,678 to ... 

(Orade U), with fnl Walpfa dX , 
according lo experience' ... 

Further particular* IjgJ i 
the 8ao»tary, The Uniw«: L 
Aberdeen, With WhjWjJK' f 
pllaqtlans (9 copies) shewif. f 
lodged by 18 rtbruory 1»B - 

(81026) ■ f,; 


UnivOTHy of j 
Salford , i j;. 

Department of ChdWtoW 

Applied ChehJla»Y .; ■ 

LECTURESl^ 1 j i 
INORGAMC 
V - ... CHEMISTRY^;-, 

■ The successful, ;|- 

will join a thFfvjng- f'S** V. 

. . mant, 4 appointment '■ 

made last year -In. the '“*5 , 


synthetic or 
be expected 


nppu*>iv«""- rt ig : 
year In .the arwu] 
ahemiatry, 
id to b ureue •y St- - r 
■cb praHiremm«-y. t* 


\3S^^S^XS^± 

.try will be welcome 3 ■ ' 

,• : £l4.B^S%B X 8 n §en«^“'||^ 'i 

' - tenable from 1 October *^. * 

• AppUratlon 


to whom col 
tlone should 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

Centre for the Study of 
Management Learning 

PART-TIME M.PHIL/Ph.D 

(Management Learning) 

Enquiries are Invited from those Interested in carrying out 
research Into aspects of management learning, leading to a 
higher degree. Successful applicants normally occupy posts 
with responsibility for education and development of man- 
agers, and conduct the research In their own or in client 
organisations (where applicable) 

Registrat’on may take place at any time of the year, subject to 
the availability of supervision from members of C.S.M.L, 
which Is currently offered In a variety of areas within the field. 
In addition to supervisory support, the scheme offers occa- 
sional opportunities to discuss Issues with other experienced 
researchers and Involves regular meetings with fellow partici- 
pants at a similar stage In their research. 

Further details and an application form may be obtained from 
Robin Snell, 

C.S.M.L. 

Glllow House 
University of Lancaster 
Lancaster LAI 4YX 
Tel: (0524) 65201 ext. 4854 
or 

Helen Shaw ext. 4855 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
Faculty of Science 
Department of Mathematics 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS 

at Coleraine Ref: C85/1 

To teach couraea Initially In Analysis, Algebra and Mathematical Methods tor 
Science students, to engage In appropriate research and to participate in 
course development. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree, and preferably a higher 
degree. In Mathematics andahoukl hava research Interests In some branch ol 
Pure Mathematics. , 

8alaiy will be determined by age, qualifications and experience within the 
range E7.520-E1 4,925 per annum. 

Further details are available from the 8tefflng Officer, University cri 
Ulster at Coleraine, Cromore Road, Coleraine* Co Londonderry BTB2 
ISA (Telephone Coalralne 4141,Ext 22B) to whom applications, Inolud- 
Ing a full curriculum vitae and tna names and addresses ot three refer- 
eea, should be sent not later than 1 February 19BB. j j uj _ . uiLi 

(020532) 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WBLUNQTON 
Witllngton, New ZMtand 

APPOINTMENT OF 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Tha Vtefl-ChanHlorahlp al the Unfwofty wJI become vaosnt fate In 1886 . Mowing me 
resignation of Dr. W. I. Axtont who la returning to futt-tlme scUnlilto reeeudi. lha 
Council wtl proceed rfwrtfy to consider an apjnimmwil to tha position, end mmea 
appUcaiiona (ram persona wkh appropriate quaUScaBono and experience. 

The CourvS wortd elw welcome suggestions of nAebla pereorK 

Apploetiona or ■uogesllone, marked “PEnaONAL - , should be wWressad to the RI.Hoa 

Mr Justice RJcherdson, Owncater, no laler B»n 31 March fflffi. 

Further da^ a lha poai^ end may bo oUa^ from 

tigned, tap lha Retfstr* of any Nam/ Zealand Unlversay, at frn n riw flacmiaqr 
General AaaocMonal CPnwiomwetfi IWweitfM 3B Gordon Square, 

London CW1H OPf. 

W. E. HARVEY 
Registrar 

Victoria University of WeHIngton 
• Priveto Bag. Welllnflton 
■ New Zeeland 

(17485) 


' UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
New Zealand 

The bound of the Unlvsnlty kwftaa eppUcaBone tor the Mowing poition: 

CHAIR IN ECONOMETRICS 
OR OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

■ ^ a i Ufa! dM fal roseprch tederd. iriWerelly toprtiteg ejipertsnce , 

m!e SMrtnaeWBtetou^^^ 1885 on a deta to be arranged. 

.Min Ih. rma «I ntmik?? to nzs62.4S2 


at Ihe beginning oleatat year. . .... ... .... 

WC1H OPF. 

ApnlcatlonB 1 dose wflh Ihe Rertstrer. Unlva ratty of Cantertxay, .Private Beg, 
Svirtctnxch. New Zealand, on 15 March 1B8S. (|#W8) 


• University of 
Oxford 

APPOINTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER . . 


University College 
London 

LECTURESHIP 
IN SPEECH 
SCIENCES 

□opart mm it or PliunotlcB 

A iibw lecturer la to bn 
appointnd to cuntrlhuln to 
hotti oBtnbilBliDil ami now 
aroaa In tha Acuiintka of 
Bponch mill Hnnrlnu and 
Spnncti Perception, for both 
iinUarnradnota and poslnrailu- 
ata course*. Tha Hurcaisful 
applicant will prubably havn a 
bnckaround In onn of Hid 
fallowlno: deicrlptlvo and mi- 
parlmantal phunollca; com- 
munlcntlons onalnonrlnq; ale- 
nal pracoealna; acoustics . And 
a special Interest In soma or 
tha following speech areas: 
perception, synthesis, recog- 
nition, development, 

patrimony - 

Tho post Involves a com- 
mitment to research os well os 
teaching; work Is In progress 
both In a number or hospitals 
end schools and III a major 
Alvey Information Technology 
partnership with Industry and 
Imperial College. Preparation 
Tor a higher do nr on encour- 
aged. 

Tho Initial salary attached 
lo this appointment, which Is 
UGC funded, will be In the 
range £8.753 - £11.953 Inc. 
LA. and Is tp begin as soon as 
possible. 

Applications, end requests 
for bnckaround Information, 
to: Prof. A.J. Fourcln. Dept, 
of Phonetics & Linguistics, 


University of London 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH', , 

TENABLE AT QUEEN 

marycollege 

The Senate Invito applies - 


University College London. 
VVoirson House. 4 Btephonson 
Way. London NWI SHE. 
(31037) HI 


King's College London 
Chelsea College 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

University ot London 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
TENABLE AT 
KING’S COLLEGE 
LONDON 


Tho Benote Invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of 
Proreasor of Philosophy In 
King's College London. This 
established Chair Is available 
follow Inn the transfer to 
King's College London of the 
Department of Philosophy of 
Bedford College In which the 
vacant Chair was formerly 
tenable. The post will bo 
available from 1 October 
1983. 

Applications (10 copies! 
should be aubmlttod to the 
Academic Registrar ITHEB1, 
University of London. Malet 
Street, London WC1E 7HU, 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first be obtained. 

The clonlnn Unto for receipt 
of applications Is 8 March 
1SBS. (31038) HI 


* • ■ ' The Bflnnte Invite appl lea- ■* ■ tnaablo from - 1 _ neptemc 

Applications are limited tlons for the nhove Chnlr. ; , 

□hi graduetee for an. AoollcanU should be able to . . to appoint a paiwon .wi 

ipalntment ae Admlntetra- . teKb BOth Century literature • mMrMconoSScif 

» officer in the central » to oostareduate level end have tereate in macroeconomics. 


-am araous™ ™ — 

ppolntment ** Admlnbtr#* 
ve Officer In the central 
dmlnistretloh of the Unl- 
nralty. . . 

.a.), the storting point on- 
ending on ege end experi- 
nee. v : ' ■ | 

_ Haulers mey-be 


Irite trar 

ilv^H 


School of Oriental' 

- and African Studies 
University of London 

•NEW BLOOD' 
LECTURESHIP 
IN THE 

COMMERCIAL LAW 
OFTHE FAR EAST 

Applications ere Invited for 
tha above appointment to be 
funded under the UGC a . New 
Blood* schema. The Lec- 
•■jreshlp la designed to com- 
lament and strengthen the 
liapartmsnt or Law's commit- 
ment to tha teaching end study 
of commercial low and related 
■ubjects at both undergradu- 
ate end postgraduate levels. 
The successful' applicant 
would be expected to possess 
or to develop the necessary 
linguistic and area expertise 
to carry out teaching and 
research In the Commercial 
Lew of the Fer Boat. Candi- 
dates should normally ba aged 
33 or under at 1 October 1 SB4 
end should not currently hold 
e permanent University post 
In the UK. 

Belory according to ege. 
qualifications end experience 
on Lecturer'll salary scale 
£7. 530 - £14. BBS plus £1.933 
per annum London Allo- 
wance, with compulsory mem- 
bership of Universities Super- 
1 annus 1 1 on Schema.' _ j . ,.. J . ; 

. Application, forms ehd-' 
further details obtainable 
from The Secretory. School or 
Oriental and African Studies. , 
Mulct Street, London WC1E 
THP to whom application; 
should be submitted by 9B 
February 1BBB. Applicant* 
rrom oversea* should send full 
c.v. with names of Hires re- 
fer ee*. (31039) ' ..fi 1 

University of 
. Exeter' -I;'.' 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ECONOMICS 

AprillcaUuns Dre Invitbrl . 

.for • 

lectureship 

. - ; IN ECONOMICS 

. tenable Tram - 1 Sspteihbor 
1S85. rnie Dspartment. hopes . 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, 
NewZealand 

□opnrtmenL uf Psychology 

SENIORLECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications Hr ii Invltod 
(rnm iwrsfint with extensive 
ariitinmlc leitrliiini rxpnrlonre 
fur this rnploi-nniont jiusltlon 
In the llepiirimrnt of l*syrhi,l- 
nnv- The nuccossriil n mil I cant 
will im required lo tenth the 
basic iiiirlororntluutn couran In 
rpscnrch dPsinn and datn 

unalysls. anil odtlltlonally will 
act as advisor to nrntluain 
atiidenls In the plmmlng and 
execution of thalr research 
projects untl theses. Exnerl- 
encc In nxtre-mursl or dis- 
tance teaching would be 
advantageous. The appointee 
will also have the opportunity 
to contribute lo tnachlng and 
research In their awn special 
interest areu or orons. Al 
undergraduate lovais, all steer 
are Involvod Jn both Inturnnl 
end nxtra-murnl Idlstnnco) 
tenclilnfl. 

Approved fares end remov- 
al expenses will ho paid to 
appolntao from overseas or 
from other Now Zealand cen- 
tres. 

Salary Beale : NZS27 ,503 to 
NZSSO.344 (bar to 

NZ$34,804. 

Further details of tho 
position, together with condi- 
tions of appointment, may be 
obtained from the Socretury 
General. Association of Com- 
manwnalth Universities 

(Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF: or from 
the Hnglstrar of the Universi- 
ty, with wham applications 
close nn 82 February 1 083 - 
Applications should Include a 
curriculum vltno and tint 
names or thrrn persona willing 
to art oh I'onnUuntlal referees. 
.1510411 HI 

University of 
Liverpool 

Dapnnment of branch 

Applications uro Invited, 
front caiidldataa with spnrlal 
interests In contemporary 
French literature, fur lha post 

LECTURER 
IN THE 

DEPARTMENT 

OFFRENCH 

Initial Biliary within the 
range £7.520 - £8.920 per 
annum on a settle rising to 
C14.B23 par annum. 

Applications. together 
with the nemos of three re- 
ferees, should bo received not 
later than 21 February. 1B8S- 
by the Beoletrnr, The Uni- 
versity. P.O. Box 147, Liver- 
pool L69 3 FIX. from whom 
further partloulal-s iruiy bn 
obtain od. 

Quote raf: RV/937/THES. 
(31014) HI 

Edinburgh University 

Centro for Teaching. Learning 
and Assessment 

Applications s re i Invited 
by 22 February 1983. for a 
new post of 


Fellowships 


m the Depuur 
Administration), 
rriaes, WelllrtE 
'Tford pXt.lDf 


tivs,— ... ... 

H Squint. Q 




to postgraduate level end have 
another field of - Interest EM 
Literature post early lath 
■ century. 

■ AppitcsUOn 1 1 0 copies) 

from whom ■ further. parUau 
I era shod Id fjrst beobtalned 

The closing date jor receipt 


ComrnenclDg salary Will bo 
within the range *7,320 - 

£9,860 par annum bn the acele 


£1 [b 90 £14*923 pbr annum* s 

Further particulars are 
eve I Is bis from Jhf 5®“'!"** 
orrice. UnlverslW; af XseMr. 

BX4 4QJ to .wham applies 
Hone (si*.: copies I* oyer* 

■ candidates ^ otia cQp yl flly 
the names, and sddrefsu 

; ri c a «,w|s 


DIRECTOR 

of the Centra for Toechlng, 
Learning and Aessument. 
This Centra lg to aerve eg a 
focus for atafr development 
activities within tha Unfveral- 

K , end the Director's main 
nctlan will be to encourage 
these activities. 

Ah appointment -will be 
made for five years in the first 
Instance, end within the Other 
Related Stuff salary si rue t ur e 
(Grade IA (£7,320 - £12.1301. 
Orade llltl ' 

or Grade III l£14.13S • 

£17.7051). 

Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Secretary to 
the University. University of 
Edinburgh. Old College. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh EHB 
9YL. with whom applications 
by letter (6 copies) Including 
curriculum vltee and the 
names of three referees, 
should bo lodged not later 
then 22nd February 1988. 

Please quota reference no. 
7039. 1310461 HI 

The University of 
Leeds 

Department of Italian Len- 
. - guega and Lltof*turt 

1 ■ LECTURER 

Applications are Invited fai- 
ths above past far a fixed 

ESPni-t 

.«rn.%r?hY»|ras 

Italian language may. ba aa 
advent ase. 


Salary on the scale for 
-Lecturera (£7.520 - £14.923) 
according to ago. qualiri ca- 
tions and puperfonr*. . 


University of 
Glasgow 

Contrn for llonslnn R««arrh 

RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
ASSISTANT 

Tim Centre La socking to 
strangthon It* atom MR In role- 
t lo ii to two nf Its .major 
research areas, namely tho 
future aval i it Lon of public sec- 
tor housing and the urban 
Impacts ol housing Invest- 
ment. The appolntao will bo 
aspectm! to work on one of 
those topic arans along with 
Centro stuff already In post. 

Tho candidate should havn 
a background In on area such 
os Sociology. Geography. 
Town Plunnlno or Economics. 
Previous experience af re- 
search in housing Is desirable. 

The appointment, which Is 
funded by the ESRC, will he 
until September SO. 1989 and 
will be made im the lower 
points af Research & Annln- 
nuui snlnry Bcole Rnnnc IA 
(El. 320 - £12.130). 

Further particulars uru 
obtainable front:- O uncan 
Maciennnn. Director, Centre 
for Housing Rasearcli. 33 
South perk Avenue. Glasgow 
GI2 BLE. 041-339 9833. Ext. 
7493. 

Applications IB. ropiest 
should be sent to the .same 
address by February B. 1983. 
(310301 H2 


Personal 


HOW DID THI 1944 Education 
Act nf fact Higher Education? 
Worn there many changes in 
higher education. during the 
years 1B43-51? Whntdltf peo- 
ple feel about tho 1944 uct? 
All memories welcome for 
new TV documentary. Please 
write to Sandra. Jonas, hbc 
TV, Kniialiintuq House, Rich- 
mond Woy. London W14. 
• 31010) »22 


Oriel CoQege 
Oxford 

FIXED-TERM 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND OFFICIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

The College Invites applica- 
tions (ram graduates, men or 
women, for a flve-yenr. nnn- 
rnnawable lecturership In Phi- 
losophy with effect from 
Oc tuber 1 . 1983 until bnpWm- 
bor 30. 1990. The successful 
candidate will also hold a 
Col I eon Fellowship for this 
period. 

Applicants should Ua under 
30 years nf age on October 1 , 
1985: applications from oldor 
candidates will only be enter- 
tained In apodal clrcumitt- 
antes. 

Duties Include twelve 
Hours tutorial tear hint), per 
week, pursuit of artnlnul re- 
search nnd participation In the 
administrative work of tho 
cellnne. 

Further particular*, In- 
cluding tnrma and conditions 
uf onipluyment may be 
obtained from tha Sanlur 
Tutor, (lrlel Cal I aim, Oxford 
OX I 4EW. before January 31. 
..tsiioi) ua 

Oxford 

Lincoln College 

DARBY TUTO RIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

The Col Inga Invites □ polka* 
lions for a Darby Tutorial 
Fellowship In Modern English 
and European History 
i nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries). The uppalntmont, 
which is open to men anu 
women, will be tenable for 
eevon yours front . October 
1985. Candidates should be 
under 28 y tin re of age on 1 
October. 1985: applications 
from older candidates will ba 
entertained in special cir- 
cumstances only. 

Further particulars cun ba 
obtained from the Rector. 
Lincoln Colleao. Oxford Oxl 
SDR, to whom applications 
should he submitted by 23 
February. 19B3. (31030) H2 


0?-3Sl BbSh or 49 ^ 416^00 


LOANS TO MLABIJID WOMEN 

from £30 granted an mo day. 
Salurtcd VVninoiVs Paatnl 
Lonna Ltd-. 175 Regent St-. 
Wl. For written quote apply 
01-734 1794. (11 IM' H21 


Business 

Services 


TRANSLATORS Russia nto 
Emit tab wanted for Mothoma- 
tlcel Eh r J rc l°S Brtln iJ rp . , '_ Q \; 
44b 1717 lief ore SO Jan. IT 
poealble. (3 1 029) H37 


Application rorms nnd 
furlhar partlcplara_ mak he 

«ffWi®p. fi\2ssimk 

February . rBSS. 


Holidays and V 
Accommodation 


Polytechnics 


I : ^ 

OjpLeicester Polytechnic 

CENTRE FOR EDUCATiONAL 
TECHNOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 

The following posts are required foe an MSC 
Open Tech Unit funded project in distance 
learning. The appointments will be for 
2 years only commencing 1st April 1985. 

Educational 
Technologists 

(2 posts) 

Salary: Burtiham FE Senior Lecturer grade. 

V Experience In the structuring of textual 

. material for self learning would ba an 
advantage. 

Project Manager 

Salary commensurate at PT4 P01 scale 

£10.761 pa, (under review). 

Experience in Educational or Industrial 
Training management would be an 
. advantage. 


L c ®S5 T oJ : ; 


Salary 1 £5,493. 

■ Graduate required. 

: i Further' particulars and application forma ' 

, for all posts available from The Personnel 
' : Officer, Leicester Polytechnic, 

• PO Box 143, Leloeater, LEl 98H. 

Tal: (0833)651861 Ext. 2303. 1 . 

/Closing data: 8th February, 1985, 

• : EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY: 

Applications ,are Welcome from-BpiiaWy. qualified and/qr , 
experienced people regardless Ol race, 'ethnic ariQin, ■; 
*-■ ^ex^rpaiUBl gtfl(ua or disability. . 








28 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Polytechnics continued 







LANCASHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
j Faculty of Business and Management 
; SCHOOL OF ORGANISATION STUDIES 
i Director of Studies (Principal Lecturer) 

- RefAA/ISO 

; Applicants should have experience In the edmlnistratlon of BTEC Higher National Courses. The Director of 
studies Is reepona^ble to the Head of School for the overall management of the School's HND and HNC 
. Business Studies Courses. Preference will be given to appllcanta who have experience of teaching and 
■ research In the areas of Business Organlsatlon/Organlaatlon Behaviour. 

. SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
Lecturer II in Accounting 

: - Ref AA/181 

i lllva ba,h 1 flrad 8 1 7 1 1 [ c flnd profeeslonel qualifications. Exporlence or knowledge 
J In accounting will be necepaary together with the ability to offer expertise In 

texatton 10 * f ™ 9 areaa: nnano,Bl * mongement accounting, public sector accounting, auditing or 

SCHOOL OF LAW 
Lecturer II in Law 

; - (Two Poets) - Ref AA/182 

SiU '? m P orfl 7 fo . p V Mr - Applications are Invited for both posts from lewyere' 

» 2? n * A PP |ican . ,a . Bho “ ,c * be graduates, preferably with a higher degree and/or a 
professional qualification. Professional, industrial and/or research experience will be an advantage. 

• SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT SCIENCES 

^ Lecturer It in Business Information Technoloov 

* (TwoPoala) - RefAA/183 

' R award! particulariy ra,olBd 10 OperatlonB/Productlon Management the other to Marketlng/Merketlng 

; andiilaherdanran T ,n " ov fJ ,ve of Business Information Technology at 

uljSUhS !?? i' Ca " d,aat « a should possess either academic qualifications or practical 

experience In both a business function and the application of computer baaed Information systems. 

; Lecturer II in Operations Management 

i (One year contract) - Ref AA/184 

5uraM ribUte f ° ,h8lBachin ® of management on a range of undergraduate and post greduato/experlance 

Faculty of Science 
j SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY 
; Lecturer II in Developmental/Cognitive Psvcholoov 

j ' - Raf AA/I8B ” 

■ : ProUmlnary enquiries may be made to Dr. D. Muller extension 2100 

— 






' i t%er H tri Organic/Organometallic Chemistry 

I Pr0,,m,na rv enquiries may be made to Professor A. Pldcock, extension 2 B 07 

| SCHOOL OF APPLIED BIOLOGY 
J: ; Lecturer II in Microbial Physiology 

I -RalAA/187 . 

t Preliminary enquiries may be made to Dr. M. Edmunds, extension 2171 . 

j Faculty of Art and Design 
; • SCHOOL OF FASHION AND TEXTILE DESIGN 
Principal Lecturer in Fashion - RefAA/ias 

ii i 

faculty of Technology 

j ; SCHOOL OF COMPUTING 

j [ Principal Uctursr in Computing 

| i. - Ref AA/180 (readvertiaairiem) ^ 

I ' ■ 

I s , Software Sysbm Engineer 

4-t, RefNT/84/85/3S • 

• . . ' -.7; . N j A Scale 8 £8,164 to £8,71* IPay Award Ponding), 36 Vi hour, 5 day week 

VJ": dMian or . 

:v 


■ i' -* 1 * - 1 - -r : • ,. • v .■? ' 
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KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

HEAD 

ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited from highly qualified candidates for this 
Grade VI post. Applicants should nave proved professional and 
research records, wide industrial contacts and a good appreciation 
of higher education in electronic engineering. The School is 
responsible for a new MEng extended course m addition to well- 
established BEno and HND courses of higher reputation. The 
head appointed will be regarded foremost as an academic leader, 
contributing to the teaching porgrammes and spearheading the 
School's research, consultancy and development efforts. A candi- 
date of sufficient standing can be considered for appointment as 
professor. 

Salary range £18,075 - £19,848. 

Further details and application forma (to be returned by latest 
let March 1985) from Personnel Officer, Kingston Poly- 
technic, Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames KT1 2EE Tel: 
01-549 1386 Ext. 287. 

Anyone wishing to discuss the post on an Informal and confidential 
basis la welcome to contact Professor John Coakin, Dean of 
Engineering on 01-549 1388ext246. 

(17497) 


^COVENTRY (LANCHESTER) POLYTECHNICS 

f HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF SYSTEMS & CONTROL 

BURNHAM GRADE VI 

£17,387 - £19,170 (+ pay award due April 1985) 
Ws are investing In engineering wtth a future; the 
Potytechnfc'a Faculty of Engineering, one of the largest In the 
public sector, has a national and International reputation; It 
has secured rnafar funding for IT developments and 
approximately £2 mil Ion of external support for research and 
consultancy. 

The vrel-esLabllshed department of Systems and Control 
requires a dynamic and creative leader to 

- continue Ihe development of tta degree postgraduate, and 
post-experience courses 

- footer co-operation with other departments and in particular 
with Electrical and Electronic Engineering and Computer 
Science on a new degree course on Information Systems 
Engineering and with Production Engineering on a post 
graduate course In Robotics 

‘awW*' 18 to rawareh. consultancy and 
collaboration with Industry. 

Forma and further particulars from Mlaa J. Macatra, 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
At Preston 

School of Psychology 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

W« Health Service. The per 

SSLiTOiSifi? wm ruiiriii thb 
rale-ofAcedfcmlc Tutor to the 

I flr S 9 r Y ,oe CHnlcel 
riS ch TrjUnlng Scheme 

end will undertake a range of 
n. 0 ™® 1 Polytechnic duties id. 

t *«°'»lng 1 reeeareh end 
Th ®»0 duties will 

be ahared approximately.. 90/ 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Faaulty of. Technology 

Department or Caterina 
Management 

PRINCIPAL. 

LECTURER 

IN POOD SCIENCE 

Post No CM/9 

to lead teaching and reaaerflh 
in food aclenoe and nutrltidn. 
Applicants should have a high- 
er degree enp appropriate 
experience. The post le avell- 
able w |th afreet from 38 April 
. 19qD, 

-,-Helary scale £19,095 to 
£16,467 p.a. 


»r-^ n ^ , 5iC. or “ ry clinical .con- 
if® 0 }., with ,. mn . A p p ra pH ate 

S55 , .S,^ ul 4fS p,ty w "> he m «le 

TF“ D0 ™°n will be 
pS&ohnib. m*™r* M * 

conditions of servlcs 

Middlesex pofytecluiic 

, FaniHylpf Art anil Deefgn 

co^®5S ed 

- ^ DESIGN ^ ; 


.. Further details 
plication forms 
obtained from the 


and op- 


Ofns?, oxford Polytechnic, 
ptPfV L®D«. Hbadlnaton, Ox- 

^7T?^°H4. T ^ 8 ^ ) 

Closino . date for applies- 
isioSs) 18 , FBbruary 


Scholarships •[; 


Oxford'-;' 
Brasenose College , 

•; prOpoeaa to: elect one Or more 

SENIOR JTDDIAN 
^SCHOLARS , • 


Courses 


UNIVERSITY — "T 
OF BRADFORD / 

PortB 2StiiE'* , » i 

find MA In 

interpretw 

AND 

TRANSLATH8 

An intantive one-yaar canth 
tanguage graduatea, InckKkg; 

- specialised translathxi. 

- conference kiterprating 

- editing and abstracting 

- translation theory. 

The course also features tarhn 
by visiting professional ftpS 
regutar conrerenoa Hararin 
PfMfce and a placement wfea 
major employer. 

Fbrmer eludenta are.ernpbytdh 
organleatlone such as re EEC 
ti» UN, numerous governs*'; 
departments and Britah m 
E uropean com pan let. 

Appfcanls with (or expect^ tj 
flood honours dearetna 
offer TWO languages, from; 

FRENCH GERMAN RU8SU 
Successful candidates n 
nominated for DES State Buaafo, 

Detalta and applhrefion form foK 

Postgred uits Admlufont 
Secretary 

Modem Languages Centre 
University of Bradford 
Bradford 

West Yorkshire BD7 IDF. 

Tel: (0274) 7334M urt. 6211 
Closing date: 1st March for cow 
starting In October 1985 . 

(174* 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education 


Christ Church College > 
of Higher Education 

LECTURER AND 
ADVISER IN 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Thla la a Joint appolnbnigj . 
In asaoaintlon with the Ken 
Education Committee e«J- ' 
corned both with the won;. 
Bion6fanadvleoiTeeryIce.ua l 
resource aentra for teecnm 
and with tha taachlno^ o* 
courses offered by the 
leoe. Tlieeo couraee Ineiw 
D.8. , B.Bd. and B.So. deoreMj ■■ 
POCE, advanced dlplomesen® -. 
higher degrees. 

Salary: Lecturer nraaalg ' 
Lecturer £7,948 - *14, Ml. \ 
P.a. . • 


Appointment to take ejw* , 

from IMay 1S85 oraeeocnM . 

possible after title date. . . ■ [ 

For further details writer ' 
Mrs Jeon Long. v 

Assistant to Principal. Chrtj ,. . 
Church Collego, Cagterbiuj . 

enoloslng a stamped adar«#« ; 

envelope, to whom apP^,. ;• 
tlons should be sent not.gg. t 
than IB February 
(9101 S] w 1 


Cambridgeshire ] 

College > 

of Aria and T»chnolo<y 

Department of; Science : j 

LECTURERI - 3; 
mSTATISTICfl/. /K 
MATHEMATICS \ 

' Required for 1 May Kti' *\ 
Candidates, sholtld have ■ - 
good degree or oquirsWJ. ( 
qualifications. Interest W" . 
experience In the Bopneev^ 

- of etatietias would -h*% * 
advantage. . r .. ; 

' Salary £9,0 10- - 1 £10, , 

■ Starting point dbp'Bndlna.up*" 
Qualifications and axpanwa-u-. 

, • Details- and fc rms/'to Jf.; ' 
returned, by 15th : J 

from' Admlnistretjve^ i " 

Hainberflide College pf;, 1 

HigherEducatiop ; 


: H4 '^ Eduoaa “ - 

Weather 


■|s|| 

tel l 


: •' j CAD ' HrOm for graduetai^'taaathBr . . . OFFICER : 1 

' I ’^. a '■° B P ttt a a> sc d h D^a r" ’ hokuT’i' ' '-■ ■■ V 8 ° rary: 




^ 1 


" .' To 'manage the operaUodOj 

’« * -Colloge.^[de ^ data end W . .| 

'ndcr , ^ths 8 S ’ 

ieten"'-' .:-ifOe .bnta .’ahdi. TnfO«TejBt |0 .J 

f- , ' perlaoce . oL compyWrlSed m.. 
•land • .'. rhrnre.M^ sy^temFv-- 'J;'. 
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Polytechnics continued 


DEPARTMENT 


A 50 mile strip of the M4 from Swindon to Newport bisected by the M5 at Bristol, 
is fast becoming Britain's most significant area of high technology industrial 
development. At its centre lies Bristol Polytechnic which is responding quickly 
and imaginatively to the devetoping demands of this industry. 

Our new Head of Department will therefore be joining us at an exciting time. A 
new Engineering building is under construction and win be opened in September 
1 9B5; a new BSc course in Systems Design and Instrumentation will start in 
September 1985; also a B.Eng course in Computer Aided Engineering is being 
developed in 1986. 


Salary Scale £17397 - 
£19170 per annum 
Plus honorarium of 
£6000 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


should also have the skills to develop and manage a thrusting department with a 
substantial budgetand staff and tobuild upon the dose relationships which have 
already been forged between the Polytechnic and local industry. 

In recognition ofthe importance of this post, Hewlett Packard, whose new 
production plant and research and development laboratories are adjacent to the 
main campus of Bristol Polytechnic, have undertaken to attach to the post an 


annual honorarium of £6000 initially fora period of five years. 

From a social and environmental viewpoint, Bristol Polytechnic is located In one 
of the most sought after areas in which to live and work; in easy reach of many 
very attractive rural areas and yet within a hour's journey of London by rail or 
two hours by road. 

For further details and an application form, to be returned by 
1 5 February 1985, please contact the Personnel Officer, 
Bristol Polytechnic, Co Id harbour Lane, Frenchay, Bristol or 
■ ring Bristol 656261, Ext216or2l7. 

— vJw Please quote Reference Number L/55 in all communications. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


HUMBERSIDE (TT) 
COLLEGE 

ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 

£13,065 - £14,379 

For this key Benlor poet the College Is seeking a 
dynamic and creative person to lead Its academic 
administration and to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to ti8 overall development. This requires appro- 
priate qualifications and relevant previous 
experience. 

There is a wide range ol CNAA undergraduate and 
BTEC higher technician courses. 

This post provides considerable scope tor a person 
with enterprise and commitment. 

Further particulars and applications forma may 
be Obtained from: The Personnel Office, Hum- 
berside College of Higher Education, Cot- 
tingham Road, Hull HUB 7RT. Tel. (0482) 446506 
Closing date: Bth February 1985 (17488) 


HUMBERSIDE (Ttl 
COLLEGE \SO 

SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 

Grade Vl r 

£1 7,397 — £1 9,1 70 per annu m 

Required to head a major department 
teaching a range of courses including 
CNAA Honours degree programmes 
and supporting Industry through an 
active research and consultancy 
programme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 
Personnel Office, 

HumbersideCollegeofHfgherEducatlon, 
Cottlngham Road, Hull HUS 7RT. 
Telephone (0482) 446506. 

Closing date 18th February, 1985. 


; .-Vi- - ... 

s a ■ . .-v -a ' 


80UTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

Faculty of Education 1 

Department of Art Eduoatlon 

Ajx>Hc#tio««!nvfWf^#ljltal^t(UflnfiedandMpflrienotdeisn<flil*l»otorlhepostao1 

ID SENIOR LECTURER IN ART EDUCATION: 
POST NO SL/100 

SALARY S0ALE: £11,178 - £14.09! 

m LECUTRER II IN ART EDUCATION: 

POST NO 14/116 

bom i (fay, ■ •: „ .’ • _ • 


■uccreaM toacWng uptttence In prtr 
(rtegretedci^rtoUwInoovatlorenii't 
advinUgaoin, 

SALARY SCALE; £7,840 - £18.099 


upftrtanca In primary echoort 
nSwraHofi and/or partpalalfe n*)Kl IsattersSp^ 1 


ftrrthtr grtjcpr* «*1 m 

ootdlSoSA&rtlSr^SxD. Coniplftfadirepteittantam iIWuM be rawmed 
— * - the piMMbon of iWi ntvertfaimenL 




■ ‘ 

"• i 1 * 4*1. 

f;f iT.'i -fll'S 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 
(Incorporating Bishop 
Otter College, 
Chichester 
and Bognor Regis 
, College 

LECTURERII/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SPECIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS.-., 

Applications nrft Invited 
from qualified teachers with 
recant experience .and .fuiel- 
iricatlons in teething children 
with special . .Mutational 

needs, . •' v. 

. .The |»pnoinUnei)t wlll. ba 
L.II/8.L. level, according to 
axparlenM iDui-nham F.B. 
Seale £7^48 - E 14.061 ). , , 

Application rdrm end ' 
further details may . he 
obtained from The D I rector'* 
Secretary, Waet auafeax.lneH* 

- uite.dr Higher Education. The , 
Dome; upper Bagnor Rtoed, ■ 
Bognor BeglaJ West SUnex : 
P031 1HR. Tel: 0243 869981. 

. Completed ' rorms ehouid be 

S0BSM 

i t ■> 4 - 1 " r 1 • If . »i • r • * 


St John’s 
College 
Nottingham 

wla 1 |jw to appoint someone to 

CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE 

Spirituality _ mfBh I be 
d ventage. piea»e_ wrl^e ^g 


M U ?' e 


- AH adverilsetoerita 
arti aubjeet.to the 
' ''/conditions, flf 
acceptance of Times ■ 
Newspapers. Ltd, 
copies of which nre 
•' available on request. 


HUMBERSIDE (H 
COLLEGE \SC 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS 

Applications are Invited for tha following 
full-time teaching posts: 

M A N AG E MENT STUDIES )PL) 

BUSIN ESS POLICY (PL or SL) 
ORGANISATIONAL BEHAVIOUR 
(LII/SL) 

Principal Lecturer 

£1 3,095-El 4.5B0 (bar) £1 6,467 

Senior Lecturer 

£1 1,1 75-£13,12B bar £14,061 

Lecturer II 
£7, 645-El 2,099 

Further particulars may be obtained from: 
The Personnel Office, Humberside 
College of Higher Education, 

Cottlngham Road, Hull HU67RT. 

Tel. (0482)446506 

Closing date: ISth February, 1985 


HUMBERSIDE 

COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF 
INFORMATION STUDIES 

Applications are Invited forlhe following 
full-time teaching posts: 

OFFICE SYSTEMS BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

SENIOR LECTURER 

£1 1 ,175-£13,128(bar) £14,061 • 

LECTURERII 

£7,548— £12,099 

Further particulars may ba obtained from: 

The Personnel Office, Humberside College of 
Higher Education, Cotifngham Road, Hull ' 
HU6 7RT . Tel. (0482) 446506 
Closing date: 8th February 19B5 

(030548) 


Bedfordshire Education Service 

DIRECTOR OF BEDFORD 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Required from 1st September, 1885, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The College has a wide range of fuH-lIme and part-time courses ai 


both advanced and rion-advanced levels, including CNAA vali- 
dated BA AND B.Ed honours degrees, PGCE and BTEC courses; 
in agriculture and horticulture, building, business studies, catering, 
engineering, hair dressing, mathemeUca, computing and secre- 
tarial studies. 

Applicants should have teaching and administrative experience at 
a senior level In addition to managerial skflls of a high order. 

The College Is in Group 8 and the salary is currently £26,168.53 
Application terms and further details are obtainable from ThS 
Chief Education Officer (reference FECI) County Hall Bed- 
ford MK42 BAP. Closing date: 8th February 1985. 

. Bedfordshire IS an equal opportunities employer. 



CANTERBURY, CHRI8T CHURCH 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer end 
Head ofthe Religious 
Studies Department 

/^ipfieettons are imfied tor w» above post at thb Church ol England 
College to bike offset from the beginning tit th* Autumn term |$8fi. 
Salary: El3.(l9S-tie i 4a7p.a. \, 

The ooRege has approximately. 1000 atudanta and offer* BA, BEd and 
BSc degrees, PGCE,. advanced diplomas and higher degrees to 
Education! 

For further detail* write to Mri. Jean Long, Peraonal A*al«tanttoth* 
fttmipei; enokutng ■ stamped addreeaed envelbpS, to whom 
appHoetlons should bs sent got later than tt Februaiy. s-s 
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Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Higher 
Education continued 


Chelmer Institute of 
Higher Education 
Essex County Council 

Applications ore Invited for 
the pools or - 

ACADEMIC 

SECRETARY 

£16,098 - £17,877 par annum 

To co-ordinate end develop 
the procedures Tor mnlntaln- 
lnu nigh acedomlc standards 
an the Inelltute'e wide run a a 
or vocational CNAA, BTEC 
and final profeaslonel adv- 
anced courses. To act u 
secretary to various academic 
committees. 

READER IN LAW 

£18,099 • £16,467 per annum 

In addition to pursuing 
h In/her own research Inioresta 
nnd publications, the Reader 
will bo expected to stimulate 
■IP..? 10 n e| J> develop research 
within the School end also to 
maka a contribution to the 
tone hi no programme. Appli- 
cants should have proven re- 
search experience and a pub- 
lication record. This pout 
°™« on nxcltlnc opportunity 
within an oaiabllehod Law 
School. 

r. - l . Ap, L ,,CB 5! an r«»rm« nnd 
further details from the Per- 
sonnel Officer. Chelmer Instl- 
tutn of Higher Ed u cat ion. Vic- 
toria Rand South. Cltalmsfortl 
cmi ILL, to whom apnllca- 
yon* should be returned by 
|* h . fjphfdnry 19B9. Tel: 0845 
35449 I . Exl . 947. <91033) HB 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


Chelsea School of 
Art 

Manresa Road. 
London SW3 6LS 
Inner London 
Education Department 

Department of Art History 
and Complimentary Studies 

Salary: £9.911 - £7,707 p.a. 
(Inclusive of London Weight- 
ing Allowance) 

Applications are Invited 
from lively end methodical 
persona for the post or full- 
time clerical officer. Principal 
duties Involve supervision and 
servicing of the elide library 
which la a major teaching all 
In the Art History Depart 
mem. 

Typing, general clerical 
and com mu n Icai ion skills are 
essential along with an appre- 
ciation, or the cape city to 
acquire an appreciation of art 
history as related to this past. 


For rurther details end an 
application form please write 
enclosing a 8.A.E. to: The 
Education ameer, EO/Estab. 
1A IRer. C.8.A. Art Dept.), 
Roam 37 40, County Hall. 
London SE1 7P0. 

Cloalng'data for receipt of 
applications: 19.0,85. 

This post la suitable for jab 
■haring. 

ILEA la an Equal Opportu- 
nities Employer. fB10Z4) H9 


ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR 




TRAINING 




AppUUHoni iwt invited for too above port, which to a raw and senior 
appoWmanl The successful candidate wR ha a member of the Feflow- 
aNps Directorate, which formulates polToy tor (he whole organisation and 
WH cany particular rrapoiwfeVlty M all matters relating to training. 



Sataiybyraflcflat^ 1 

ij* Available from the 

SS^^L aBd / d 7 , C, t * tr ? or ,oc Tr,ln,n Bi Richmond FaUpw- 

ihlp, 8, AcMIeon Road, Ksnrtnston, London W14 80L 

Tel: 01 -®03 6373M/5 

TNb Is a nradveiltoemenL Previous applicants need not re-apply. 
Ctortng Data for Application* - 18 th February 1886 

£oa»aa) 


CROYDON 

^ COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1DX 
Tel: 01-88B 9271 
FACULtY OF ART AND DESIGN 
Graphlo Design: 

V/j ■ director o f studies ■■ 4 « i ; 

' {Buriiham HwtH' DiHwInwfit -GradelV) . .. - i 


Wimbledon School of Art 

Merlon Flail Road London SW19 3QA 
Telephone: 01-540 0231 


Information from 
The Registrar 


Prlntmaklng CNAA: MA 

CNAA: Postgraduate Diploma 

Rne Art: Painting CNAA : BA (Hone) 

Sculpture CNAA : BA (Hona) 


Research and Studentships 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Numerical Analysis Group 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


Theatre Design 

HHrtory ofArtand 
Complementary 
Studies 

Theatre Wardrobe 


CNAA: BA (Hona) 

Extended Studies 
os part of 
BA (Hone) 

CNAA : Diploma In 
Higher Education 


the numerical modelling of gas flow and combustion ffi 
gas turbine, the first stage involving the application b? 
multigrid techniques. The person appointed should be a 




Foundation Studies WSA : Diploma 


Official Appointments 


Colleges of Further Education 


THE RICHMOND 
FELLOWSHIP FOR MENTAL 
WELFARE AND 
REHABILITATION 


INITIATIVE ON THE 
FUTURE OF WELFARE 

The Economic and Social Research Council seeks a Social 
Scientist Interested In a temporary consultancy assisting a group 
from the Social Affairs Committee currently planning a research 
Initiative on the future of welfare. 

Applicants should have a background In a major social science 
discipline, and a record of substantial achievement In the general 
field of welfare policies. 

The Social Affairs Committee encourages Inter-dlsclpllnary 
approaches to the subject; experience In comparative work 
(preferably, but not essentially, Europe or the United Slates) 
would be helpful. The length of the consultancy la one year, but a 
shorter period or part-time arrangement coukl be considered. 
Financial terms are negotiable. 

Further details and an application form are obtainable from 
Abelaon, £SflC, 1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y 
OBD (01 -353 6252). The completed application should reach 


Andrew Abeleon.ESRC, 1 Temple Avenue, London EC4Y I Applicants must have do- 
E8R(? f comptotedappHeatton should reach 

E8HC by 6 February 1985. (caw* Kr n 0 M nt ^“ BSM 


competent computer programmer and have ■ research 
experience In either fluid dynamics or numerical anatak 
He will work in an active group undertaking research m 
various aspects of computational fluid dynamics. 

Salary will be on the University Research Assistant Scab 
IA, In the range £7,190 to £11,615 (under review) 
depending on age, qualifications and experience! 
Applications, with the names of two referees should be 
sent to Dr D. F. Mayers, Oxford University Computfng 
Laboratory, Numerical Analysis Group, 8-11 KebleRoed 
Oxford 0X1 3QD (telephone Oxford 54141, ext 318] Iron 
whom further details may be obtained. 

Closing data February 22nd 19B5. Iraq 

University of University of 

Kent Strathclyde 

Canterbury Department of Maihmtiia 

Health Servlca. R.aearah Unit RESEARCH 

RESEARCH FELLOW ASSISTANT 

CARE IN THE Appllcetlana era JbyIm 

COMMUNITY FOR 

PEOPLE WITH Ph.D. in applied mat 

or control engineer! 

MENTAL have a good knowli 

IT A unin a na control theory to work Mil 

HANDICAPS year SERC project InmUm- 

. „ Ing mathematical technique 

Applications ere Invited for for analysis of the robuitin 

n pont ea Research Fellow, Tor of control ayntnms to arrorb 

( rom *i ho earliest the plant modal and Uiiabx- 

paulbta date. The peraon acterlantlon or error* *4 

appointed will work an e error propagation In an j#ta 

,B ‘-f“ n aed project grated deelgn process bimlr 

which will be concerned with fne modelling and IdMtllkv 

direct care stefr working In tlon, model reduction con 

eervice. ror people with men- ter-alded-control-ayitami 

tal hnndlcape. sign. An inter eet In thoOrstMl 

end computational up«lil 
Applicants must have da- CAD may be advantsgaom. 

mans trn tod an ability to cam- 


IEISIRICI. 


\ ECONOMIC 
' AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


either on mental handicap 
sorvjces or an staff in the 


either on n 
services or < 
health servla 
In' social poll 
manaflamant 
an navantaga 


th ear vice: qualiricatlona 

octal policy, sociology or 
lOflament studies could be 




The project la baaed in the 


Administration 


Director 

National Coaching Foundation 

, ' • National Coaching Rsundatkxi waa established by the Sports 

. p 0 * 4 ™ 2 * 1 h 1983 to provide a service to coaching at national qnd local 
: level by way of programmes, Information services and the provision of 
technical data from home and overseas. 

, The post of Director offers an opportunity to play a prominent role 
m the development of this newly formed body and the expansion of 
. coaching services on a nattoowtda basis. 

• •} The Management Committee is looking for someone with drWa 
- envnuatesm who has a strong background of coaching at a high 

level together with experience In the study of performance related 
knowledge. Sourid management arid administrative experience and 
nrat glass communicative skills are essential,' 

: The Foundatlop Is based on the Beckett Parti site of Lead* 
Potyteohnlc as the centre of anatwork of contributing Institutions of 
higher education specialising in coach education, the study of 
performance, related knowledge and associated disciplines. 

,, • riia fflreclor will be raaponrtbte to the Management Committee for 


Informal enquiries can bo 

sesaV 0 ^ 8 ". P 7 n n 66 Conterbury 

“ c ? ardln B to qual- 
IflonUona and ax per la nee will 
JO-On-the (male £7,590 - 
£in ,, ^5.V bu i lho ointment 

ClO 330 * b ° “hove 

,.™. c ,wa; 1 ./wisws5 

returned to Mr J.E, Reilly. 
Sooretary of Facultlaa and 
5E5 ut /. ^nolatrar. The Rag- 
lotry. University of Kent. Can- 

Ktar UP *'r , HK? nt »f !,r ?; 7Ni ' not 
SF tnon Monday, nth 

188B - ? lHMB quoto 

¥HM. n <° a °10lSr bBr ‘ A VS Y 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Department of MaUieaulb . 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT ' 

Appllcetlana ora IbtIw 

from candidates who 

or shortly expect to 
Ph.D. In ap 
or control onglnaaii 
have a good knowlw&t <4 
control theory to warkeail 

J ear SERC project InmUav 
no methamatlcal tachnqui 
for analyala of the robunua 
of control ayatema to arrorb . 
the plant modal and Itida 
acterlaatlon of arror* ni 
error propagation In id (at* 

J irated design proCnu bndr , 
ns modelling and IdMtllkv 
tlon, model reduction contv 
ter- aided -control-ayitomi *• 
■Ign . An Interest in thodraUnl 
and computational upKbl 
CAD may ba advantagaon. 

Salary on Rinvr It 
(£7,980 - £18,130 ft 

annum), USB benefit. 

Appllcatlona (quote At , 
R4/85) with full cunftrtU;. 
vltaa and the nainM •> . 
nddresHes of three rrlMta 
should ba aant to .Profttn • 
D.H. Owens, DopartruniX 
Mathematics, Unlvoifltif 
6 trn t holy do, LIvIndstotiaTF. 
er, 86 Richmond Stragt. p* 
BOW Ol 1XH. 

closing data forage*® 
tlana: 1 March 1B8B... . ■ . 
(01031) Blj 


■ rne general admkitetSofti^” 

;The rtiocessful cahdldate wlH.’lnltielly; be emplciyed tw,the Sports 
Council, but will be contracled to the Foundation If It beoomee an 
Independent pody. 

‘Splary sorts ffomapproklmataV £18.000 to £20,300 pdraroium 

. ^ n ^^^)^lwdlnglnrBgiilar a^ urapdsl hourasikiwance wid 
ctMppdneetoiy sqperaihuBtion paymenta, . .. , • . 


Mm. Beverley Murrell. PereonnBl Unit. The Sports CowtolL 
18 Upper Wbbum Piece, London WCIH ‘ T V -J 
CkiBlrtgdite: llth February 1985, 

MELWALQPPOftTUNfriESEMPLOYFR 


University of 
Glasgow 

Da SSlSS?. nt PL E, «.« lro n , “ “nd 

Bleotrlcal Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT: 

ULTRA-SHQRT 

PULSE 

TECHNIQUES 
FOR INTEGRATED 
- OPTTCSAND 
OW , 0:ELECTRONICS 

K ' Thl“ reseoroh l(i'. supported 1 
JL* H rBnt from the -s.e.r.c. 
end. u oonoarnad ..with Inta-' 
log la and ultra- 

optica, lag arm, nonlinear' 
of high. raaSlutlSS 

;aSSS38S? r -.. WOUI4 b " « n : 

iaaS5rnSwJ5 0t *■ ' funded inL 

^VcS fcssrw. 

. manclng salary up to £19.330. 


Awards 


Institute of . 
Historical Researtfl 
University of Lon*® 

research; 

fellowships; 

1889 - 86 , voiuo ■ «.#® s 

will be awarded to 
In history working fori W® 
do oroa. 

Entry forme (rgturBjjjUf 
7 March), from the flpcjWJ 
iqatltuto of Historical, 
anarch,' Uni va: 

Senate House 
(91006) 


Overseas 


Griffith Univoiriij./ 
Brisbane, Austral^ 

School of hfodern 
dies , . 

LECTU^Ufi^^ 

(Japan Stnd|«rt 

(^aiitlnu'pig' APpotet - ^- 

’ ‘SS&llfi 



PLEASE MENTION THE T.H.E.S. WHEN REPLYING 


..afsr . u>; i+iK :t*vf -yri} 


oondl 

(Orit) of 
able fro 
■ nlatretor 
Asian 


\ .jrara. 
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Overseas continued 


Technical Education 
Posts Overseas 

Kenya 

Mombasa Polytechnic 

1 - Lecturer In Production Engineering 

DuIIbb: To teach metrology and production engineering to higher 
diploma iBvel; to assist In tns development ot laboratories and 
Workshops; to leach general engineering subjects on the higher 
diploma course. 

Qualifications: A degree In ProduaHon/Mertisnlcal Engineering 
with a bias In Metrokn v and Production Enolnaarlna: an 


four years' relevant post 
risnee ol which two should have been In FE tescl 




Reference: 84 K 51 TH 

2 - Lecturer In Plant Engineering 

Duti«a: To teach Plant and Works Benrlca to higher dpkxna level; 
lo assist In teaching general mechanical engineering eubleota on 
the hlghBf diploma course; to assist in Uib development 
laboratories and workshops. 

Qualifications: A degree specialising In Plant and Works 8enrice 
(theory and practice); an engineering appranllceatfy; four years' 
relevant postgraduate BxperiBncaofwnlchtwo should have been 
in FE teaching. 

Reference: 84 K 68 TH 


3 - Lecturer In Water Engineering 

Duties: To teach Water Englneeringand related subjects up to 
higher diploma level; to bbsTbI In departmental curriculum 
development as required. 

Quillf Icatlona: A degree and a postgraduate qualification In 
CMl/Wator Engineering; four years' relevant and postgraduate 
experience of which two should have bean In FE teaohlng; 
Reference: 84 K BOTH 


4- Lecturer In Accountancy 

Duties: To teach Financial and Coal Accounting, and Auditing up 
to higher (fiptoma level ; to assist In relevant curriculum 
development work, as required. 

Qualifications: A degree with postgraduate quaHflceUonB or 
acceptable Accounting profaeatonafqueffltatione; lour years' 
relevant postgraduate experience of which two should have been 
In PE teaching- 

Reference: 84 K 63 TH 


5 — Lecturer In Accountancy 

Duties: To teach Business Finance and Financial Accounting up 
to higher diploma level; to assist In relevant curriculum 
development work, as required. 

Quel HI cations: A deg reewllhpoataraduatBqusItfloatlone or 
acceptable Accounting professional quaffRcaflonsj tour yeare' 
relevant postgraduate experience of whloh two should have been 
inFEteachlng, - • 'Tv- 
Reference: 84 K 78 TH 


Kenya Polytechnic (Nairobi) 

8 - Lecturer In Water Engineering 

Duties: To teach hydraulics; hydrology end sanitary chemtalry to 
students taking ordinary ana higherdlpioma courses In Chrlland 
Water Engineering and to assnt ln relevant curricufum 
developmental required. 

QuaimoatJons: A degree In Pubflo Health or Water Engineering or 


QualffloationeiAdegree In Pubflo Health or Wafer 
equivalent with at least four years' relevant poster* 
experience of which two should have been in FEteachl 
experience In supervision of students' projects and dove 
hydraulic models an advantage. 

Rafsrsrioe : 84 K 40 TH 


. Oancfldatoa must be British 


OeneralQtiallflcatla 
wtth a UK educational 
Balary: (for all above posts) A baste antaiy paid locally by the 
Government of Kenya on a scale ranging Kah 43, 08tf-KSh 68,660 
pa. (£1 “ K8h 18.07 approx.) phis a normally tax-free supplement 
paid by the British Government under He aid | 

1 0,058 subject lo aoale and m 
Other benefits Include end ol contract gratuity payment, tree air ' 


etiowance. Sortie officers may also be eflglble for children'® 
boarding school allowances and hoOday visits for UK-based 
oNIdnsn. AppcJiWneqt grant. 

Contracts: InHtalfy for 30 Months wfth the Government of Kenya. 
Far further detalle and an application form, phase write, 
quoting the post reference number to: Overawe Educational 


Appointments Department, The British Council, 9041 
Tottenham Court RokI, London W1P DDT. 


• 008008 mu- 
omomomo me 

OOIMOO n 1 

ss::sss British 
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FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
' INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLE ASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
i 01-253 300Q EXTN. 226 


KING FAISAL 
UNIVERSITY 

College of Education 
AL-HASA, SAUDI ARABIA 

THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION of KINO FAISAL 
UNIVERSITY Invites applications from qualified men and 
women tor vacancies at the level of Protestor, Associate 
Professor and Assistant Professor In the following areas of 
specialisation tor (he academic year 1985-1986: 

1. 'CHEMISTRY (physkaland analytical) 

2. MATHEMATICS and/or PHYSICS 

3. SOCIAL STUDIES - to teach courses In planning nnd 
oraanisalion; methods of Social Science lenching. 

4. GEOGRAPHY (physical and climatic) 

5. EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION - to leach 
counes in (he dynamics of modernisation in 
administration. 

6. ARABIC LANOUAQE AND LITERATURE - (0 
teach courses In Arabic Grammar. 

7. ISLAMIC STUDIES - with specialisation in the 
methods of teaching Islamic Studies. 

8. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION - to teach counts 
in the History and Philosphy of Education. 

9 PSYCHOLOGY - with specialisation in counselling and 
guidance. 

10. TSYCHOLOOY - with soeciaUsaiion In lhe teaching of 
Clinical Psychology and Mental Health. 

11. EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS - lo teach courses In 
Educational Rcseatth. 

12. PSYCHOLOGY - with specialisation in Soda) 
Psychology. 

13. SPECIAL EDUCATION - with specialisation In 
leaching the menially retarded and physically 
handicapped. 

REQUIREMENTS: 1. Doctorate in lhe field of specialisation 

2. FLUENCY IN ARABIC 

3. Minimum of 2 yean' teaching 
experience al university level. 


Please obtain Application Form from KFU Recruiting 
Office, 29 Belgrave Square, London SW1A SQD. Completed 
Application Forms together with copies of 
academic and experience certificates arc to bo 




academic and experience certificates arc to bo 
sent to: Office of the Dean, College of 
Education. KINO FAISAL UNIVERSITY, PO 
BOX 1759, Al-Hosa, Eastern Province, Saudi 
Arabia 31982. 

Closing date for receipt of applications 28 
February 1985. (020MS) 


American Radio Station, Munich has an 
opening for an 


East European 
Economic Analyst 


in Its RFE Research and Analysis Depart- 
ment. 

Requirements: 

- Higher degree in economics with East 
European specialization 

- pertinent journalistic experience desi- 
rable 

- ability to write in excellent English 

- reading knowledge of German, French 
and an East European language. 

Please submit your application to: 


RFE/RL Inc., Person alabteilung 
Oettingenstr. 67, 8000 Milnchen 22 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, . 
Department of History and Civilization, 

Invites applications from candidates with appropriate 
academic qualifications for the post of 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
(A8/A6) 

In the fields of political history or hIGtory of Ideas 
between the 16th and 19 th oenturiee, with effeotfrom 
October 1, 1985; Contracts are for three years 
renewable. Deadline f6r. receipt of applications Is 15 
MAROH 1985.: • V ,, ' 

Further particulars are available from the Aca- 
demic Service. European University Institute, 
Badla Flosolana, l-SOOf 68. Domonlco dt Resole 

(H), Italy. Ptoa» PSW V V -« 7W , 


KING FAISAL 
UNIVERSITY 

College of Education 
AL-HASA, SAUDI ARABIA 

THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION of KING 
FAISAL UNIVERSITY is inviting applications for 
vacancies at the levels of Professor, Associate 
Professor and Assistant Professor in the following 
areas of specialisation for the academic year 1985- 
1986. 

1. GENRAL LINGUISTICS - to teach courses in 
general areas of Linguistics. 

2. TEFL METHODOLOGY - lo teach courses in 
TEFL Methodology. 

3. TESL - to teach courses in general skills and in 
the programme for English majors. 

Vacancies also exist at the level of ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE INSTRUCTOR/LECTURER to teach 
TESL courses from basic to advanced levels. 

REQUIREMENTS: Ph.D for positions 1 and 2. ' 

MA (TESL) for 3. Al least two years 1 teaching 
experience at university level is desirable. 

Please obtain Application Form from KFU 
Recruiting Office, 29 Belgrave Square, London SW1A 
80B. Completed Application Farms together with 
copies of academic and experience certificates are to 

be sent to: Office of the Dean, College of 
Education. KINO FAISAL UNIVERSITY, 
PO BOX 1759, Al-Hasn, Eastern Province, 
Asps' "NJtyS Saudi Arabia 31982. 
n’ltrMri Closing Unto for receipt of opplicallons; 

\ NNHJJ J 28 February 1985. 

(W063S) 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Duties: To teach electrical 
theory end practical subject* to 
»apprent1«B and to conduct 
such other course* a* are 
necessary which may Include 
technician level courses; revise 
and deutalop courses; represent 
the Institute on tha Electrical 
Industrial Standards Advisory 
Group ot the Apprenticeship 
Board; share Institute boarding 
duties and extra-curricular 
activities. 

Qualifications: Applfconte, . 
Bfled 26-50, should be British 
citizens sod have completed a 
full-tinM apprenticeship and : 
poesesa.a City and Gulds of 
Lpnddn Institute FuB 
Technological Certificate or ah 
acceptable equivalent. Either 
five yeare post- apprenticeship 
industrial experience end the 
successful completion of a 
short course on Instructional 
techniques or seven year s post- 
apprenticeship HROI 

experience and at least KfGgE 
three years part-time f7)e 
teaching experience. 


Appointment: On contract 
to the Government of thB 
Solomon Islands for a period 
of two years. Local salary 
currently in the range of 
£3,326 to £4,200. A 
supplement currently Jn 
payment is £5,37$ to £8,036 
per annum for single officers 
end £8,004 - £11,684 per 
annum lor married officers and 
la UK tax free provided that 
tha officer la regarded for tax 
purposes as bang resident 
overseas. 

For full deals and 
application form pisses apply, 
quoting reference • • 
AH312/J68/V staling P«*t 
concerned and giving dotsBi 
of age, quaHfketionsand' 
experience to: 

Appointments Officer, 
Overseas Development 
Administration, 

Room AH 361, 

HI Abercrombie House, 
Eagle sham Road, 


•jM Eagiesnam noaa, 
K 1 EAST KILBRIDE, 
M Glasgow Q7E 8E A. 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


BRITAIN HELP1M NATIONS 
TOHEU»T»WMaVM 


KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 
HEALTH SCIENCE CENTRE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

Applications are Invited lor several posts of instructor to 
teach English language and study sklHs courses lo medical 
students - and paramedical student*. The posts will be 
tenable' from September 1, 1985. 


Applicants with a masters degree lo other fields together 
With a post-graduate diploma and teaohlng experience In 


TEFL or Applied Linguistics will also be considered. 

Salary, will be In the range KD320-380 per month phis 
KD42-53jDrofe89lonal allowance according to the number of 
years of fcFL experience. (KD1 « £2.8 US8 3.3, approx). Thera 
is no Income, tax In Kuwait end currency ie transferable 
: without' restriction, . Free, furnished, air-conditioned 
accommodation Ie provided and water and electricity supplied 
free of charge; Conirecta are for one year, renewable by mutual 
agreement.- 

Holidays Include approximately 10 weeks summer leave, two 
weeks- ritid-vaar break, and other official hofldava as the 


Annum economy class return air tickets lo the counby of 
otUzenet^) or permanent residence are provided. 

Free .medical treatment Is available under tha Stale Health 

‘ * 0 ; • ■ ; 

llcations should be. submitted to: Dr E. F. Chapien, 
my English Language Division, Faculty ol Medicine, 
University of Kuwait, PO Box 24923, Safat, KuWalt. 

With detailed curriculum vitae, and the names of. three 
reftifetpjitQ arrive not later than February 23, 1686. pawi 









